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THE  TREATY  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

Germany  has  signed  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  as  she  was  bound 
to  do  even  in  her  own  interest,  since  the  alternatives  before  her 
were  unconditional  acceptance  and  the  renewal  of  the  blockade, 
which  already  had  inflicted  so  much  misery  upon  an  enfeebled 
jwpulation.  There  had  been  much  talk  of  the  “  heroic  gesture  ” 
which  was  to  have  accompanied  the  act  of  signature  in  the  shape 
of  a  formal  declaration  that  an  assent  wrested  by  force  could 
claim  neither  moral  nor  legal  sanction.  While  their  actual 
sentiments  can  be  known  only  to  themselves,  the  German  Presi¬ 
dent  and  National  Assembly  were  wise  in  abstaining  from 
demonstrations  of  that  kind ;  they  would  have  served  no  practical 
purpose,  and  their  effect  would  have  been  to  harden  the  temper 
of  their  enemies,  for  whom  peace  was  likewise,  if  for  other- 
reasons,  an  urgent  need. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  National  Assembly  at 
Weimar  voted  acceptance  and  signature  of  the  treaty  by  237 
votes  against  138,  the  French  National  Assembly  at  Bordeaux  in 
1871  accepted  the  peace  preliminaries  laid  down  by  Bismarck  and 
the  Generals,  after  long  verbal  negotiations  with  Thiers  and 
Favre,  by  548  votes  against  106.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  terms 
imposed  on  France  were  not  nearly  so  drastic  as  those  which 
Germany  had  to  face,  France,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  been 
exhausted  by  hunger,  and  the  spirit  of  her  people  was  not  broken. 
Considering  what  they  have  gone  through,  both  during  the  war  and 
since  the  Armistice,  we  may  be  magnanimous  enough  to  admit 
that  the  Germans  have  been  game  to  the  end.  Had  they  fought 
with  better  weapons  and  for  a  better  cause  their  military  prowess 
and  civilian  endurance  would  have  been  the  admiration  of  ages. 

Another  memory  of  1871  deserves  to  be  recalled.  Amongst  the 
minority  in  Bordeaux  was  Victor  Hugo,  who  indulged  in  a  pre¬ 
diction  which  must  have  sounded  theatrical  at  the  time.  “  The 
day  will  come,”  he  said,  ”  when  France  will  rise  again  invincible, 
and  take  back  not  only  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  but  the  Rhineland, 
with  Mayence  and  Cologne,  and  in  return  will  give  to  Germany 
a  republic,  so  freeing  her  from  her  emperors,  as  an  equivalent 
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lor  the  dethrouemeut  ol'  Napoleon.”  The  greater  part  ol  the 
prophecy  has  been  literally  fullilled,  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
Marshal  T’och  and  M.  Cleinenceau  that  the  whole  has  not  come 
true. 

-  While  we  do  well  to  rejoice  that  peace  has  been  concluded  with 
our  principal  adversary,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  half  a  dozen 
peace  treaties  remain  yet  to  be  signed,  and  that,  according  to  a 
British  General,  at  least  a  score  of  minor  wars  are  still  in 
progress  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent  and  the  Middle  East. 
Most  disquieting  is  the  condition  of  Europe,  where  the 
rumbling  of  insurrection  swells  in  menacing  crescendo  from 
nearest  west  to  farthest  east.  Ignoring  our  own  industrial 
troubles,  of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  worst,  France,  owing 
to  a  variety  of  causes — the  high  cost  of  living,  food  scarcity, 
unemployment,  and  political  distemper — is  in  that  mood  of  deep 
unrest  which  has  so  often  in  her  history  presaged  social  convul¬ 
sion  ;  Italy  is  said  to  be  honeycombed  with  Bolshevism ;  Germany 
is  seething  with  passionate  discontent ;  Hungary  is  under  a 
violent  form  of  Soviet  rule ;  not  only  the  Balkan  States,  but  all 
the  little  States  newly  created  or  in  course  of  creation  are  fighting; 
Bussia  is  still  engulfed  in  anarchy  and  chaos;  and,  to  crown  the 
dismal  tale,  famine  and  disease  are  stalking  through  populations 
already  demoralised  by  protracted  warfare.  Complicated  as  the 
problems  of  Europe  were  five  years  ago,  they  have  become 
immeasurably  more  so  owing  to  the  intervening  events.  If  never 
before,  mankind  has  learned  the  lesson  that  ”  war  is  a  game  in 
which  both  sides  lose.” 

In  face  of  an  unexampled  concatenation  of  difficulties  and  dis¬ 
tresses,  what  contribution  does  the  Treaty  of  A^crsailles  make  to 
the  work  of  general  pacification?  In  returning  to  this  subject 
I  wish  to  do  so  as  a  constructive,  and  not  a  destructive,  critic. 
In  the  present  desperate  state  of  Europe  it  would  be  not  only 
unpatriotic  but  criminal  in  any  man  to  do  or  say  anything  designed 
to  imyjede  or  prejudice  the  settlement  which  is  so  imperiously 
needed.  The  issues  at  stake  are  too  large,  too  serious,  too  heavily 
weighted  with  ^xtssibilities  of  evil  or  good  to  be  discussed  in  a 
j)etty  and  captious  spirit.  Moreover,  knowing  something  of  the 
difliculties  by  which  the  British  and  American  delegates  were 
beset  in  their  endeavour  to  reach  a  tolerable  readjustment,  I  hold 
that  the  utmost  allowance  must  be  made  by  those  who  are  dis¬ 
appointed  that  the  whole  of  the  Fourteen  Points  have  not  been 
maintained  in  their  entirety.  All  I  would  do,  therefore,  is  to 
point  to  certain  directions  in  which  the  'treaty  seems  capable 
of  improvement  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  more  certain  the 
security  and  permanence  of  peace. 
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Sincerely  as  1  would  like  to  know  my  conclusions  to  be  wrong 
iuid  my  apprehensions  groundless,  I  believe  that  we  are  not 
going  the  right  way  to  enlist  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Germany, 
which  is  so  much  to  be  desired,  in  the  grave  and  urgent  task  of 
straightening  out  a  crooked  and  disordered  w'orld.  We  have 
imposed  ujwn  her  a  treaty  involving  the  most  drastic,  far-going, 
and  complicated  measures  of  punishment,  reparation,  restraint, 
and  control  that  ever  figured  in  an  international  document.  The 
pre-supix>sition  of  this  treaty  and  of  the  treaties  still  to  be  signed 
is  that  their  provisions  rest  on  force,  and  that,  if  necessary,  force 
will  be  used  to  compel  the  observance  of  them.  The  pre- 
supi)osition  is  fallacious ;  and  the  reason  is  not  simply  that,  in 
the  chaotic  state  of  Europe,  there  is  not  force  enough  to  go  round, 
and  that  the  nations  by  which  this  force  would  need  to  be 
administered  will  never  again  go  to  war  to  make  good  the  failures 
of  statesmanship,  but  that  force  alone,  even  if  available,  would 
prove  utterly  inadequate  to  the  task  expected  of  it.  If  the  peace 
is  to  be  secure  and  real  it  must,  in  the  last  resort,  be  stayed  on 
the  mutual  good-will  and  confidence  of  all  the  Governments  and 
nations  which  are  parties  to  it,  whether  they  be  friends  or 
enemies.  That  may  not  be  the  doctrine  of  the  “  old  diplomacy,” 
but  it  is  the  only  doctrine  to  which  the  world  will  listen  to-day. 

There  is  no  ignoring  the  strong  and  growing  feeling,  which  is 
confined  to  no  party,  class,  or  condition  of  society,  that  the  treaty 
to  which  Germany’s  signature  has  been  required  pays  too  much 
regard  to  the  past,  too  little  to  the  future.  Germany  had  to  be 
punished,  and  punished  in  exemplary  fashion ;  of  that  there  was 
never  any  question.  There  was  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
only  touching  the  spirit  of  her  punishment :  whether  it  was  to  be 
that  of  Portland  or  Borstal — punishment  administered  on  merely 
repressive  or  on  reformative  principles.  Unquestionably  the 
Portland  regimen  has  been  chosen,  and  if  that  regimen  is  to  be 
carried  out  to  the  last  extreme  there  will  be  certain  mischief  as 
soon  as  the  prisoner  is  loose  and  ”  on  his  own  ”  again. 

One  would  have  welcomed  in  the  treaty  more  of  those  “  British 
ideas”  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  once  spoke  as  connoting  a  large 
and  generous  view"  of  human  relationships — the  view  which  Mr. 
Balfour  no  doubt  had  in  mind  when  he  referred  recently  to  the 
“  English-speaking  method  of  looking  at  the  great  affairs  of 
mankind,”  and  which  he  rightly  described  as  “of  infinite  value 
to  the  freedom  and  ])rogress  of  the  w'orld.”  Principles  which 
ever  since  1871  the  whole  non-German  world  has  condemned 
and  execrated  as  evil  and  repulsive,  have  unhappily  been  given 
a  new  lease  of  life.  - 

The  world  has  been  in  a  state  of  war  for  five — nay,  for  fifteen, 
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if  Hot  for  fifty  years,  living  under  the  constant  menace  of  catas¬ 
trophe,  like  an  Alpine  village  under  the  avalanche.  To-day  it 
craves  for  a  durable  state  of  peace.  Yet  the  suspicion  is  wide¬ 
spread  that  its  forces,  military,  political,  and  economic,  are  ouce 
more  being  mobilised  for  new  jealousies,  new  hatreds,  new  feuds, 
new  struggles.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  British  delegates,  of 
course,  that  the  treaty  has  received  its  present  form — the  remark¬ 
able  apologia  of  General  Smuts  for  his  action  in  signing,  though 
he  does  not  agree  with  it,  is  a  further  proof  of  this — yet  the  fact 
remains  that  it  gives  to  Germany  no  hope  and  no  fair  outlook. 
Bor  that  reason,  however,  it  gives  no  hope  to  the  world,  and  as 
it  stands  the  world  will  never  settle  down  under  it. 

In  a  previous  article  ‘  1  drew  attention  to  some  of  the  more 
serious  international  dangers  which  are  likely  to  arise  out  of 
the  territorial  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  But  momentous  reper¬ 
cussions  of  a  different  kind  are  equally  certain,  some  of  them 
intimately  affecting  our  own  national  life.  Civilisation,  we 
hope,  has  been  saved  for  the  present,  but  already  we  can  see  that 
in  many  respects  it  will  henceforth  be  different  from  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  Our  social  system  lies  in  the  crucible  before 
our  very  eyes,  and  the  economic  and  political  transformations 
which  will  result  may  in  the  end  be  epochal.  Already  the  effect 
iqxjii  the  attitude  of  labour  to  the  rest  of  society  is  upsetting  all 
existing  political  postulates  and  calculations.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  treaty  has  proved  a  rude  rebuff  to  the  awakened  and 
liberated  masses  of  Germany,  and  that  labour  throughout  the 
world  so  interprets  it.  It  is  a  fact  of  tremendous  significance  that 
whereas  five  years  ago  the  working  classes  everywhere  joined  hands 
in  a  struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  Old  Germahy,  as  personified  by 
her  autocracy  and  militarism,  they  are  to-day  organising  resistance 
to  a  i)eace  which  they  regard  as  menacing  to  New  Germany  as 
personified  by  her  triumphant  democracy.  Labour  sees  in  the 
treaty  merely  a  dreary  repetition  of  the  diplomatic  settlements 
of  the  past ;  it  hears  much  about  transfers  of  territory  and 
population  and  the  shifting  of  political  and  economic  iwwer,  but  it 
misses  those  “terms  of  broad-visioned  justice  and  mercy  and 
peace  ’’  of  which  President  Wilson  s[X)ke  in  one  of  his  later 
speeches;  it  fears  also  that,  in  the  absence  of  safeguards  of  which 
there  is  as  yet  no  sure  promise,  this  jjeace  is  not  going  to  make 
the  world  “  safe  for  democracy,”  but  rather  to  hand  it  over 
to  the  power  of  a  new  and  worse  system  of  militarism,  into  whose 
toils  may  be  dragged  peoples  whose  happiness  and  ])ride  it  has 
hitherto  been  that  they  have  escaped  the  galling  yoke  of  the 
Continental  military  system. 

(1)  Foktnightly  Heview,  July,  1919. 
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Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves;  organised  labour  is  coming  out 
of  the  war  an  incalculably  stronger,  more  self-conscious,  more 
aggressive  power  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  making  a  bold  bid 
for  the  control  of  international  policy.  What  we  shall  inevitably 
see  in  the  near  future  is  a  vast,  world-wide  consolidation  of  the 
labour  party,  together  with  the  gravitation  to  its  ranks  in  an 
ever-increasing  degree  of  recruits  from  that  section  of  advanced 
middle-class  Liberalism  which  has  kept  its  faith  in  ideals  during 
the  last  few  years  of  trial,  when  moral  courage  has  so  diligently 
cultivated  the  retirement  of  Wordsworth’s  modest  violet. 

Already  we  have  a  foretaste  of  what  is  in  store  for  us.  Germany 
has  often  been  reproached  in  the  past  for  having  inflicted 
Socialism  upon  Europe.  The  war  has  brought  Social  Democracy 
into  power  in  that  country  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  and 
the  peace  terms  will  unquestionably  bring  into  operation  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  Socialistic  principle  far  transcending  anything 
that  could  have  been  anticipated  five  years  ago.  Merits  and 
demerits  are  alike  relative,  and  in  the  presence  of  what  is  vaguely 
called  Bolshevism  Socialism  has  become  a  doctrine  almost  of 
ultra-re.spectabiHty.  In  Germany  far-going  measures  of  “  social¬ 
isation  ”  have  been  foreshadowed  in  relation  to  mines  and 
electricity ;  and  other  spheres  of  enterprise  now  controlled  by 
private  capitalism  will  no  doubt  be  appropriated  as  circumstances 
may  require.  What  is  being  done  in  Germany  is  being  imitated 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  see  the  effect  in  our  own  country 
in  the  demand  of  the  colliery  workers  that  coal  and  its  exploita¬ 
tion  shall  be  nationalised,  and  had  not  the  Government  of  its  owm 
motion  decided  to  exercise  a  wide  control  over  the  transport 
.system  there  would  not  have  been  wanting  strong  labour  pressure 
with  a  view  to'State  action  there  likewise.  These  new  departures 
may  be  good  or  bad,  but  that  they  are  part  of  a  great  transition, 
of  which  only  the  beginnings  have  yet  been  seen,  cannot  well 
be  doubted. 

Nor  will  repercussion  be  wanting  in  the  domain  of  constitu¬ 
tional  life.  Those  of  us  who  are  old-fashioned  monarchists  have 
looked  on  with  as  much  amazement  as  apprehension  while 
experienced  statesmen  have  applauded  and  connived  at  the 
doctrine  that  ancient  empires  may  be  overturned  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  though  they  were  apple-barrows,  and  immemorial 
sovereignties  be  dragged  in  the  dust,  for  mere  considerations  of 
military  tactics.  The  doctrine  is  a  dangerous  one.  Republican 
statesmanship  may  do  that  sort  of  thing  with  impunity ;  it  is 
different  in  monarchical  States.  Of  the  few  monarchies  which 
still  remain  in  the  world — do  we  ever  reflect  how  few  they  are? — 
none,  happily,  is  more  securely  rooted  in  popular  affection  than 
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that  of  our  land.  Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful  wisdom  to  teach 
modern  democracy  that  the  foundation  principles  of  political 
order — tradition,  historical  continuity,  legitimism — can  be  ignored 
and  cast  aside  like  exploded  axioms  of  Pythagoras  or  Cardan. 
Let  republics  talk  republicanism,  for  it  is  their  right  and  dutv; 
but  in  the  British  Empire  it  is  short-sighted  policy  to  propagate 
the  idea  that  while  monarchy  is  good  for  us  w^e  are  perfectly 
justified  in  conspiring  for  its  overthrow  in  other  countries ;  and  it 
is  unpardonable  blindness  to  sup|)Ose  that  the  transference  of 
masses  of  i^eople  from  one  system  of  government  to  another 
without  their  assent  being  asked — as  the  monarchists  of  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Russia  to  the  Republic  of  Poland — cannot  endanger, 
or  at  least  prejudice,  the  dynastic  tradition  in  our  own  country. 
The  monarchical  principle  is  one  and  indivisible  ;  weaken  it  in  one 
place  and  it  is  weakened  everywhere,  for  its  greatest  strength  lies 
not  in  sanctity  but  in  sentiment.  To  teach  the  democracy  that 
monarchy  can  claim  no  higher  sanction  than  diplomatic  or  mili- 
tary  expediency  is  trifling  of  a  dangerous  kind,  w'hich  may  one 
day  cost  us  dearly. 

In  the  prevailing  temper  of  Europe  the  most  hopeful  fact  is  the 
existence  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  true  that  without  a 
jieace  that  has  a  tolerable  chance  of  endurance  the  Tjeague  will 
never  differ  in  character  and  purpose  from  the  armed  alliance 
of  which  it  is  the  offspring,  but  for  that  reason  the  associated 
Powers  wdll  almost  certainly  be  compelled  to  reconsider  seriously 
the  first  finished  product  of  the  Paris  Conference,  with  a  view  to 
the  early  revision  of  such  provisions  as  can  be  shown  to  contain 
elements  of  danger  or  to  afl'ord  occasion  for  needless  friction. 
Happily  the  question  of  revision  is  not  one  of  merely  academic 
interest,  and  the  Allied  Governments  themselves  have  said  so. 
I  refer  to  the  Note  of  June  19th  in  which  they  reminded  the 
German  delegates  that  “  the  treaty  (of  Versailles)  creates  tlie 
machinery  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  all  international 
problems  by  discussion  and  consent,  and  whereby  the  settlement 
of  1919  itself  can  be  modified  from  time  to  time  to  suit  new  facts 
and  new  conditions  as  they  arise.” 

Perhaps  the  most  urgent  question  that  calls  for  reconsideration 
is  that  of  the  admission  of  Germany  to  the  League,  since  the 
revision  of  the  treaty  without  free  negotiation  with  the  principal 
party  to  it  would  lead  to  no  satisfactory  result.  It  is  obvious  that 
Germany  cannot  be  admitted  at  a  moment’s  notice,  but  the  sooner 
the  door  is  opened  to  her  the  better  for  her  and  for  all  countries. 
Those  who  object  to  her  admission  argue  that  she  could  not  be 
trusted  to  keep  her  word.  While  understanding  this  doubt  I  do 
not  share  it.  I  believe  that  the  exchange  value  of  German 
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treaty  pledges  and  promises  will  rise  appreciably  in  the  near 
future,  though  it  may  not  again  reach  par  in  our  generation. 
Jfot  only  may  it  be  assumed  that  Germany’s  affairs  henceforth 
will  be  in  more  honest  hands,  but  interest,  if  not  scruple,  would 
convince  her  of  the  danger  of  any  future  breach  of  faith. 
Germany  would  certainly  be  a  far  greater  danger  outside  the 
League  than  within  it ;  outside  she  would  be  able,  if  so  disposed, 
to  intrigue  at  convenience,  while  inside  she  would  intrigue  at 
her  peril,  for  then  “  The  commonsense  of  most  would  hold  a 
fretful  realm  in  awe.”  That  an  undemocratised  German  empire 
could  not  form  part  of  a  League  of  free  nations  goes  without 
saying,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  constitutional  organisation 
of  New  Germany  is  still  undetermined.  Let  us  make  it  plain, 
however,  that  directly  Germany  puts  on  the  wedding  garment 
she  will  be  welcomed  to  the  feast,  and  we  shall  do  much  to  con¬ 
firm  the  German  nation  in  democratic  ways. 

If,  in  suggesting  other  directions  in  which  the  treaty  might 
be  reconsidered  with  advantage,  I  return  to  the  territorial 
questions  dealt  with  in  the  last  number  of  this  "Review,  the 
reason  is  that  it  is  these  questions  which  constitute  the  greatest 
menace  to  future  peace.  There  are  two  things  which  a  proud 
nation  will  always  be  prepared  to  maintain  and  if  necessary,  as 
human  nature  is,  to  fight  for — its  honour  and  its  territory.  How¬ 
ever  large  the  indemnity  which  may  be  obtained  from  Germany, 
she  would  never  contemplate  a  war  of  revenge  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  recovering  her  lost  milliards.  On  the  other  hand, 
however  small  the  loss  of  territory  which  is  hers  by  right,  there 
can  never  be  a  certainty  that  she  would  regard  its  cession  as 
final,  and  would  not  seek  to  wrest  it  from  alien  hands  when 
circumstances  changed  to  her  advantage.  For  that  reason  T  am 
convinced  that  the  League  of  Nations  owes  it  to  the  world  and 
I  the  future  that  the  Polish  question  should  be  reopened,  with  a 
view  to  an  adjustment  wdiich  both  Germany  and  Russia  would 
be  willing  to  accept.  The  stipulation  that  a  plebiscite  shall  be 
taken  in  Upper  Silesia  and  the  treaty  imposing  upon  the  Polish 
State  obligations  intended  to  safeguard  civil  and  religions  rights 
and  to  protect  alien  nationalities  and  the  Jews  are  excellent  as 
a  beginning,  but  they  do  not  touch  the  main  issue.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  was  a  moderate  Polish  party  which  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  State  of  far  less  ambitious  proportions  than 
the  one  proposed,  and  that  this  party  has  no  faith  whatever  in 
the  permanence  or  even  long  duration  of  the  arrangements  made. 
Ihat  a  different  course  was  followed  is  due  primarily  to  the 
attitude  of  France,  obsessed  by  the  fatuous  idea  of  an  Fastern 
buffer  State ;  yet  it  is  a  misfortune  that  our  own  Foreign  Office 
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should  have  allowed  itself  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Polish 
extremists,  instead  of  listening  to  the  counsels  of  temperate  men 
who  would  have  preferred  less  territory  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
security  to  wholesale  expropriation  with  the  certain  hostility  of 
the  neighbouring  States.  ! 

All  that  we  know  of  the  events  which  have  occurred  in  Poland 
since  the  Armistice  points  to  the  wisdom  of  delay  in  making 
effective  the  new  frontier  arrangements.  Inordinate  territorial 
ambitions  have  been  whetted  there ;  contiguous  States  have  been 
invaded ;  militarism  is  rampant ;  intolerance  and  persecution  are 
the  portion  of  the  Jewish  minorities.  The  Warsaw  correspondent 
of  the  Times  telegraphed  a  few  days  ago  :  “  One  cannot  help 
feeling  that  it  is  a  pity  that  so  many  young  men  who  should  be 
working  on  their  farms  or  finishing  their  education  are  doing 
drill  instead.”  This  militarising  of  the  new  Polish  Kepnblic  is 
more  than  a  pity,  it  is  a  disaster,  and  unless  it  is  checked  Eastern 
Europe  may  become  a  shambles. 

One  of  the  best  things  that  could  happen  for  Europe  and  for 
Poland  is  that  Russia  should  speedily  recover  strength  and  impose 
a  resolute  warning,  ‘‘Another  Poland,  perhaps,  but  not  this!” 

]f  this  cannot  be  hoped  for,  the  next  best  thing  is  that  the  Allied 
Oovernments  should  defer  the  execution  of  their  Polish  scheme, 
so  far  at  least  as  Russia  and  Germany  are  concerned,  until  the 
question  of  frontiers  can  be  reconsidered.  The  Poles  have 
waited  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  for  national  rebirth  ;  it  would 
not  be  an  unmitigated  misfortune  if  the  final  delimitation  of  the 
new  State  were  deferred  until  it  could  be  consummated  in  a 
calmer  atmosphere  a  year  or  two  hence.  In  the  meantime  Polish 
statesmanship  would  be  able  to  prove  its  capacity  within  a 
narrow  range  of  responsibility. 

On  the  Saar  Valley  question  I  would  make  this  practical 
suggestion.  The  stipulations  for  administration  by  an  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  and  for  a  plebiscite  were  admittedly  adopted 
as  a  compromise  to  the  French  proposal  of  pure  annexation.  As 
M.  Clemenceau  probably  knows  by  now  that  annexation  is 
impossible  at  any  time,  and  as  the  substitutionary  arrangement 
is  every w’here  viewed  with  deep  disfavour,  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  valid  reason  for  retaining  these  provisions.  If  the  creation 
of  an  extra-territorial  authority  is  really  necessary  in  order  to 
guarantee  to  France  the  stipulated  supply  of  coal,  much  more 
necessary  is  it  that  all  German  Government  buildings  and  banks 
should  be  put  under  similar  control  in  order  to  guarantee  the 
fulfilment  of  the  financial  provisions  of  the  Treaty.  If,  however,  j 
such  a  safeguard  can  be  dispensed  with  in  the  larger  matter,  it 
cannot  be  needful  in  the  smaller.  It  is  obvious  that  if  Germany 
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violated  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  regard  to  a  comparatively 
insignificant  question  like  the  Saar  coal  supply,  she  would  tear 
the  whole  document  to  pieces.  I  would  urge,  therefore,  that  the 
creation  of  the  international  body  which  is  to  teach  Prussia  how 
to  administer  her  already  efficiently  administered  towns  and 
villages  still  more  perfectly  should  be  postponed.  If  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  coal  mines  proceeds  smoothly  and  harmoniously, 
why  set  up  at  all  a  totally  unnecessary  super-authority,  which 
could  only  create  confusion  and  breed  friction  where  it  need  not 
exist?  If  these  provisions  were  to  disappear  nobody  would  be 
the  loser,  and  not  only  Germany  but  the  whole  world  would  say 
"A  good  riddance  !  ” 

Such  a  solution  would  have  a  material  advantage  of  great  value 
for  France.  Everyone  with  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  aware 
that  the  Saar  coal  is  not  the  great  need  of  France;  this  coal  is 
inferior  in  quality,  it  is  bad  coking  coal,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
useless  for  her  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  revision  of  the  Saar 
Valley  provisions  in  the  way  suggested  would  make  it  possible 
for  France  to  obtain,  if  so  disposed,  part  of  the  coal  she  requires 
from  the  Saar  and  the  rest  from  the  Euhr  basin,  an  arrangement 
which  the  German  delegates  have  already  proposed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  arguments  already  advanced 
from  the  international  standpoint  against  refusing  Germany  a 
share  of  colonial  empire.  It  is,  nevertheless,  my  profound  con¬ 
viction  that  if  we  try  to  keep  Germany  permanently  out  of  Africa 
we  must  expect  to  see  her  one  day  fighting  her  way  back  there. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  Belgium,  with  a  population  of  seven  and 
a  half  millions,  should  have  an  empire  of  nearly  a  million  square 
miles ;  that  a  decadent  country  like  Portugal,  with  a  population 
of  six  millions,  should  have  an  empire  of  800,000  square  miles; 
that  France,  whose  |X)pulatio>i  is  decreasing,  and  which  has  never 
colonised  at  all  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  should  have  an 
empire  of  nearly  five  million  square  miles ;  while  Germany,  the 
third  greatest  industrial  country  in  the  world,  with  a  prolific 
population  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  millions,  should  be 
doomed  to  perpetual  exclusion  from  the  ranks  of  colonial  Powers. 
Those  who  hold  that  such  an  inequitable  status  can  last  are 
welcome  to  their  belief,  but  it  is  perilous  to  stake  the  peace 
of  the  world  upon  a  hyjx)thesis  so  slight. 

The  answer  to  the  common  objection  that  German  colonial 
administration  has  been  guilty  of  much  cruelty  is  that  Germany 
does  not  stand  alone  in  this  respect — our  Allies,  Belgium  and 
Portugal,  were  recent  sinners,  and  our  own  hands  have  not  always 
been  as  clean  as  now — and  that  while  not  one  of  the  Powers 
ever  raised  a  protest  against  this  cruelty  until  the  war  broke  out, 
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the  German  Diet,  nation,  and  Press  protested  against  it 
without  cessation,  though  unhappily,  under  the  old  Parliamentary 
regime,  not  always  with  effect.  As  for  the  efficiency  of  German 
colonial  government,  I  would  only  call  in  evidence  the  reports 
published  from  time  to  time  by  our  own  Foreign  Office,  though 
I  have  a  suspicion  that  some  of  these  reports  will  henceforth  be 
permanently  “out  of  print.” 

One  word  more  on  this  subject.  Almost  without  a  single 
exception,  Germany’s  colonies  W’ere  no  man’s  land  before  she 
occupied  them ;  not  one  was  the  result  of  conquest  in  the  way 
that  our  own  colonial  empire  was  founded.  Nay,  more,  far  from 
invading  the  rights  of  other  white  nations,  she  acquired  these 
colonies  by  international  treaties,  mostly  with  Great  Britain, 
who  received  valuable  equivalents,  but  also  with  France,  and  in 
one  instance  with  America.  At  the  close  of  a  war,  one  of  whose 
most  solemnly  avowed  purposes  was  to  re-establish  the  sanctity 
of  international  law  and  agreements,  it  is  not  comforting  to  be 
told  that  these  treaties  now  mean  nothing  at  all. 

When  in  1807  Dundas  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  “next 
to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  sea  power  the  best  ix)licy  that 
we  could  follow  would  be  to  capture  their  colonies,”  Fox  asked: 
“Was,  then,  annexation  the  purpose  of  the  war?  ”  The  question 
comes  back  to  us  after  a  hundred  years,  and  the  answer  is  that 
when  this  country  entered  upon  the  war  it  declared  before  God 
and  all  the  world  that  it  sought  no  selfish  object.  My  suggestion 
here  is  that  upon  her  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations  Ger¬ 
many,  too,  should  have  a  share  in  the  colonial  mandates.  Look¬ 
ing  to  the  future,  I  am  confident  that  it  w’ould  be  to  our  interest 
to  make  way  for  her.  In  the  partition  of  Germany’s  colonies 
England,  to  use  an  inelegant  phrase,  has  “done  herself  well” 
— perhaps  too  well  for  her  permanent  comfort  and  health.  Those 
who  believe,  how'ever,  that  our  Allies  are  as  satisfied  as  ourselves 
with  arrangements  so  greatly  to  our  advantage  would  do  well 
to  read  the  comments  upon  the  subject  which  have  appeared  in 
the  French,  Italian,  and  even  the  American  Press.  If  our  present 
friends  criticise  us  so  freely  now,  before  the  signatures  to  the 
first  treaty  of  concord  and  peace  are  dry,  what  may  be  expected 
w'hen  the  bloom  of  the  alliance  has  worn  off'  and  new  men  come 
upon  the  political  scene  to  whom  the  ties  and  obligations  of  the 
present  hour  make  no  overpowering  appeal?  It  is  hard  for 
individuals,  and  still  harder  for  nations,  to  renounce  advantage, 
but  there  are  times  when  renunciation  is  a  gain  as  well  as  a 
merit,  and  this  is  such  an  occasion.  To  forgo  for  the  sake  of  the 
world’s  future  tranquillity,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  equity,  part 
at  least  of  the  great  accession  of  empire  which  has  fallen  to  us. 
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would  be  to  live  up  to  the  great  dictum  of  Pitt,  uttered  after 
Trafalgar  ;  “  England  has  saved  herself  by  her  exertions;  I  hope 
she  will  save  Europe  by  her  example.” 

As  to  the  economic  stipulations  of  the  Treaty,  I  would  only 
say  that  they  should  be  brought  into  complete  harmony  with, 
and  be  strictly  limited  to,  the  only  purposes  which  can  justify  any 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany — the  exaction 
from  her  of  a  due  indemnity  and  the  needful  adjustments  which 
will  be  required  by  the  territorial  changes  when  these  have 
received  their  final  form.  It  is  clear  that  some  of  the  stipulations 
have  no  bearing  whatever  upon  these  purposes,  but  are  deliber¬ 
ately  intended  to  cripple  and  impoverish  further  an  already 
broken  and  demoralised  nation,  to  press  Germany  back  into  the 
position  of  a  third-class  Power,  to  side-track  her,  to  compel  her 
to  fight  again  for  a  place,  no  longer  in  the  sun,  but  at  best  in  the 
shade,  in  face  of  the  most  fearful  odds  which  ever  confronted  a 
people.  Most  certainly  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  British 
and  American  delegates  regard  the  Treaty,  but  it  is  the  view  and 
expectation  of  France.  The  Figaro  is  one  of  the  most  responsible 
of  French  journals,  and  it  writes  :  “When  specialists  come  to 
examine  closely  the  strongly-w'oven  tissue  of  financial  obligations 
imposed  on  the  enemy,  and  the  fine-spun  meshes  of  these  clauses, 
they  will  realise  that  they  constitute  a  terrible  net  from  which 
Germany  can  never  escape,  however  much  she  may  try,  because 
she  will  be  kept  within  it  by  the  alliance  between  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France.”  That  view  may  do  for 
France,  but  it  will  never  satisfy  England,  nor,  I  am  confident, 
America,  who,  with  her  large  and  influential  Teutonic  population, 
simply  dare  not  leave  open  a  festering  wound  in  the  German 
body  politic.  What  is  it  but  the  spirit  of  blood-thirsty  General 
Blumenthal  redivivus?  Becall  how  that  hard  old  soldier  wrote 
of  France  in  his  diary  under  date  February  24th,  1871,  when  the 
war  was  over  :  “  The  beaten  enemy  must  be  so  bled  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  rise  again  for  a  hundred  years ;  chains  must  be  laid 
about  him  to  prevent  him  from  soon  thinking  of  revenge.” 

It  should  and  will  be  the  object  of  Anglo-Saxon  statesmanship 
to  see  that  the  economic  stipulations  are  restricted  to  their 
legitimate  purpose,  and  arc  not  invoked  on  behalf  of  a  policy  of 
strangulation  against  Germany ;  and  the  best  way  of  assuring 
this  would  be  to  lighten  whatever  measures  can  be  shown  to  be 
unnecessarily  severe  or  to  harass  and  impede  Germany’s  efforts 
to  recover  her  credit,  her  lost  commercial  standing,  and  her 
shattered  prosperity.  To  do  this  is  our  interest  no  less  than  our 
duty.  Two  policies  are  open  to  the  Allies :  either  they  may  try 
deliberately  to  keep  Germany  poor  and  as  a  consequence  obtain 
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correspondingly  little  in  the  way  of  indemnities,  or  they  may 
place  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  economic  revival  and  obtain 
correspondingly  large  indemnities.  What  they  cannot  do  is  to 
follow  the  first  of  these  policies  and  yet  secure  the  advantages 
of  the  second.  The  first  people  to  rebel  against  conditions  of 
excessive  harshness  would  be  the  millions  of  the  toilers,  and  in 
their  resistance  they  would  have  the  active  sympathy  of  their 
comrades  in  other  lands.  We  have  learned  to  take  seriously  the 
menace  of  “general  strikes.”  Let  us  be  careful  lest  in  its  passion 
for  solidarity  Labour  should  become  indoctrinated  with  the 
alluring  idea  of  world-strikes,  and  convince  itself  that  its  collec¬ 
tive  interests  can  best  be  served  by  mobilising  its  forces  for 
systematic  w'arfare  against  society. 

A  critic  of  my  earlier  contribution  to  these  pages  on  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  objected — if  it  was  an  objection — that  I 
“look  mainly  to  the  future,”  Lather  I  look  altogether  to  the 
future,  w’hose  interests  are  for  me  absolutely  paramount.  In  one 
of  Cromwell’s  speeches,  than  which  there  exists  no  better  reading 
to-day  for  those  who  hold  with  Burke  that  politics  should  he 
“morality  enlarged,”  there  occurs  a  passage  which  applies  with 
singular  appropriateness  to  the  present  situation.  It  is  the 
speech  with  which  the  Protector  opened  the  Barebones  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  1653,  after  the  Revolution  had  been  fought  to  a  finish. 
The  conditions  which  he  had  to  meet  were  substantially  those 
which  face  us  to-day,  except  that  his  problems  were  mainly 
national,  ours  both  national  and  international.  While  determined 
that  the  nation  should  “  reap  the  fruit  of  all  the  blood  and  treasure 
that  had  been  spent  in  this  cause,”  he  yet  added  :  “I  think  I 
may  say  for  myself  and  my  fellow-officers  that  we  have  rather 
desired  and  studied  healing  and  looking  forward  than  to  rake 
into  sores  and  to  look  backward.”  And  later  he  spoke  again  of 
the  urgent  task  of  the  day  as  “healing  and  settlement.”  “It’s  no 
fault,”  he  said,  “to  aim  at  iierfection  in  settlement.” 

Healing,  settlement,  looking  forward!  Therein  lie  the  secret 
and  the  es.sence  of  supreme  statesmanship  in  these  distracted 
days ;  everything  else  is  fallacy,  counterfeit,  deception,  futility. 
Passion,  hatred,  prejudice — these  have  swayed  the  world  and  will 
sway  it  in  all  ages;  but  they  have  never  healed  a  wound  or  dried 
a  tear ;  they  have  never  inspired  men  to  the  highest  and  best  that 
is  in  them  ;  they  have  never  helped  mankind  forward.  The  world 
has  had  an  experience  of  the  horrors  of  war  which  will  never 
cease  to  haunt  the  memories  of  the  generations  now  living  like 
an  ugly  nightmare.  Still  it  is  in  the  throes  of  an  agonising 
travail,  and  we  know  not  whether  the  result  will  be  a  living  birth, 
jair  of  promise,  or  a  monstrous  abortion.  Peace  Treaties, 
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Leagues  of  Nations,  and  Covenants  alone  will  not  save  and  assure 
the  future.  At  bottom  the  world’s  great  need  is  the  need  of 
new  ideals.  “  Iteformaticn  will  be  your  best  security,”  Cromwell 
told  the  Parliament  in  one  of  the  speeches  already  cited  :  he 
placed  it  before  “forces,  arms,  watchings,  posts,  strength.” 
What  is  necessary,  in  the  nation  is  that  all  its  civic 
relations  shall  be  reorganised  on  what  may  be  called  a  “peace 
footing  ” — its  party  life,  its  conceptions  of  patriotism,  its  educa¬ 
tional  and  ecclesiastical  agencies,  and  the  like ;  what  the  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  is  an  outpouring  of  faith  in  mankind  and  his  own 
better  nature,  distrust  of  wdiich  is  the  secret  of  half  the  bitterness 
and  suspicion  which  would  perpetuate,  in  a  state  of  peace,  the 
corroding  spirit  of  war.  In  our  dealings  with  the  enemy  nations 
and  pre-eminently  with  Germany,  we  cannot  and  should  not 
forget  the  past ;  but  neither  should  w^e  allow  the  past  to  obsess 
us  to  the  exclusion  of  concern  for  the  future.  If  we  want  a 
durable  peace,  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price,  and  part  of 
the  price  will  be  conciliation,  now  or  later.  Let  us,  then,  stretch 
conciliation  to  every  safe  and  lawful  limit,  not  for  the  enemy’s 
sake,  but  for  our  own  and  the  world’s  sake,  leaving  the  rest  to 
the  “Power  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness.”  It  is 
the  most  that  we  can  do  for  the  days  that  lie  before  and  beyond 
us,  but  it  is  also  the  least  that  we  should  do. 

William  Harbutt  Dawson. 
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THE  PEACE  TREATY  AND  GERMANY. 

The  Peace  Treaty  with  Germany  has  received  a  considerable 
amount  of  unfavourable  criticism.  Some  have  complained  that 
the  terms  imposed  ujx)n  Germany  were  unduly  lenient,  and  others 
that  they  were  unduly  severe;  that  the  Peace  of  Versailles  was 
not  a  peace  by  mutual  consent,  but  was  an  ungenerous  peace,  a 
peace  of  vengeance,  and  a  peace  of  violence  which  hiiiiiiliated 
Germany,  and  which  inevitably  would  lead  to  another  war.  For 
instance.  General  Smuts  said,  in  a  statement  which  was  published 
immediately  after  the  signature  of  the  Peace,  and  which  created 
a.  good  deal  of  sensation  : — 

“  I  have  signed  the  Peace  Treaty,  not  because  I  consider  it  a  satisfactery 
document,  but  because,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  close  the  war.  .  .  . 

“  The  promise  of  the  new  life,  the  victory  of  the  great  human  ideals  for 
which  the  peoples  have  shed  their  blood  and  their  treasure  without  stint,  the 
fulfilment  of  their  aspirations  towards  a  new  international  order  and  a  fairer, 
better  world  are  not  written  in  this  Treaty  and  will  not  lie  written  in 
treaties.  .  .  .  There  are  territorial  settlements  which  will  need  revision. 
There  are  guarantees  laid  down  which,  we  all  hope,  will  soon  be  found  out  of 
harmony  with  the  new  peaceful  temper  and  unarmed  state  of  our  fomit^r 
enemies.  There  are  punishments  foreshadowed,  over  most  of  which  a  calmer 
mood  may  yet  prefer  to  pass  the  sponge  of  oblivion.  There  are  indemnities 
stipulated  which  cannot  be  exacted  without  grave  injury  to  the  industrial 
revival  of  Europe  and  which  it  wnll  be  in  the  interests  of  all  to  render  more 
tolerable  and  moderate.” 

Of  course,  tlie  Peace  Treaty  has  weak  spots,  but  that  is  only 
natural.  It  was  drawn  up  by  fallible  human  beings  who  honestly 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  and  harmonise,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
the  almost  irreconcilable  and  very  insistent  demands  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  a  number  of  States.  However,  the  fact  that  the  extremists 
in  the  two  Opposite  camps  are  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  Treaty 
stipulations  seems  to  indicate  that  the  statesmen  at  Versailles 
have  succeeded  in  steering  a  judicious  and  sane  middle  course  of 
moderation  between  the  extravagant  and  the  practical,  and  that 
they  have  in  a  large  measure  succeeded  in  combining  sentiment 
and  realism,  the  desirable  with  the  possible. 

After  all,  only  a  war  which,  owing  to  mutual  exhaustion,  has 
ended  in  a  draw  can  be  closed  by  a  peace  of  understanding  and 
of  mutual  consent.  Such  a  peace  is  impossible  in  a  war  which 
has  led  to  the  complete  defeat  of  one  of  the  antagonists.  His¬ 
torical  experience  and  common  sense  tell  us  that  no  military  and 
warlike  nation  which  has  grown  great  by  successful  war,  and 
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which  possesses  firmly  established  military  traditions,  such  as 
Germany,  ever  forgets  or  forgives  a  defeat,  however  deserved,  but 
strives  to  reverse  the  verdict  of  fate  by  a  successful  war  of  revenge. 
Its  established  character  makes  it  impossible  for  such  a  nation  to 
conclude  with  its  victors  a  peace  of  agreement,  be  it  ever  so 
generous.  No  nation,  not  even  the  most  peaceful  one,  ever  con¬ 
sents  to  lose  its  great  position  in  the  world  by  military  defeat. 
Consequently,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  conclude  with  Ger¬ 
many  a  peace  of  security.  To  act  dill'erently  would  have  been 
either  criminal  or  suicidal  folly. 

It  is  easy  to  be  generous  at  other  people’s  cost.  It  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  possible  for  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  combined  to  abuse  their  predominance  by  inducing  the 
nations  allied  and  associated  with  them  to  sign  a  peace  more 
favourable  to  Germany.  Such  a  peace  would  certainly  not  have 
satisfied  Germany,  but  it  would  have  gravely  dissatisfied  England’s 
Allies,  the  nations  which  Germany  had  attacked.  The  non-Anglo- 
Saxon  nations  have  suffered  far  more  severely  by  the  war  than 
have  the  I'nited  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  they  would  have 
come  away  from  the  I’eaie  (Congress  with  the  bitter  feeling  of 
having  been  cheated  and  robbed,  or  betrayed,  by  their  partners  in 
war.  Hence  a  generous  peace,  while  not  satisfying  Germany, 
might  have  prepared  the  way  for  an  anti-Anglo-Saxon  alliance 
headed  by  Germany.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  England  and 
Russia  treated  defeated  France  with  the  utmost  generosity.  The 
claims  of  Prussia  for  territorial  and  financial  compensation  at  the 
cost  of  the  French  met  with  determined  Phiglish  opposition,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  Prussians  considered  themselves 
defrauded  by  Phigland.  That  niay  be  seen  from  the  writings  of 
Hardeidjcrg,  Hnnd)oldt,  Stein,  Bliicher,  Gneisenau.  Henceforth 
Prussia’s  historians,  writers,  and  statesmen  held  n}>  England  to 
obloquy  and  contempt.  '^Phey  never  forgave  or  forgot.  They 
created  the  legend  that  Phigland  envied  Prussia  and  strove  to 
keep  her  down.  ’Plnis  a  feeling  of  hatn'd  of  Plngland  arose  which 
grew  from  decade  to  decade,  and  which  culminated  in  the  attack 
of  1914  and  in  the  frenzied  loathing  of  the  English  people  by 
which  it  was  accompanied. 

In  the  opening  sentences  of  his  great  speech  of  July  3rd,  1919, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  described  the  character  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
in  the  following  words  : — 

“  The  last  time  I  had  the  oppnrtiinitv  of  addressing  the  House  upon  this 
Treaty,  its  main  outlines  had  been  settled.  I  ventured  then  to  call  it  a 
stern,  but  a  just,  Treaty.  I  adhere  to  that  description.  The  terms  are,  in 
many  respects,  terrible  terms  to  impose  upon  a  country.  Terrible  were  the 
deeds  which  it  requites.  Stilt  more  terrible  would  have  been  the  consequences 
if  they  had  succeeded.  .  .  .” 
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Tliongli  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  may  appear  terrible  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  to  the  Germans — it  is  terrible  for  a  great  country 
which  thought  itself  invincible  and  almost  omnipotent  to  be  utterly- 
defeated — they  are  undoubtedly  just,  although  they  are  stern. 
Moreover,  candour  compels  one  to  say  that  the  justice  of  the 
Treaty  is  tempered  with  mercy  and  consideration.  Its  stipula¬ 
tions  demand  three  things  :  Compensation,  punishment,  and 
security.  Let  us  separately  consider  each  of  them. 

The  nations  attacked  by  Germany  were  justly  entitled  to  oom- 
jyensation  in  full.  The  damage  inflicted  by  the  war  is  absolutely 
unmeasurable.  The  value  of  the  human  lives  destroyed  and  the 
loss  arising  through  men  having  been  crippled  or  invalided  for 
life  cannot  be  computed  in  terms  of  money,  and  equally  un¬ 
measurable  is  the  damage  which  the  entire  social  fabric  of  the 
world  has  received  owing  to  the  shock  of  the  war.  Civilisation 
has  been  shaken  to  its  foundations.  Anarchy  and  disorder 
threaten  everywhere  the  social  edifice.  The  world  may  suffer  for 
decades,  and  perhaps  for  centuries,  for  the  mad  ambition  of  the 
German  people  and  of  its  rulers.  In  these  circumstances  Ger¬ 
many  would  have  been  treated  leniently,  though  justly,  had  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  demanded  merely  payment  in  full 
for  the  actual  expenses  due  to,  and  arising  from,  the  war.  These 
amount,  including  Pussia,  to  probably  about  ^50, 000,000, 000— a 
sum  which  Germany  might  conceivably  have  paid  in  course  of 
time  in  the  form  of  services  and  of  those  raw  materials  of  which 
she  has  an  abundance,  such  as  coal,  potash,  timber,  etc.  The 
Puhr  coalfield  alone  contains  more  than  200,000,000,000  tons  of 
coal,  which,  at  the  low  price  of  10s.  |>er  ton  at  the  pit’s  mouth, 
would  represent  a  value  of  £100,000,000,000.  Apart  from  certain 
payments  in  kind  which  are  comparatively  trifling,  Germany  will, 
according  to  Part  8  of  the  Treaty,  apparently  have  to  pay  only 
100,000,000,000  marks  in  gold — a  sum  which  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  actual  war  expenditure  of  France  alone.  It  is 
therefore  obvious  that,  as  regards  monetary  compensation,  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  treated  with  the  utmost  leniency,  with  a  leniency 
which  is  particularly  remarkable  if  we  remember  that  she  extorted 
from  France  in  1870-71,  in  the  form  of  an  indemnity,  contribu¬ 
tions,  requisitions,  fines,  confiscations,  etc.,  about  £250,000,000, 
although  her  actual  war  expenditure  had  amounted  only  to 
£51,200,000,  according  to  the  best  German  authorities.  Mr. 
Tjloyd  George  said  with  excellent  good  sense  on  July  3rd, 
1919 

“  If  the  whole  cost  of  the  war,  all  the  costs  incurred  by  every  country  that 
has  been  brought  in  the  war  by  the  action  of  Germany,  had  been  thrown 
upon  Germany,  it  would  have  been  in  accord  with  every  principle  of  civilised 
jurisprudence  in  the  world." 
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The  financial  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  though  they  may  be 
hard  to  Germany,  can  make  good'  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
damage  she  has  done.  The  payments  exacted  will  not  compensate 
the  nations  she  has  wronged,  but  will  leave  them  impoverished. 
As  regards  compensation,  Germany  has  been  let  off  remarkably 
lightly.  The  Allies  have  better  reason  to  complain  of  the 
generosity  of  their  statesmen  than  Germany  of  their  pitiless 
exactions. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  demanded  in  the  Treaty 
not  only  compensation,  but  also  punishment,  and  they  have  given 
briefly,  but  in  full,  their  reason  for  demanding  punishment  in  a 
letter  signed  on  their  behalf  by  M.  Clemenceau  and  addressed  to 
Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  a  few  days  before  the  actual  signature 
of  the  Peace.  This  letter  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  documents  ever  published,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  regret  that  it  has  not  been  appended  to,  and  included  in, 
the  actual  Treaty,  to  which  it  would  have  formed  a  most  valuable 
explanatory  introduction.  It  is  a  pity  that  future  generations 
may  read  the  apparently  severe  penal  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  without  knowing  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
Allies  to  insist  upon  stern  and  punitive  terms.  I  would  urge  that 
the  letter  explanatory  to  the  Treaty  should  be  printed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  that  document  wherever  possible.  It  stated  in  burning 
phrases  which  should  be  known*  and  remembered  by  future 
generations  of  Germans  and  of  their  opponents  to  the  end  of 
time : — 


“In  view  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  the  war  which  began  on 
August  1st,  1914,  was  the  greatest  crime  against  humanity  and  the  freedom 
of  peoples  that  any  nation  calling  itself  civilised  has  ever  consciously  com¬ 
mitted.  .  . 

"Germany’s  responsibility,  however,  is  not  confined  to  having  planned 
and  started  the  war.  She  is  no  less  responsible  for  the  savage  and  inhuman 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted.  Though  Germany  was  itself  the 
guarantor  of  Belgium,  the  rulers  of  Germany  violated,  after  a  promise  to 
respect  it,  the  neutrality  of  this  unoffending  people.  Not  content  with  this, 
they  deliberately  carried  out  a  series  of  promiscuous  shootings  and  burnings 
with  the  sole  object  of  terrifying  the  inhabitants  into  submission  by  the  very 
frightfulness  of  their  action.  They  were  the  first  to  use  poisonous  gas, 
notwithstanding  the  appalling  suffering  it  entailed.  They  began  the  bombing 
and  long-distance  shelling  of  towns  for  no  military  object,  but  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  moral  of  their  opponents  by  striking  at  their  women 
and  children.  They  commenced  the  submarine  campaign  w'ith  its  piratical 
challenge  to  international  law  and  its  destruction  of  great  numbers  of  innocent 
passengers  and  sailors  in  mid-ocean,  far  from  succour,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wind  and  waves  and  the  yet  more  ruthless  submarine  crews.  They  drove 
thousands  of  men  and  women  and  children  with  brutal  savagery  into  slavery 
m  foreign  lands.  They  allowed  barbarities  to  be  practised  against  their 
prisoners  of  war  from  which  the  most  uncivilised  peoples  would  have  recoiled. 
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The  conduct  of  Germany  is  almost  unexampled  in  human  history.  The 
terrible  responsibility  which  lies  at  her  doors  cun  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  not 
less  than  7,000,000  dead  lie  buried  in  Europe,  while  more  than  20,000,000 
others  carry  upon  them  the  evidence  of  wounds  and  suffering,  because 
Germany  saw  fit  to  gratify  her  lust  for  tyranny  by  resort  to  war.  .  .  . 

“Justice,  therefore,  is  the  only  possible  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  this  terrible  war.  Justice  is  what  the  German  Delegation  asks 
for  and  says  that  Germany  has  been  promised.  But  it  must  be  justice  for 
all.  There  must  be  justice  for  the  dead  and  wounded  and  for  those  who  have 
been  orphaned  and  bereaved  that  Europe  might  be  freed  from  Prussian 
despotism.  There  must  be  justice  for  the  peoples  who  now  stagger  under 
war  debts  which  exceed  £150,000,000,000  that  liberty  might  be  saved.  There 
must  be  justice  for  those  millions  whose  homes  and  land,  ships  and  property 
German  savagery  has  spoliated  and  destroyed. 

“  This  is  why  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  insisted  as  a  cardinal 
feature  of  the  Treaty  that  Germany  must  undertake  to  make  reparation  to 
the  very  uttermost  of  her  power,  for  reparation  for  wrongs  inflicted  is  of  the 
essence  of  justice.  That  is  why  they  insist  that  those  individuals  who  are 
most  clearly  responsible  for  German  aggression  and  for  those  acts  of  barbarism 
and  inhumanity  which  have  disgraced  German  conduct  of  the  war  must  bo 
handed  over  to  a  justice  which  has  not  been  meted  out  to  them  at  home. 
That,  too,  is  why  Germany  must  submit  for  a  few  years  to  certain  special 
disabilities  and  arrangements.  Germany  has  ruined  the  industries,  the 
mines,  and  the  machinery  of  neighlxjuring  countries,  not  during  battle,  but 
with  the  deliberate  and  calculated  purpijse  of  enabling  her  own  industries  to 
seize  their  markets  before  their  industries  could  recover  from  the  dovitstation 
thus  wantonly  inflicted  upon  them. 

“flermany  has  despoiled  her  neighbours  of  everything  she  could  make  use 
of  or  carry  away.  Germany  has  destroyed  the  shipping  of  all  nationo  in  the 
high  seas,  where  there  was  no  chance  of  rescue  for  their  passengers  and 
crews.  It  is  only  justice  that  restitution  should  be  made,  and  that  these 
wronged  peoples  should  be  safeguarded  for  a  time  from  the  competition  of  a 
nation  whose  industries  are  intact  and  have  been  fortified  by  macbiner}' 
stolen  from  occupied  territories.  If  these  things  are  hardships  for  Germany, 
they  are  hardships  which  Germany  has  brought  upon  herself.  Somebody 
must  suffer  for  the  consequences  of  the  war.  Is  it  to  be  Germany  or  the 
|)eople  she  has  wronged? 

“  Not  to  do  justice  to  all  concerned  would  only  leave  the  world  open  to 
fresh  calamities.  If  the  German  people  themselves,  or  any  other  nation,  are 
to  h('  deterred  from  following  the  footsteps  of  Prussia;  if  mankind  is  to  be 
lifted  out  of  the  belief  that  war  for  selfish  ends  is  legitimate  to  any  State;  if 
the  old  era  is  to  be  left  behind  and  nations  as  well  as  individuals  are  to  be 
brought  beneath  the  reign  of  law,  even  if  there  is  to  be  early  reconciliation 
and  appeasement,  it  will  be  because  those  responsible  for  concluding  the  war 
have  had  the  courage  to  see  that  justice  is  not  deflected  for  the  sake  of 
convenient  peace . 

“  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  therefore  believe  that  the  Pence  they 
have  proposed  is  fundamentally  a  ‘  Peace  of  Justice  ’  ,  .  . 

“  The  Allies  consider  that  the  punishment  of  those  who  have  been  prin¬ 
cipally  responsible  for  bringing  so  much  misery  and  suffering  upon  the  world 
is  essential  to  justice.  They  regard  it  as  no  less  essential  ns  a  deterrent  to 
those  rulers  who  may  seek  to  follow  Prussia’s  example.  If  the  world  is  to  be 
eetablished  on  a  new  basis,  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  must  be  brought 
under  the  penalties  required  by  the  reign  of  law.” 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  in  his  great  speech  on  the  Treaty  : — 

“I  think  it  is  essential,  if  wars  of  this  kind  are  to  be  prevented  in  future, 
that  those  who  are  personally  responsible  for  them  and  have  taken  part  in 

plotting  and  planning  them  should  be  held  personally  responsible . 

Hey  ought  to  be  held  responsible.  Therefore,  we  have  decided  upon  an 
exceptional  course.  A  pity  it  is  that  it  is  exceptional.  If  it  had  been  done 
before  there  would  have  been  fewer  wars.  We  have  decided  that  the  man 
who  undoubtedly  heid  the  prime  responsibility  for  the  war,  in  the  judgment, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  Allieel  countries,  should  be  tried  for  the  offence  he  com¬ 
mitted  in  breaking  treaties  which  he  w’as  bound  in  honour  to  respect,  which 
he  was  a  party  to,  and  by  that  means  bringing  such  horrors  upon  the  world. 
The  Allied  countries  have  decided,  quite  unanimously,  that  the  tribunal  shall 
be  an  inter-Allied  one,  and  shall  sit  in  Ijondon  for  the  trial  of  the  person 
supremely  responsible  for  this  war . 

“OfiBcers  who  are  guilty  of  these  things  in  a  moment  of  arrogance,  feeling 
that  their  power  is  irresistible  and  that  they  may  do  as  they  please,  ought  to 
be  made  to  know  in  future  that  they  will  be  held  personally  responsible. 

“Justice  ought  not  to  be  merely  tempered  by  mercy,  but  it  ought  also  to 
be  guided  by  wisdom . 

"It  is  said,  ‘  Are  you  not  punishing  Germany  for  the  crime  of  her  rulers?’ 
Well,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  answer  this,  but  I  must.  If  Germany  had  been 
committed  to  this  war  against  the  will  of  her  people,  I  say  at  once  we  ought 
to  have  taken  that  into  account  in  the  terms  of  peaqe.  But  was  that  so? 
The  nation  approved,  the  nation  applauded.  The  nation  had  been  taught 
to  approve  and  applaud.  From  the  Baltic  to  the  Bodensee  the  nation  was 
united  and  enthusiastic  behind  this  enterprise.  It  was  not  like  the  unity  and 
enthusiasm  of  France  to  repel  an  invader  on  French  soil.  It  was  an 
enthusiasm  which  was  at  its  highest  when  German  troops  were  marching 
through  Belgium,  .  .  . 

“I  should  have  been  glad  if  it  had  been  possible  to  say  that  this  was  a  war 
that  had  been  entered  into  against  the  will  of  the  German  people,  but  it  was 
not.  And,  therefore,  in  the  tenns  it  is  essential  that  nations  should  know, 
if  they  enter  into  unprovoked  wars  of  aggression  against  their  neighbours, 
wliat  may  lie  in  store  for  them  when  defeat  falls  upon  their  arms.” 

If  justice  is  to  rule  the  world,  if  war  is  to  cease  to  be  the  sport 
of  kings  and  of  ambitious  leaders,  there  must  be  adequate  punish¬ 
ment  for  those  who  bring  about  war  with  criminal  levity  and  for 
those  who  in  war  act  with  utter  disregard  of  the  laws  of  war 
and  of  the  laws  of  humanity,  which  are  respected  even  by  savages. 
Bismarck  himself  toyed  with  the  idea  that  an  International  Court 
might  be  created  to  try  and  punish  those  responsible  for  war. 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace  and  to  prevent  Germany 
falling  upon  one  of  her  weaker  neighbours,  arrangements  had  to 
be  made  to  safeguard  them  against  a  German  attack.  With  the 
object  of  establishing  a  lasting  peace,  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  Germany  were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  to  a  national 
police  force.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  in  his  great  speech  : — 

“What  are  the  guarantees?  The  first  is  the  disarmament  of  Germany. 
The  German  army  was  the  foundation  and  corner-stone  of  Prussian  policy. 
You  had  to  scatter  it,  disperse  it,  disarm  it.  to  make  it  impossible  for  it  to 
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come  together  again,  to  make  it  impossible  to  equip  sucli  an  armj’.  The  first 
step  we  took  was  to  reduce  the  German  army  from  4,000,000 — I  tliink  it  was 
formerly,  to  100,000 — quite  adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  in 
Germany.  Then  came  the  question  whether  that  army  should  be  a  voluntary 
army  or  a  conscript  army.  The  British  Delegation  had  no  hesitation  in 
proposing  that  it  should  be  a  voluntary  army,  with  long-term  service,  and  I 
will  tell  the  House  why  wo  came  to  that  conclusion. 

“  The  first  proposal  was  that  there  should  be  a  conscript  army  of  200,000 
men.  That  would  have  meant  that  in  10  years  you  might  have  had  a  million 
and  a-half  of  trained  men  in  Germany,  and  in  20  years  you  might  have  had 
3,000,000  armed  trained  men.  As  everyone  knows,  that  was,  more  or  less, 
the  method  by  which  the  army  was  created  in  Germany  which  overthrew 
Napoleon — by  a  short  term  of  service  and  passing  the  youth  of  the  nation 
as  rapidly  as  they  could  through  the  machine.  That,  we  did  not  think,  was 
disarming  Germany.  Therefore,  we  strongly  advocated  a  long-service  army, 
which  would  leave  the  mass  of  the  population  untrained  and  make  it 
impossible  for  Germany  to  raise  huge  armies,  even  if  they  got  someone  else 
to  equip  them.  There  was  always  that  possible  danger,  that,  although  they 
might  not  be  able  to  do  it  themselves,  they  might  have  been  in  alliance  with 
a  country  that  could  equip  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  had  not  got 
the  trained  men,  it  would  have  taken  time,  at  any  rate,  to  accustom  them  to 
the  use  of  arms.” 

.\nother,  and  a  most  potent,  guarantee  of  peace  lies  in 
Article  180  of  the  Treaty,  according  to  which  Germany  must  dis¬ 
arm  and  dismantle  all  fortifications  situated  within  a  zone  of 
fifty  kilometres  east  of  the  Rhine.  This  unfortified  zone  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  Germany.  Tt  contains  in  the  north 
the  greatest  German  coalfield  wdth  Essen ;  around  the  pits  lie 
the  great  iron  and  steel  works  which  have  been  the  main  source 
of  Germany’s  military,  industrial,  and  financial  power.  The  dis¬ 
armed  zone  contains  in  the  south  a  most  important  chain  of  well- 
wooded  mountains,  the  Black  Forest,  which,  if  fortified,  would 
be  almost  impassable  to  an  army  owdng  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
valleys  and  passes  which  lead  through  it.  Thus  Germany  will 
have  an  open  frontier  towards  the  west.  In  future  her  coal  and 
iron  districts  will  as  much  stand  open  to  the  French  as  the  French 
coal  and  iron  districts  stood  open  to  the  Germans  in  1914.  That 
seems  a  fit  retribution.  However,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
French  will  abuse  their  power  over  Germany.  They  have 
suffered  too  much  in  the  w’ar. 

According  to  the  Journal  Officiel,  quoted  by  Le  Tempit  on 
February  11th,  1919,  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  population 
of  France  has  been  as  follows  in  the  77  Departments  of  the 
country  which  were  unaffected  by  enemy  occupation  : — 


Births. 

Dfaths. 

1913 

004.811 

.587, 44r, 

1914 

594 ,222 

047.549 

1915 

387,800 

055,140 

1910 

315,087 

007,742 

1917 

... 

... 

.343,310 

013,148 
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“In  these  departments,  therefore,  the  excess  of  deaths  amounted  to  883,160 
for  1914-17*  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  diminished 
number  of  births.  These  statistics  take  no  account  of  the  eleven  departments 
wholly  or  partly  occupied  by  the  enemy,  nor  of  the  losses  caused  by  enemy 
action,  which  have  been  fixed  at  1,400,000. 

"M.  March,  Director  of  Statistics,  regards  the  demographic  situation  in 
France  as  one  of  extreme  gravity  on  account  of  its  influence  on  the  economic 
future  of  the  country.  Men  of  16-35  years,  he  says,  are  chiefly  responsible 
for  production ;  it  is  possible  to  estimate  approximately  their  number  in  1935 
as  follows  : — 

Number  according  to  Census  of  March,  1911  12,300,000 

Military  losses  during  the  war...  ...  ...  1,400,000 

Deficit  of  male  births,  1914-17,  less  normal 

mortality  of  new-born  children...  ...  600.000  2,000,000 

2,000,000  10,:300,000 


“In  other  words,  the  number  of  men  available  for  work  in  1935  will  be 
rne-sixth  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  population  remained  prac¬ 
tically  constant  as  it  was  before  the  war.” 

France  with  her  stagnant  [Mjpulation  has  been  deprived  of  one- 
sixth  of  her  manhood,  and  has  lost  more  than  2,000,000  people. 
This  loss  will  be  met  to  some  extent  by  the  acquisition  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  which  contains  approximately  2,000,000  inhabitants. 
France’s  jKipulation  will  therefore  be  38,000,000,  and  the  French 
will  be  in  a  considerable  minority  if  compared  with  the  Germans. 
Of  course,  the  German  jxipulation  also  has  been  very  severely 
reduced  by  the  war  and  the  blockade.  The  Copenhagen  Society 
for  the  Investigation  of  the  Social  Effects  of  the  War  stated  in 
its  first  report  in  March,  1910  : — 

“The  German  suft'ered  by  diminution  in  births  and  increase  of  mortality  a 
total  loss  of  approximately  5,600,000  souls.  Consequently  there  is  a  down¬ 
ward  movement  of  the  population  figures.  The  number  of  inhabitants  has 
sunk  from  67,800,000  to  about  65,100,000.  Of  these,  33,900,000  are  females 
and  only  31,200,000  arc  males.  Of  the  total  losses,  approximately  3,500,000 
were  caused  by  the  diminutions  iri  births  and  about  2,100,000  by  the  increase 
of  deaths. 

“The  increase  of  mortality  has,  in  consequence  of  the  great  numbers, 
about  1,800,000  killed  in  the  war,  chiefly  affected  the  strongest  and  most 
effective  members  of  the  male  class.  The  number  of  men  of  military  age  has 
declined  by  13  per  cent.  In  this  way  the  best  labour  of  the  German  nation 
bas  to  a  large  extent  been  ruined.” 

If  we  deduct  from  tlie  German  population  of  65,100,000  the 
number  of  those  occupying  the  tenitories  ceded  or  likely  to  be 
ceded,  Germany  will  have  a  ix)pulation  of  about  57,000,000  as 
compared  with  the  38,000,000  of  France.  For  the  time  being  the 
Germans  possess  in  man-power  a  very  considerable  advantage 
over  France.  Whether  that  advantage  will  remain  with  them  is, 
liowever,  doubtful,  as  will  presently  be  shown. 
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By  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  justice,  Germany  loses  absolutely  certain  territories 
which  are  inhabited  by  men  who  wish  to  be  free  from  the  German 
yoke,  such  as  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  preponderantly  Polish  districts 
which  belonged  to  the  old  Polish  State,  and  some  comparatively 
unimportant  districts  such  as  Malmedy,  Moresnet,  Memel,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Saar  Valley,  of  parts  of  Slesvig,  which  are 
inhabited  by  large  numbers  of  Danes,  of  Upper  Silesia,  which  is 
chiefly  populated  by  immigrant  Poles,  and  of  certain  parts  of  the 
provinces  of  West  Prussia  and  of  East  Prussia,  which  are  claimed 
by  Poland,  but  where  the  position  is  a  little  doubtful  will  deter¬ 
mine  their  allegiance  by  a  free  vote  taken  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Powers.  In  addition,  the  district  of  Dantzig  becomes  indepen¬ 
dent.  The  Saar  Valley  and  Upper  Silesia  are  districts  of  very 
great  value  and  importance.  Upper  Silesia  contains  the  second 
largest  coalfield,  and  the  Saar  Valley,  the  third  largest  coalfield, 
in  Germany.  Both  are  exceedingly  important  centres  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  w'hich  habitually  settle  around  the  coal  pits. 

The  (piestion  now  arises  :  How  will  the  people  in  the  plebiscite 
districts  vote?  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  people  of  Northern 
Slesvig  will  demand  reunion  with  Denmark.  Even  the  German 
inhabitants  of  that  district  may  vote  in  favour  of  the  Danish 
nationality  for  prudential  reasons.  After  all,  self-interest  is  at 
least  as  potent  a  factor  as  patriotism.  The  well-to-do  will  wish 
to  escape  the  crushing  taxation  which  Germany  will  have  to 
impose  upon  her  inhabitants,  and  the  working  men  have  suffered 
so  much  from  Prussia’s  absolutism,  during  the  war  and  previous 
to  its  outbreak  that  they  will  probably  welcome  a  change.  For 
similar  reasons  the  inhabitants  of  the  Saar  Valley  may,  when  the 
temporary  occupation  by  the  French  comes  to  an  end,  vote  in 
favour  of  being  placed  under  French  rule.  The  French,  whose 
country  is  poor  in  coal,  and  who  require  vast  quantities  of  coal 
with  which  to  smelt  the  gigantic  stores  of  iron-ore  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  will  not  unnaturally  do  their  best  to  gain  the  goodwill 
and  affection  of  the  Saar  people  by  respecting  their  peculiarities, 
giving  them  as  much  liberty  as  jiossible,  and  making  them 
prosperous.  The  Polish  districts  in  Upper  Silesia  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  vote  in  favour  of  attachment  to  Poland,  and  so  may  the 
plebiscitary  districts  of  East  Prussia  and  West  Prussia.  Thus 
Germany  should  lose  approximately  8,000,000  inhabitants,  but  her 
loss  in  man-power  will  not  be  as  serious  as  her  loss  in  industrial 
resources  contained  in  the  districts  ceded  and  in  the  districts 
likely  to  be  lost. 

Goal  and  iron  are  the  twin  foundations  of  modern  industry. 
The  bulk  of  Germany’s  iron-ore  was  situated  in  Lorraine,  which 
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has  become  French.  In  Germany  proper  there  are  a  number  of 
small  ironfields,  but  the  ore  contained  in  them  is  of  poor  quality. 
The  vast  bulk  of  Germany’s  iron  has  been  transferred  to  France. 
Germany’s  coal  position  has  been  affected  by  the  war  as 
follows  : — 

Coal  Resources  of  the  Saar  Valley  ...  ...  16,548,000,000  tons 

,,  ,,  of  Upper  Silesia .  ...  165,987,000,000  ,, 

182,535,000,000  „ 

Coal  Resources  of  Ruhr  and  all  other  fields  ...  227,440,000,000  ,, 

Total .  409,975,000,000  „ 

Upper  Silesia  contains  not  only  about  as  large  a  quantity  of 
coal  as  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  is  also  exceedingly 
rich  in  zinc  and  lead.  The  bulk  of  the  German  zinc  and  lead 
production  came  from  Silesia.  In  1912  Upper  Silesia  produced 
198,264  tons  of  zinc  and  48,964  tons  of  lead. 

Alsace-Lorraine  contains  not  only  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  iron-ore  fields  in  Europe,  but  is  also  exceedingly  rich  in 
potash.  The  recently  discovered  potash  deposits  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  have  rapidly  come  to  the  front  because  they  contain  a 
larger  percentage'  of  that  valuable  salt  than  the  potash  deposits  in 
other  parts  of  Germany.  In  1913  one-fifth  of  Germany’s  potash 
production  came  from  the  districts  which  have  become  French. 

While  Upper  Silesia,  the  Saar  Valley,  and  Alsace-Lorraine  are 
exceedingly  valuable  owing  to  their  vast  mineral  wealth  and  owing 
to  the  possession  of  numerous  and  exceedingly  prosperous  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  Germany’s  Polish  districts  are  exceedingly 
important  because  of  the  vast  quantities  of  agricultural  produce 
raised  in  them.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Peace  Committee  of  the 
German  National  Assembly  in  the  middle  of  May,  Herr  Wissell 
stated  that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  peace,  Germany  would 
lose  25  per  cent,  of  her  agricultural  soil,  45  per  cent,  of  her  wheat, 
20‘5  per  cent,  of  her  oats,  23  per  cent,  of  her  barley,  25  per  cent, 
of  her  potatoes,  25  per  cent,  of  her  sugar-beet,  18  per  cent,  of  her 
hay,  20  per  cent,  of  her  cattle,  19  per  cent,  of  her  pigs,  and  29  per 
cent,  of  her  horses.  Possibly  these  figures,  which  cannot  easily 
be  checked,  overstate  the  case  in  the  hope  of  influencing  the 
Allies.  Still,  it  is  clear  that  by  the  Peace  Treaty  Germany  loses 
some  of  the  most  valuable  mineral,  industrial,  and  agricultural 
districts.  That  is  a  very  serious  matter.  The  prosperity  of 
peoples  and  the  increase  of  population  depend  on  their  natural 
resources  and  on  the  manufacturing  industries  whereby  people 
live.  The  formerly  well-balanced  national  economy  of  Germany 
has  been  thrown  completely  out  of  gear  in  consequence  of  the 
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war.  Of  recent  years  Germany’s  population  increased  per  annum 
by  about  800,000,  because  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country  and 
the  rapidly  expanding  industries  enabled  greater  and  ever  greater 
numbers  of  men  to  make  a  good  living  by  the  work  of  their  hands. 
That  happy  position  has  come  to  an  end  owing  to  the  war. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  was  Germany’s  premier  industry. 
It  occupied  as  prominent  a  position  in  the  country  as  the  cotton 
industry  does  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Before  the  war  Germany 
produced  twice  as  much  iron  and  steel  as  Great  Britain.  She 
j)roduced  more  iron  and  steel  than  all  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  combined.  The  bulk  of  her  domestic  iron  came  from 
Lorraine,  and  it  was  smelted  chiefly  with  coal  from  the  Kuhr 
district.  Owing  to  the  war  the  political  frontier  divides  the  coal 
and  iron-ore.  The  great  iron  and  steel  works  in  the  Essen  dis¬ 
trict  will  decline  and  decay  unless  the  French  supply  them  liberally 
with  the  ore  they  need.  However,  the  French  wish  to  establish 
themselves  a  great  iron  industry  of  their  own,  and  they  may  refuse 
to  supply  Germany  with  iron-ore.  The  great  iron  industry  of 
Germany  is,  therefore,  in  a  most  precarious  position,  and  if  the 
French  should  succeed  in  obtaining  sufficient  coal,  either  from  the 
Saar  Valley  or  from  Germany,  the  vast  population  settled  about 
the  Ruhr  coalpits  will  have  to  emigrate,  and  conceivably  they  may 
migrate  to  France  and  establish  their  industry  there.  For 
economic  reasons  alone  it  seems  not  impossible  that  a  Rhenish 
Republic  will  be  established.  An  independent  Rhenish  State, 
which  would  include  the  great  coal  and  iron  district  about  Essen, 
could  easily  establish  intimate  relations  with  the  French  Republic. 
Perhaps  only  in  this  way  could  the  great  iron  industries  of  that 
formerly  so  prosperous  district  be  preserved.  The  great  indus¬ 
trialists  who  control  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  iron  trade  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  favour  of  creating  an  independent  Rhenish 
Republic,  which,  in  course  of  time,  might  become  firmly  attached 
to  France. 

The  manufacturing  industries  are  carried  on  habitually  close  to 
the  coal-mines  because  of  the  economy  resulting  from  working 
them  in  a  position  where  fuel  is  cheap.  While  the  western 
industries  of  Germany  may  migrate  into  France,  the  eastern 
industries  of  the  country  may  migrate  into  Poland.  Both  France 
and  Poland  will  undoubtedly  endeavour  to  attract  to  themselves 
the  German  industries  and  the  workers  engaged  in  them  bj 
various  means,  such  as  immunities,  encouragements  of  various 
kinds,  favourable  railway  tariffs,  customs  regulations,  etc.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  fxjpulation  of  Ger¬ 
many  may  come  to  an  end.  The  loss  of  most  important  mineral, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  resources  alone  should  suffice  to  act  as 
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a  check  upon  population,  but  an  additional  pressure  will  be 
exercised  by  the  gigantic  burden  of  the  war  debt  and  by  extremely 
high  taxes,  with  which  alone  that  debt  can  be  reduced.  Lastly, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Germany  will  succeed  in  her  democratic 
experiment.  Historical  experience  teaches  us  that  revolution 
leads,  as  a  rule,  to  a  counter-revolution,  and  to  a  counter-counter¬ 
revolution.  Nations  which  have  overthrown  their  Governments 
do  not  easily  settle  down  to  peaceful  work.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  German  revolution  was  the  most  peaceful  revolution  in 
history,  but  the  identical  words  w'ere  used  when  the  Russians 
overthrew  their  Tsar.  The  bloodless  revolution  of  Russia  led 
to  an  unprecedented  outbreak  of  murder  and  rapine.  Germany 
is  not  likely  to  experience  the  creation  of  a  Bolshevist  regime,  but 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  real  German  revolution  has  not 
yet  begun.  The  differences  between  north  and  south,  west  and 
east  are  very  great.  The  Prussians  differ  in  character  funda¬ 
mentally  from  the  Hanoverians,  the  Bavarians  from  the  Hessians, 
and  the  Prussians,  who  have  hitherto  ruled  Germany,  are  hated 
everywhere.  Then  there  are  the  religious  differences  between 
north  and  south.  Hitherto  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  one- 
third  of  the  German  population,  were  excluded  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Both  Count  Hertling  and  Herr  Erzberger  were  Roman 
Catholics.  Their  advent  to  powder  is  a  portent.  The  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  south  and  west  of  Germany  are  profoundly  dis- 
sjitisfied  with  Protestant  Prussia  and  all  its  works.  Both  Bavaria 
and  the  Rhenish  province  are  strongholds  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
Economic  reasons  for  establishing  an  independent  Rhenish 
Republic,  which  would  gravitate  towards  France,  would  be  re¬ 
inforced  by  political  and  religious  considerations.  The  separation 
of  one  German  land  from  Prussia  might  lead  to  the  separation  of 
other  lands.  Germany  may  experience  either  a  social  or  a  political 
revolution,  a  rising  of  the  masses  against  the  classes,  or  a  revolt  of 
the  non-Prussians  against  the  Prussians,  which  would  lead  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  State. 

Many  far-seeing  Germans  believe  that,  owing  to  the  vast  changes 
effected  by  the  war,  Germany  will  cease  to  possess  a  rapidly 
expanding  population,  that  the  German  people  in  Germany  wull 
either  become  stationary  or  decline  in  numbers.  For  instance, 
the  Hamhurgische  Correspondent  stated  on  May  8th,  1919  : — 


There  seem  to  be  abundant  signs  that,  as  soon  as  communications  are 
re-opened,  many  of  tbe  most  capable  men  in  the  country  will  seek  a  new  life 
abr(^.  The  South  American  Republics,  and  even  hostile  countries  like  Japan, 
make  promising  offers  to  attract  German  officers.  Many  young  men  are 
willing  to  take  subordinate  positions  in  a  foreign  land  rather  than  live  in 
Germany  under  the  prevailing  uncertain  political  and  economic  conditions. 

The  greatest  encouragement  to  emigration  is  given  by  the  projected 
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socialisafion  of  all  the  industries.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an 
engineer  or  a  chemist,  aware  of  his  own  capabilities,  will  place  his  best 
services  at  the  disposal  of  a  bureaucratic  system,  where  he  would  work 
mechanically  for  indifferent  pay.  He  knows  that  he  will  be  welcomed  in 
foreign  countries  where  he  can  live  a  freer  life. 

“  Finally,  .socialisation  will  check  the  export  trade,  which  finds  occupation 
for  680,000  workers.  The  result  will  be  unemployment  and  a  drop  in  wages. 
A  large  number  of  workers  will  be  compelled  to  emigrate  and  help  foreign 
industries  by  their  valuable  labour.  These  will  be  lost  to  Germany,  since 
she  has  no  colonies,  and  it  is  certain  that  those  who  emigrate  will  not  be  the 
worst  members  of  the  community,  for  foreign  countries  refuse  nowadays  to 
admit  any  but  suitable  emigrants.” 

While  the  loss  of  important  economic  resources,  the  pressure  of 
high  taxation,  political  disorder,  and  all  the  other  consequences  of 
defeat,  may  cause  the  German  population  to  become  stagnant  or 
retrogressive,  the  transference  of  exceedingly  important  German 
resources  may  cause  the  population  of  her  neighbour  countries  to 
expand.  The  stationary  population  of  France  may  once  more 
increase,  and  Poland  may  become  one  of  the  principal  industrial 
States  in  Europe,  for  she  possesses  not  only  an  abundance  of  coal, 
but  of  other  important  raw  materials  as  well.  Whether  the 
countries  surrounding  Germany  will  flourish  and  expand  at  Ger¬ 
many’s  cost  depends,  of  course,  very  largely  upon  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  them  and  upon  the  policy  of  their  Governments.  All 
the  advantages  flowing  from  victory  may  be  lost  to  France,  Italy, 
and  Poland  through  civil  commotions.  Internal  peace  and  good 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  may  lead  to  the  rapid  advance 
of  these  severely  tried  States  in  w'ealth,  power,  and  population. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  France  may  once  more  become  the 
leading  country  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  only  in  science, 
art.,  and  military  power,  but  in  wealth,  industry,  commerce,  and 
trade  as  well.  By  her  attack  upon  civilisation  in  1914  Germany 
may  have  committed  suicide.  Pouttcfs. 
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The  world’s  greatest  war  will  necessarily  be  followed  by  the 
world’s  greatest  upheaval.  Nothing  else  was  to  be  expected,  and 
the  upheaval  is  with  us  now.  For  the  first  time  there  has  been 
a  war  of  peoples,  with  combatant  armies  of  millions  and  non- 
combatant  armies  of  scores  of  millions.  Social,  industrial, 
political  life  has  been  torn  up  violently  by  the  roots.  A  rapid 
ora  quiet  subsidence  was  impossible,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of 
either.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  is  signed  and  the  League  of  Nations 
has  been  established,  but  the  world  remains  as  distracted  as  ever, 
and  the  benign  new  spirit  wdiich  was  to  animate  it  has  signally 
failed  to  appear.  The  barometer  is  set  at  storm. 

The  causes  are  many,  and  among  them  not  the  least  is  Labour. 
.\t  best.  Labour  is  dissatisfied  and  restless.  At  worst  it  is  sullen 
or  defiant.  Its  mood  is  self-assertive  and  intolerant.  It  talks 
glibly  of  Revolution.  It  is  grasping  at  political  power  which — 
to  be  frank — it  is  (piite  unfit  to  use.  It  is  doing  its  best  to  make 
government  of  any  kind — including  its  own — impossible  through 
its  indiscipline  and  selfishness.  The  ill-humour  and  factiousness 
of  Labour  in  the  Allied  countries  are  the  main  hope  w^hich  now 
remains  to  Germany  of  being  able  to  rid  herself  of  the  crushing 
obligations  justly  laid  upon  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Even 
responsible  Labour  leaders  talk  lightly  of  revising  the  peace 
terms  as  soon  as  a  Labour  and  Socialist  Government  is  in  power  ! 
The  Paris  Conference,  according  to  them,  is  to  be  overhauled  by 
some  new  Berne  Conference  of  International  Socialists. 

Yet  there  never  was  such  a  sincere  and  general  regard  for 
Labour’s  real  welfare.  Public  opinion  was  never  so  benevolent 
towards  its  reasonable  demands  for  improved  social  and  industrial 
conditions  and  a  fairer  share  of  the  products  of  industry.  The 
change  had  begun  even  before  the  war.  The  public  con¬ 
science  refused  to  be  satisfied  any  longer  by  the  old  explana¬ 
tions,  when  intolerable  conditions  of  squalor  and  wretched¬ 
ness  were  said  to  be  part  of  some  mysterious  scheme  of  Providence, 
and  at  the  first  sign  of  trade  slackening  Capital  always  selfishly 
gave  notice  that  wages  must  be  reduced.  A  century  ago,  in  the 
year  after  Waterloo,  industrial  distress  was  general  throughout 
England.  Scores  of  collieries  were  idle.  Bands  of  starving 
miners  roamed  about  the  country,  drawing  with  ropes  a  few 
waggons  laden  with  coal  to  advertise  their  distresses.  They 
carried  with  them  certificates  signed  by  the  clergy  of  their  own 
parishes  setting  forth  their  necessitous  condition.  As  they  were 
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liable  to  be  thrust  into  gaol,  if  they  begged,  they  made  ‘‘collec- 
tions.”  Magistrates  of  the  towns  through  which  they  passed 
nervously  begged  them  to  depart  out  of  their  borders,  assnnnp 
them  that  they  had  more  than  enough  to  do  to  support  their  own 
poor.  Troops  of  Yeomanry  hovered  in  the  vicinity  in  case  the 
demonstrators  were  turbulent,  which  they  rarely  were.  Bread 
riots  broke  out  in  East  Anglia  and  among  the  iron-workers  in 
South  Wales,  and  many  threshing  machines  and  stocking  frames 
in  Yorkshire  and  the  Midlands  were  destroyed.  But  the  modem 
student  is  struck  principally  by  the  dumb  misery  of  the  people, 
who,  in  times  of  scarcity,  high  prices  or  unemployment,  suffered 
first  and  suffered  last,  and  had  only  the  Poor  Law  to  look  to  for 
relief.  There  was  no  talk  then  of  a  heavy  State  subsidy  so  that 
the  quartern  loaf  might  be  bought  by  rich  and  poor  alike  for  9d. 
The  change  in  the  conditions  of  to-day  is  marvellous.  Labour 
has  now  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  apathy  of  public  opinion. 
Everyone  is  sincerely  eager  for  the  prompt  redress  of  any  proved 
grievance  and  injustice  which  may  oppress  the  working  classes. 
Sympathy  goes  out  instinctively  to  the  downtrodden  and  the 
suffering.  All  that  is  asked  in  return  is  that  Labour  shall  show 
some  sense  of  reasonableness  and  responsibility  and  shall  respect 
its  duty  to  the  community,  of  which  it  forms  part. 

What  is  Labour’s  response?  To  answer  that  question,  however 
briefly,  we  must  consider  the  attitude  of  Labour  towards  some 
of  the  leading  problems  of  the  day,  remembering  that  Labour  is 
not  merely  a  collection  of  Trade  Unions,  each  working  for  the 
special  industrial  good  of  its  own  members,  but  also  a  political 
party  which  hopes  shortly  vo  become  the  strongest  party  in  the 
State  and  to  form  a  Labour  Government.  The  principal  indus¬ 
trial  problem  of  the  hour  is  that  of  Increased  Production.  It  is 
common  ground,  alike  with  publicists  and  practical  men  of 
affairs,  that  only  by  Increased  Production  can  British  industry 
hope  to  retain  or  regain  its  old  position.  The  costs  of  production 
have  enormously  increased.  Hours  of  work  in  all  industries  with¬ 
out  exception  are  much  shorter ;  rates  of  wages  have  risen  beyond 
all  expectation;  our  old  unrivalled  shipping  supremacy,  which 
gave  us  cheap  freights,  is  never  likely  to  be  restored  in  its  com¬ 
pleteness.  There  is  only  one  way  of  overcoming  the  cumulative 
effect  of  all  these  adverse  factors,  namely,  by  making  the  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  the  nation’s  industrial  machinery.  Capital,  no  doubt, 
will  be  put  to  more  scientific  use,  and  the  standard  of  manage¬ 
ment  will  be  raised.  But  there  is  only  a  strictly  limited  supply 
of  the  highest  business  skill,  and  the  main  hope  must  lie  in 
Increased  Production.  What,  then,  is  Labour’s  reply?  The  best 
of  their  leaders  accept  the  facts  and  the  conclusion.  But  they  are 
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conscious  that  the  subject  is  thoroughly  unpopular  with  their 
followers.  British  Labour  in  this  respect  has  learnt  nothing. 
Xhe  vicious  principle  of  ca’-canny  is  sedulously  practised, 
though  rarely  openly  preached.  Even  during  the  war  it 
usually  required  the  stimulus  of  a  threatened  or  actual  disaster 
to  persuade  the  workers  to  produce  their  maximum  results.  When 
our  armies  were  advancing,  or  when  the  outlook  seemed  cheerful, 
large  numbers  at  once  relapsed  to  their  ordinary  mood  and  went 
slow.  The  war  record  of  British  Labour  is  strangely  incon¬ 
sistent  with  itself.  The  miners  recruited  magnificently ;  but 
those  who  remained  were  the  very  first  to  strike  and  set  at 
defiance  the  salutary  decree  of  the  Defence  of  the  Kealm  Act  that 
there  should  be  no  strikes  while  the  nation  was  at  war.  In  the 
shipyards  and  the  munition  shops  the  most  wonderful  rallies 
were  witnessed  when  the  news  was  bad,  but  as  soon  as  there 
was  a  glimpse  of  blue  sky  we  heard  once  more  the  dismal 
threats  of  ‘  ‘  down  tools  ’  ’ — usually  in  the  very  places  where 
the  highest  wages  were  being  earned.  Or  some  headstrong 
local  branch  of  the  Eailwaymen’s  Union  would  start  an  un¬ 
authorised  strike  which  spread  like  a  contagion  from  centre  to 
centre  and  system  to  system. 

American  Labour  leaders,  like  Mr.  Gompers,  express  their 
intense  astonishment  at  the  persistence  in  England  of  the  ca’¬ 
canny  fallacy.  The  American  working  man,  we  are  told,  abjured 
it  a  generation  ago,  though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  same 
wave  of  insurgency  which  has  spread  through  the  Labour  ranks 
in  England  during  the  war,  has  spread  through  the  United  States 
also,  and  is  the  subject  of  much  anxiety  and  alarm.  The 
deliberate  restriction  of  production  by  the  workers  is  obviously 
fatal  to  any  hope  of  an  increase  of  national  production.  Lord 
Leverhulme  finds  a  solution  in  a  three-shift  day,  but  the  Unions 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  as  their  public  opinion  is 
manifestly  opposed  to  speeding  up,  the  prospect  is  grave.  In  the 
mines  output  steadily  falls  as  wages  rise  and  hours  are  shortened. 
A  minimum  national  output  of  250  million  tons  is  required  if  our 
trade  iKjsition  is  to  be  maintained ;  the  colliers  during  the  first 
twenty  weeks  of  this  year  have  been  producing  at  the  rate  only 
of  237  millions.  Mr.  Sraillie  denies  that  it  is  the  men’s  fault  and 
charges  the  mineowners  with  negligence  and  incompetence.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  admits  that  there  are  causes 
outside  the  industry  which  make  full  production  impossible,  but 
he  nevertheless  lays  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
disastrously  low  output  upon  the  miners  themselves.  He  says 
that  they  are  not  working  to  full  capacity.  Obviously,  they  are 
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uot.  They  are  not  putting  their  backs  into  it.  They  are  uot  in 
the  humour  for  hard  and  sustained  labour.  Most  unfortunately  for 
the  nation,  the  miners  are  at  this  moment  leading  the  forces  of 
Labour.  Mr.  Smillie  is  regarded  as  the  Napoleon  of  the  Labour 
movement.  He  is  admired  in  Labour  circles  because  of  his 
truculence  towards  Capitalism,  because  of  his  undisguised  am¬ 
bition  for  power,  because  he  makes  no  pretence  of  seeing  any  side 
of  the  argument  but  his  own.  He  is  popular  with  the  extremists 
because  he  is  an  extremist  himself,  and  he  is  followed  by  the 
moderates  in  the  Labour  ranks  because,  though  they  may  dis¬ 
approve  his  ultimate  revolutionary  aims,  they  are  always  readv 
to  accept  the  present  instalment  of  pecuniary  gain.  And  he  has 
undeniably  gained  them  many  such  instalments. 

The  rank  and  file  of  Labour  are  chiefly  interested  in  shortening 
hours  of  work  and  raising  wages.  Increased  Production  hae  no 
attraction  for  them.  They  turn  away  from  it  suspiciously  as  a 
device  of  the  capitalist  for  their  exploitation.  That  is  their  excuse 
for  an  attitude  which  the  more  reasonable  among  them  know  to 
be  wrong,  and  it  is  repeatedly  heard  in  connection  with  the 
demand  for  nationalisation  which  has  been  so  assiduously  forced 
to  the  front.  We  are  assured  with  due  solemnity  that  the  reason 
why  the  miners  will  not  increase  production  is  that  they  will 
not  exert  themselves  in  order  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  mine- 
owner  or  the  mining  shareholder.  But  if  the  mines  belonged 
to  the  nation,  it  would  be' a  great  satisfaction  to  the  honest 
collier  to  reflect  that  every  ounce  of  energy  which  he  threw  into 
his  work  was  helping  to  provide  cheap  coal  for  the  community! 
That,  we  are  told,  is  the  true  psychology  of  the  miner.  Give  him 
the  nationalisation  which  he  asks  for  and  he  will  put  his  whole 
soul  into  his  job  with  fervent  altruistic  devotion  !  It  is  a  pretty 
fable.  But  it  has  not  been  found  that  the  average  public  servant 
in  a  Government  Department — say,  the  Post  Office — is  more 
zealous  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  service  of  the  State  than 
the  average  wage-earner  in  private  employ.  On  the  contrary, 
the  very  contrary  tendencies  are  noted,  and  Government  employ¬ 
ment  enjoys  a  bad  reputation  for  deadening  energy,  chilling 
enthusiasm,  and  blighting  civility.  No  doubt  the  miners  hate 
making  large  profits  for  any  coal  owner  and  grudge  to  see  the 
swollen  dividends  of  certain  exceptionally  prosperous  companies. 
But  the  average  profit  of  all  the  companies  is  only  5  per  cent.,  and 
5  per  cent,  should  stir  no  envy.  The  attraction  of  nationalisation 
to  the  miners  is  the  alluring  prospect  it  holds  out  of  a  still  higher 
wage  for  a  still  shorter  week’s  work,  with  the  Miners’  Federation 
in  absolute  control  of  the  new  Ministry  of  Mines  and  able  to 
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dictate  the  eonditioiiB  on  which  the  industry  shall  be  carried  on. 
Their  leaders  recognise  that  unless  a  certain  output  of  coal  is  main¬ 
tained  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  must  be  paralysed  and  the 
export  trade  destroyed.  But  it  is  not  what  Mr.  Brace  and  Mr. 
Hartshorn  say  at  Westminster  which  prevails  at  meetings  of  the 
Federation.  There  the  extremists  regularly  carry  the  day,  and  it  is 
not  their  duty  to  the  community  which  determines  their  course  of 
action ;  it  is  the  country’s  unfortunate  dependence  ui)on  them ; 
and  this  they  are  now  ruthlessly  exploiting  in  peace  as  they  did 
in  war. 

Nor  do  they  stand  alone  in  this  respect,  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  this  new  defiance  of  the  State  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  most 
powerful  unions  is  one  of  the  ugliest  signs  of  the  times.  The 
triple  alliance  of  miners,  railway  men  and  transport-workers  is  a 
fighting  alliance,  planned  and  directed  with  the  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  State  to  its  knees,  if  the  State  resists  its  will.  It  was 
established  in  the  months  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  War.  No  sooner  was  the  compact  struck  than  the 
potent  instrument  of  offence  thus  created  had  to  be  put  away 
out  of  sight.  Many  people  forgot  its  existence,  and  so  long  as 
the  war  continued  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  great  majority 
of  both  leaders  and  men  of  the  triple  alliance  kept  this  weapon 
from  being  used  to  the  detriment,  if  not,  indeed,  to  the  ruin,  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Smillie  chafed  at  the  delay,  and  made  trouble 
whenever  occasion  offered,  but  not  till  the  Armistice  was  he  able 
to  set  his  plans  in  motion.  He  and  his  friends  played  their 
cards  well,  but  as  they  held  practically  all  the  trumps,  this 
was  not  very  difficult.  The  trumps  were  these — a  widespread 
consciousness  of  the  power  of  triumphant  democracy ;  a  genuine 
desire  on  the  part  of  all  classes  to  give  Labour  a  fairer  share  of 
the  products  of  industry ;  impatience  at  what  seemed — to  people 
who  would  not  or  could  not  understand  the  problem — the  slowness 
of  demobilisation,  aggravated  by  the  customary  official  blunder¬ 
ing;  the  inevitable  timidity  of  a  Government  which  had  not 
dared  to  resist  Labour  aggressiveness  during  the  war  for  fear 
of  interference  with  the  supply  of  munitions,  and  which  found 
it  almost  as  impossible  to  resist  during  the  Armistice  for  fear 
of  adding  to  the  complications  of  a  very  difficult  situation  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  These  were  all  high  trump  cards,  and  those 
who  held  them,  though  routed  hip  and  thigh  at  the  December 
election  and  therefore  foiled  in  their  hopes  of  political  power,  were 
again  rallying  the  unions  to  their  side.  The  miners,  the  railway- 
men,  the  engineers,  the  transport  workers,  in  fact,  almost  the 
whole  trade  union  organisation,  began  with  one  accord  to  demand 
a  shorter  working  week  with  no  decrease  of  pay.  Public  attention 
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was  naturally  focussed  upon  the  concerted  manoeuvres  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  Each  Federation  had  its  own  sweeping  pro¬ 
gramme;  each  took  its  agreed  step  forward,  and  then  halted  for 
the  others  to  come  into  line ;  each  threatened  that  unless  the 
demands  of  all  were  satisfied  a  strike  of  the  entire  transtwrt 
system  of  the  country  was  inevitable.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  and 
Mr.  Walsh  stood  almost  alone  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  in 
enunciating  the  salutary  doctrine  that  the  demands  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  Trade  Union  must  in  no  case  injure  or  prejudice  the 
interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Others  were  troubled  by 
no  such  abstract  scruples.  And  what  is  the  result?  We  have 
recently  seen  the  Miners’  Federation  at  Keswick  reject  the  advice 
earnestly  pressed  upon  them  by  the  moderate  men  to  accept  the 
Government’s  offer  to  postpone  for  three  months  the  ruinous 
increase  of  the  price  of  coal  by  six  shillings  a  ton,  while  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  was  made  to  raise  the  output.  Led  by  Mr.  Smillie 
and  the  extremists,  the  Conference  refused  point-blank  to  give 
any  pledge  to  cease  from  strikes  during  this  short  period  and 
refused  also  to  look  at  the  Government’s  proposal  unless  it  were 
coupled  with  a  pledge  to  nationalise  the  industry.  First  and  last 
the  miners  think  only  of  themselves.  The  sufferings  of  the  rest 
of  the  community,  the  paralysis  and  ruin  of  British  industry  do 
not  weigh  with  them,  compared  with  their  instant  demand  for 
nationalisation. 

Those  who  desire  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Labour  agitation  of  the  last  six  months  wdll,  of  course,  easily 
find  new  reasons  for  continued  self-deception.  The  revolutionaries 
are  in  command.  “We  are  out  for  the  lot,”  one  of  them  said 
quite  frankly  to  an  interviewer,  and  the  phrase  admirably  sums 
up  the  situation.  Labour  is  “out  for  the  lot,’’  There  are 
different  ways  of  getting  it,  but  the  object  is  one  and  the  same. 
The  Pretorians  have  their  w'ay  and  they  call  it  “  direct  action.’’ 
The  Labour  Constitutionalists  have  another  way,  which  is  the 
way  of  Parliamentary  action.  At  the  Labour  Party  Conference 
at  Southport  at  the  end  of  June,  the  Pretorians  proved  to  be  in 
a  majority  of  two  to  one.  The  vote,  in  which  1,893,000  declared 
for  “direct  action’’  and  935,000  against,  was  a  portent.  Tor 
the  Conference  voted  on  a  resolution  calling  for  the  immediate 
cessation  of  Allied  operations  in  Eussia,  and  instructing  the 
Executive  of  the  Labour  Party  to  consult  with  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  “  with  a  view  to  effective 
action  being  taken  to  force  these  demands  by  the  unreserved  use 
of  their  political  and  industrial  power.’’ 

The  words  quoted  express  the  fighting  policy  of  advanced 
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Laboul'.  Direct  action  ”  is  there  defined  as  “  the  unreserved 
U8e  of  Labour’s  political  and  industrial  power,”  in  order  to  force 
the  Government  to  submission.  It  is  the  Tirpitz  plan  over 
again.  The  challenge  is  flung  down  to  the  State.  Labour,  of 
course,  may  say  that  Labour  alone  is  the  State,  that  Labour 
means  to  govern,  like  Louis  XIV.,  par  lui-meme,  and  that  the 
old  Estates  of  the  Kealm  no  longer  count  for  anything  in  the  body 
politic.  That  is  what  we  understand  as  Bolshevism  in  its 
essence— the  unfettered  rule  of  the  proletariat  and  the  destruction 
of  all  other  authority  but  its  own — and  there  is  no  real  difference 
in  theory  between  the  ‘‘  direct  action  ”  of  the  Labour  Party  at 
South{)ort  and  Bussian  Bolshevism.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the 
practice  of  Bolshevism  would  necessarily  be  the  same  here  as  in 
Kussia,  or  that  Mr.  Smillie  and  his  brother-in-arms,  Mr.  Bob 
Williams,  would  develop  into  another  Lenin  or  Trotsky,  if  the 
chance  were  given  them.  They  might,  indeed,  be  swept  aside  as 
too  moderate  in  the  first  hours  of  their  triumph.  But  no  sane 
[)erson  wants  the  experiment  made,  if  only  because  ‘‘direct 
action”  must  lead  straight  to  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Government,  failing  the  almost  immediate  collapse 
of  one  of  the  two  combatants.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  hot¬ 
heads  believe  that  the  Government  would  give  way  at  once.  They 
see  one  bloodless  victory  after  another  standing  to  their  credit, 
and  the  pro-Xationalisation  Keport  of  Mr.  Justice  Sankey.  was  a 
political  triumph  of  the  utmost  magnitude  and  strategical  value. 
His  open  mind  has  been  a  priceless  and  unexpected  asset  to  the 
Triple  .Vlliance.  The  decisions  of  Judges  have  usually  been  held 
up  to  execration  by  the  Labour  Party,  but  they  see  a  very 
Solomon  in  Mr.  Justice  Sankey. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  pretext  on  which  ‘‘  direct  action  ” 
was  demanded  at  South^xirt  is  purely  political.  British  inter¬ 
vention  in  fvussia  is  not  a  Labour  question,  but  a  [xjlitical  question. 
The  place  for  its  discussion  is  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
it  has  been  fully  debated  and  an  overwhelming  majority  supports 
the  Government.  The  constitutional  course,  therefore,  for  the 
Labour  Party  is  to  agitate  |K)litically  and  wait  for  the  next 
election.  But  to  mobilise  the  Trade  Unions  and  declare  a  general 
strike,  to  hold  up  the  industry  of  the  country  and  produce  a  good 
imitation  of  the  first  moves  of  civil  war,  because  the  British 
Government,  in  conjunction  with  its  Allies,  and  as  part  of  its 
war  and  post-war  policy,  has  adopted  a  certain  line  of  action  with 
regard  to  Kussia — this  is  the  proposal  of  firebrands  who  are  bent 
on  destroying  the  Constitution.  British  intervention  in  Kussia 
is  nothing  to  them,  save  that  it  threatens  the  destruction  of  their 
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Bolshevist  friends,  whose  downfall,  passionately  desired  by  all 
lovers  of  liberty  and  order  throughout  the  world,  is  dreaded 
by  them.  General  Denikin  and  Admiral  Koltchak,  who  have 
been  officially  recognised  by  the  Allied  Governments,  are 
denounced  by  Mr.  Bamsay  MacDonald  as  “  reactiomry 
scoundrels.”  The  truth  is  that  British  intervention  in  llussia, 
strictly  limited  though  it  is  in  its  scope,  and  dictated  as  it  is 
by  honour  and  i)olicy  alike,  has  been  seized  uix)n  by  our  British 
Lenins  simply  to  create  a  ferment,  as  the  result  of  which  the 
State  may  be  further  held  to  ransom. 

‘‘  Direct  action  ”  involves  a  general  paralysis  of  the  national 
activities.  Winnipeg  and  Toronto  have  just  passed  through  a 
highly  unpleasant  experience  of  street  rioting  and  bloodshed. 
I’artially  cut  off  from  the  necessities  of  life,  these  great  civic 
communities  have  felt  the  shame  of  being  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
strike  committees,  presided  over  by  the  alien  Jews  who  seem  to 
be  the  head-centres  of  Bolshevist  propaganda  alt  over  the  world, 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  conceivable  justification  for  ”  direct 
action  ”  in  this  country.  Yet  a  member  of  the  Labour  Party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  childish  enough  to  threaten  a  general 
strike  unless  the  tea  duty  was  reduced  by  twopence !  If  the 
liberties  of  the  people  w'ere  in  jeopardy,  or  if  the  Government  were 
meditating  some  intolerable  injustice  upon  a  section  of  the 
community,  there  might  be  some  show  of  adequate  pretext  for  a 
general  strike  of  the  Trade  Unions.  But  there  never  was  a 
Government  more  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  or  more  prone  to 
yield  to  pressure.  ”  Direct  action,”  successfully  practised  once  or 
twice,  must  mean  the  destruction  of  Parliament  as  an  instrument 
of  Government.  ‘‘Direct  action  ”  is  thus  a  short  cut  to  the 
social  revolution.  But  experience  and  history  show  no  substitute 
for  Parliament  except  a  military  autocracy  or  a  revolutionary 
des}K)tism  based  on  committees  of  an  ever-increasing  violence  of 
temper. 

Happily,  there  are  strong  opponents  inside  the  Labour  Party 
itself  to  this  wild-cat  policy  of  ‘‘  direct  action.”  It  was 
stoutly  opposed  at  Southport,  for  example,  by  Mr.  Clynes  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  and  if  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  had  been 
jvresent  he,  too,  would  certainly  have  joined  his  earnest  protest 
to  theirs.  What  these  fear  is  that  the  Labour  Party  and  not  the 
State  may  come  to  ruin  if  the  threatened  clash  takes  place.  They 
look  forward  lo  a  I^abour  Government  in  the  near  future,  in  which 
they  will  hold  the  leading  positions  with  a  clear  Labour  majonty 
behind  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  will  then  intro¬ 
duce  and  carry  through  Parliament— by  means  of  the  Parliament 
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Act,  if  the  House  of  Lords  shows  fight — a  series  of  iiuasures 
designed  to  convert  Great  Britain  into  a  State  on  a  purely 
socialistic  basis.  The  Labour  Party  has  only  had  a  Parliamentary 
existence  since  1906 ;  if  it  secures  a  working  majority  in  a  few 
years’  time,  it  will  have  accomplished — thanks  largely  to  the  war 
—a  ixjlitical  miracle,  which  few  would  have  deemed  possible  five 
years  ago.  This,  however,  is  a  strictly  constitutional  policy. 
Even  those  who  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  ’opixjse  it  most 
strongly  cannot  deny  that  the  Labour  Party  has  just  the  same 
right  as  any  other  to  form  a  Government,  if  it  can  obtain  a 
Parliamentary  majority.  Mr.  Clynes,  therefore,  and  those  who 
take  the  constitutional  view  have  been  quick  to  see  that  any 
encouragement  given  by  Labour  to  “  direct  action  ” — which  is 
the  claim  to  override  the  will  of  the  Parliamentary  majority  of 
the  day  by  industrial  action  on  the  part  of  the  Trade  Unions — 
will  put  a  rod  in  jnckle  for  Labour  Governments  of  the  future 
and  provide  minorities  with  dangerous  precedents  for  unconsti¬ 
tutional  resistance  to  the  drastic  measures  of  socialisation  which 
they  have  in  mind.  There  is  no  way  of  blending  Parliamentary 
Government  with  “  direct  action  ”  by  recalcitrant  majorities  or 
minorities.  The  two  cannot  be  mixed,  and  inasmuch  as  “  direct 
action  ”  means  the  turbulence  of  committee  rule  and  the  terrorism 
of  mob  rule,  the  State  must  fight  to  the  utmost  for  the  protection 
of  Parliamentary  Government.  In  such  a  quarrel  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  section  of  the  Laboim  Party  ought  to  range  itself 
unreservedly  on  the  side  of  the  State  and  join  in  defeating 
I  those  who  seek  to  make  Parliamentary  Government  impossible. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  course  they  will  take.  A  few  of 
the  more  moderate  Labour  leaders,  despairing  of  being  able  to 
make  head  against  the  revolutionary  faction,  have  severed  their 
connection  with  the  Party.  Prominent  among  these  are  Mr. 
Barnes  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Boberts.  Others,  notably  Mr.  Clynes, 
quitted  the  Coalition  with  avowed  reluctance,  because  they 
believed  it  was  in  the  highest  interests  of  Labour  to  be  well 
represented  in  the  National  Government.  Mr.  Arthur  Hender¬ 
son,  who  has  old  scores  of  his  own  to  pay  off  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  is  a  strong  advocate  of  sticking  to  constitutional  lines,  if 
only  because  he  has  visions  of  being  the  first  Labour  Premier. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  who  refused  more  than  one  pressing  invitation 
to  take  office  during  the  war,  always  maintains  the  ix)se  of 
acting  as  a  brake  upon  the  wild  men  of  the  Railwaymen’s  Union, 
though  he  is  never  slow  to  exploit  any  advantage  which  their 
action  may  secure.  These  three  Parliamentarians  have  a  very 
large  following  in  the  Trade  Unions,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
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the  Ijahour  movement,  in  so  tar  as  it  is  an  industrial  and  not  a 
|x)litical  movement,  has  been  captured  by  the  extremists.  Mr. 
Smillie,  who  was  a  Pacifist  in  war,  is  a  militarist  in  peace.  He 
set  himself  at  the  Coal  Commission  to  blacken  the  characters  of  the 
coalowners  as  a  race  of  bloodsuckers,  careless  of  the  lives  of  their 
down-trodden,  long-suffering  w^orkers,  who  rarely  see  the  light 
of  day,  and  spend  laborious  lives  without  amusement,  happiness, 
or  hope !  To  some  extent  he  succeeded.  The  case  for  the  other 
side  was  not  put  with  anything  like  the  same  ability  or  deter¬ 
mination,  and  no  one  was  found  equal  to  the  defence  of  private 
ownership  as  the  late  Lord  Ehondda,  for  example,  could  have 
defended  it,  or  perhaps  even  better  still  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Mark¬ 
ham,  who  was  not  only  a  most  successful  coal-owning  capitalist, 
but  in  his  own  way  a  great-hearted  philanthropist. 

The  present  mood  of  British  Labour  is  extremist.  But  it  is 
extreme  only  as  against  Capitalism.  There  is  very  little  evidence 
that  it  is  extreme  in  the  political  sense.  Indeed,  the  December 
election  proved  that  the  working  classes  were  overwhelmingly 
patriotic  in  sentiment  and  that  they  loathed  the  Smillie  view  of 
the  war  and  of  what  the  terms  of  j>eace  should  be.  There  is  no 
considerable  body  of  revolutionary  feeling  among  the  British 
working-classes,  who  have  a  profound  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  King.  It  may  seem,  therefore,  at  first  sight,  a  paradox  that 
those  who  care  nothing  for  the  flag  of  the  Red  International  should 
rally  to  a  leadership  which  they  know  to  be  revolutionary  and 
Republican,  just  as  it  was  Pacifist  and  anti-patriotic  during  the  war. 
But  the  explanation  is  that  they  are  anti-capitalistic  to  a  degree 
never  reached  before.  The  more  they  have  the  more  they 
want.  They  gained  their  various  war  bonuses  almo.st  without  a 
struggle.  They  are  resolved  that  they  will  submit  to  no  reduc¬ 
tions,  whatever  the  state  of  trade  and  whatever  the  fall  in  prices. 
The  extortion  of  the  profiteering  manufacturer  aud  retailer — and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  worse — has  done  much  more  than 
excite  their  just  resentment ;  it  has  stimulated  them  to  profiteer  in 
their  turn  and  better  the  examples  set  to  them.  Nor  can  we 
blame  the  Trade  Unions  overmuch  for  displaying  a  certain 
rapacity  in  view  of  the  innumerable  jobs  perpetrated  among  the 
staffs  of  the  Government  Departments  and  the  reckless  |X)uring 
out  of  public  money.  Great  Britain’s  magnificent  war  record  is 
not  without  grievous  blemishes.  The  last  thing  a  business  com¬ 
munity  can  be  trusted  to  do  is  not  to  abuse  an  opportunity  to 
make  profit.  People  who  resist  all  other  temptations  succumb 
to  that — The  last  infirmity  of  business  minds. 

No  word  is  more  commonly  found  in  the  mouth  of  Labour 
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than  freedom;  yet  the  Trade  Unions  contrive  to  practise  a  very 
complete  system  of  tyranny.  Industrial  freedom  does  not  exist 
in  England  to-day.  Nothing  is  harder  than  to  change  from  one 
trade  to  another.  Theoretically,  of  course,  a  man  is  free  to 
change  as  often  as  he  chooses ;  practically  he  is  as  firmly  ascript 
to  his  trade  as  the  mediaeval  serf  was  to  the  soil.  It  is  far 
easier  for  a  doctor, to  quit  his  profession  and  become  a  practising 
solicitor  than  it  is  for  an  engineer  to  become  a  compositor.  The 
doctor  has  only  to  study  law  and  pass  his  qualifying  examination, 
and  his  new  profession  is  open  to  him.  The  engineer  would  first 
have  to  get  a  footing  in  the  printing  office  where  he  was  to  learn 
his  trade.  Even  if  he  privately  trained  himself  to  be  the  most 
expert  linotype  operator  in  the  world,  he  would  still  find  the 
doors  of  the  society  he  sought  to  join  closed  against  him.  He 
would  be  told  that  he  could  not  enter  because  he  had  not  served 
his  apprenticeship,  and  he  would  not  be  able  to  find  a  place  in 
which  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  because  no  employer  would 
be  allowed  to  take  him  in.  More  and  more  each  skilled  trade  is 
becoming  a  close  corporation,  and  the  more  important  the 
machine  becomes  compared  with  the  man  who  minds  it,  the  closer 
the  members  of  the  Union  strive  to  make  the  corporation  to 
which  they  belong,  and  the  more  jealously  they  guard  the  doors 
of  entrance.  The  number  of  apprentices  admitted  grows  more 
restricted ;  and  in  some  Unions  the  claim  is  now  being  success¬ 
fully  made  that  the  men  in  any  given  establishment  shall  regulate 
the  number  of  persons  employed.  It  does  not  matter  that  the 
workman  whom  it  may  be  desired  to  introduce  is  a  member  of 
the  Union.  Nor  does  it  matter  that  the  employer  is  ready  to 
pay  the  newcomer  the  full  standard  rate  of  wages.  The  only 
thing  that  counts  is  the  consent  of  the  workmen  in  the  establish¬ 
ment.  If  they  object,  they  back  their  objection  by  the  threat 
of  an  immediate  strike,  and  the  employer  is  helpless.  Numerous 
instances  in  illustration  of  this  procedure  of  the  Unions  might 
be  given.  It  is  not  yet  fully  developed  in  all,  but  it  is  spreading 
fast,  and  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  industrial  freedom,  when  the  avenues 
to  employment  are  being  steadily  narrowed  by  Labour  itself. 

Let  it  be  observed  how  this  spirit  is  manifesting  itself  at  the 
present  time.  As  everyone  knows,  there  is  a  great  mass  of 
unemployment,  for  which  the  leaders  of  Labour  are  perpetually 
challenging  the  Government  to  find  a  remedy.  Yet  they  them¬ 
selves  help  to  make  a  remedy  impossible.  The  Government  are 
spending  large  sums  of  money  in  the  training  of  disabled  soldiers. 
Rnt  what  happens  when  the  soldiers  are  trained  and  they  apply 
for  work?  The  I^nions  slam  the  door  in  their  faces.  They  say 
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that  they  do  not  want  any  more  “  half-haked  ”  members  who  will 
lower  the  standard  of  production.  And  so  the  poor  discharged 
and  disabled  soldier,  who  has  learned  the  new  trade  in  which  his 
disablement  will  least  prejudice  his  chances,  discovers  that  the 
Trade  Unions  will  have  none  of  him,  because  they  say  that  he  k 
only  a  “  half-baked  ”  journeyman.  For  all  they  care  he  may 
starve,  or  the  State  can  go  on  paying  him  his  unemployment  dole! 

Even  in  the  unskilled  occupations  the  same  selfishness  is  being 
manifested.  One  frequently  hears  cases  of  employers  who  wish 
to  take  on  ex-soldiers  for  more  or  less  unskilled  work.  But  their 
brother  workmen  will  not  have  them  in  the  place.  There  is  no 
question  of  cutting  the  rate  of  wages,  which  was  the  old  pretext 
on  which  Union  labour  objected  to  the  introduction  of  non¬ 
union.  The  discharged  soldier  is  suffering  because  of  the 
selfishness  of  the  Unions  whose  members  wish  to  be  assured  of 
plenty  of  work  and  plenty  of  overtime  for  as  far  as  they  can  see 
ahead.  Moreover,  every  class  of  labour  has  its  Union  now  and 
fiercely  resents  the  imputation  of  being  unskilled,  even  though  the 
job  be  as  elementary  as  that  of  a  cleaner.  When  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  s|)oke  bitterly  the  other  day  of  the  “hostility”  which  is 
being  shown  by  the  Unions  to  the  discharged  soldier,  the  word 
was  challenged  by  some  member  of  the  Commission  who  wai 
anxious  that  the  Unions  should  not  be  offended.  But  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  true.  The  attitude  of  organised  labour  is  cruelly  hostile, 
especially  to  the  disabled.  The  building  trades  are  all  crying  out 
for  labour.  Building  costs  are  prohibitive  largely  because  of  this 
labour  shortage.  The  simple  remedy  would  be  to  open  the  doors 
of  the  Unions  and  admit  all  who  would  gladly  enter.  But  the 
Unions  say  that  they  have  admitted  enough  and  cannot  do  with 
more.  They  have,  indeed,  admitted  large  numbers,  but  thousands 
more  could  readily  be  absorbed  upon  the  new  houses  which  are 
waiting  to  come  into  being.  But  that  does  not  suit  the  high 
|X)litics  of  those  w'ho  control  the  Carpenters’  Union,  the  Plasterers’ 
Union,  and  all  the  various  Unions  w'hich  make  up  the  Federation 
of  the  Building  Trades.  Labour  is  the  true  Sinn  Fein  ;  it  stands 
for  itself  alone  and  it  manifessts  many  of  the  worst  vices  of  a 
greedy  oligarchy. 

Reviewing  these  facts,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  conscious  aim  of  those  who  are  directing  the  policy  of  Labour 
is  the  prosecution  to  the  uttermost  of  the  class-w'ar.  Labour 
takes  no  large  or  statesnranlike  view  of  anything  beyond  the 
range  of  its  own  immediate  interests.  Tts  conception  of  the 
State  disregards  all  classes  outside  its  owm,  except  to  consider  how 
they  can  be  most  effectively  despoiled.  This  idea  of  the  class-war 
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permeates  all  the  public  utterances  of  Mr.  Smillie.  His  con¬ 
ception  of  a  nationalised  mining  industry  includes  the  confiscation 
of  all  royalties  and  all  ownership  in  coal.  As  a  land  nationaliser 
he  doubtless  holds  that  the  State  should  confiscate  all  land  on 
the  same  principle,  though  he  would  make  “  compassionate 
grants,”  in  case  of  proved  necessity,  to  the  exprojniated  owners. 
Even  before  the  war  Mr.  Snowden  used  to  advocate  in  Parliament 
an  income-tax  up  to  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  now',  in 
view  of  the  National  Debt,  he  would  probably  require  little 
persuasion  to  raise  it  to  seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence.  That, 
coupled  with  the  death-duties  at  their  latest  rates,  w'ould  soon 
reduce  the  fortunes  even  of  the  very  richest  men  to  a  point  at 
which  there  remained  little  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  Labour. 
To  do  the  working  classes  justice,  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
profoundly  ignorant  of  everything  relating  to  national  finance. 
They  believe  that  the  total  income  of  the  country  is  enough  to 
raise  every  family  far  beyond  the  reach  of  want.  They  still 
nurse  the  suspicion  that  they  are  being  ruthlessly  exploited  by  the 
capitalists,  and  that  it  only  needs  cleverly  devised  penal  legis¬ 
lation  to  secure  the  desired  transference  of  wealth  from  the  few 
to  the  many.  Labour  politicians  are  not  necessarily  arith¬ 
meticians,  and  many  are  convinced  that  by  getting  rid  of  one 
millionaire  a  thousand  families  ought  to  be  placed  in  easy 
circumstances  for  life.  Labour’s  enjoyment  of  its  unlooked-for 
gains  during  the  war  has  been  largely  spoilt  by  the  concurrent 
rise  in  prices,  and  it  feels,  therefore,  that  somehow  it  has  been 
cheated  of  the  spoils. 

Both  before  and  since  the  Armistice  the  crisis  has  only  been 
averted  by  some  timely  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
involving  an  additional  expenditure  of  a  few  more  millions  of 
public  money.  Now  that  the  Peace  has  been  signed,  Tjabour 
ought  not  be  able  to  apply  the  screw  so  mercilessly.  A  greater 
resistance  must  be  offered  to  demands  which  are  not  compatible 
with  the  public  interest.  The  public  opinion  of  that  part  of 
the  community  w’hich  works  just  as  hard,  and  finds  the  struggle 
for  existence  no  less  arduous  than  Mr.  Smillie’s  miners,  is 
beginning  to  resent  this  continual  exploitation  of  the  nation’s 
difficulties,  w'hich  those  at  the  head  of  the  movement  desire  to 
transform  into  the  “  social  revolution,”  with  such  accompani¬ 
ments  as  the  occasion  may  afford.  Labour  is  not  the  State  ;  it  is 
only  a  section  of  the  State,  the  most  numerous  section, 
undoubtedly,  and  an  indispensable  section,  which  has  suffered 
manifold  injustice  in  the  past,  and  now,  alas !  is  being  tempted 
by  evil  counsellors  to  inflict  the  same  injustice  upon  others. 
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Ijabour  is  being  steered  into  the  path  of  violence  by  men  who  are 
appealing  to  its  worst  passions  and  who  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  prevent  a  peaceful  subsidence  of  the  great  upheaval  caused  by 
the  war.  Ib  is  for  the  people— among  whom  we  include  all  the 
moderate  elements  in  the  Lahour  Party — to  rally  to  the  supjxjrt 
of  Parliamentary  Government  and  put  down  with  an  unsparing 
hand  the  first  attempts  to  give  a  practical  exposition  in  this 
country  of  “  direct  action.”  Principiis  ohsta.  The  country,  be  it 
said  again,  was  never  more  sympathetic  to  every  just  demand  of 
Labour  than  it  is  to-day,  but  it  is  sick  of  this  perpetual  pushing 
of  the  selfish  interests  of  the  most  highly  paid  classes  of  Labour, 
and  of  leaders  who  keep  plunging  the  country  into  one  industrial 
crisis  after  another,  to  the  retardation  of  the  trade  recovery 
without  which  our  national  finances  must  move  steadily  from  bad 
to  worse. 


J.  B.  Firth. 


HOW  WE  NEARLY  LOST  THE  EMPIRE. 


The  Armistice  has  ended,  the  Grand  Fleet  has  been  dispersed, 
the  Grand  Army  has  become  a  mere  shadow  of  what  it  once  was, 
and  peace  has  been  signed ;  and  now  we  can  alford  to  glance  back 
and  realise  how  nearly  we  lost  the  Empire. 

Admiral  Sims,  an  American  of  Americans,  has  admitted  that 
the  British  Fleet  was  the  main  instrument  in  overthrowing  the 
Central  Empires,  and  German  writers  and  speakers  have  ad¬ 
mitted  as  much.  All  the  evidence  which  has  come  out  of  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  past  eight  or  nine  months  has  confirmed  that 
conclusion ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  firmness  and  wisdom 
of  King  Edward  VII.,  of  Mr.  Balfour  as  Prime  Minister,  of  Earl 
Selborne  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  of  a  little  group  of 
then  unknown  naval  officers,  with  Lord  Fisher  at  their  head, 
the  Fleet  would  have  been  neither  in  position  nor  in  condition 
to  fulfil  its  functions  in  the  war.  In  the  opening  years  of  this 
century  a  comparatively  small  body  of  open-eyed  naval  officers, 
who  realised  Germany’s  purpose  at  a  time  when  the  nation 
remained  unconscious  of  her  design,  were  engaged  in  a  race 
against  time,  and  in  winning  they  not  only  saved  the  Empire, 
but  rescued  the  cause  of  civilisation  from  a  terrible  doom.  The 
struggle  has  now  closed,  our  men-of-war,  widely  distributed  over 
the  world’s  seas,  are  taking  up  once  more  their  peace  task  of 
showing  the  flag  and  supporting  British  prestige,  and  we  can 
afford  to  review,  in  humility  and  gratitude,  the  miracle  which 
was  worked  during  the  short  ten  years  which  preceded  Germany’s 
long-prepared,  but,  as  events  have  shown,  ruinous  assault  on  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

The  naval  preparations  for  the  war  on  this  side  of  the  North 
Sea  began  at  the  close  of  1904,  six  years  after  Germany  had 
passed  her  first  Naval  Act.  The  friendly  sentiments  which  were 
expressed  by  the  Kaiser  and  his  Ministers  at  that  time  had  been 
accepted  in  this  country  at  their  face  value,  and  only  a  few 
statesmen,  including  King  Edwmrd  VII.,  understood  that  the  fair 
words  concealed  a  design  that  rendered  it  necessary  for  us,  and 
that  without  delay,  to  prepare  the  Fleet,  the  first  and  last  defence 
of  the  British  Empire,  for  an  ordeal  more  exacting  than  any  to 
which  it  had  been  submitted  in  former  centuries. 

For  the  British  Navy  at  that  time  was  in  no  condition  to  engage 
an  enemy  determined  to  apply  to  naval  warfare,  with  methodical 
|)ersistency,  all  the  triumphs  of  physical  science  and  possessing 
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seamen  not  all  of  whom  were  without  the  sea  instinct.  The 
British  Navy  was  on  a  peace  footing ;  it  included  many  ships, 
large  and  small,  that  could  not  fight;  it  was  inappropriately 
distributed  ;  and  more  respect  was  paid  to  “  spit  and  polish  ”  than 
to  gunnery. 

A  British  ship  of  war  was  seldom  seen  in  the  North  Sea,  where 
we  possessed  no  naval  bases,  no  docks  of  any  description,  and  no 
repairing  facilities ;  the  only  organised  force  in  Home  waters 
consisted  of  a  small  Channel  Fleet,  “ringing  the  changes  on  Vigo 
and  other  Spanish  ports,  Lisbon,  Lagos,  Gibraltar  and  Madeira,' 
with  one  trip  to  Port  Mahon.”  .We  had  a  considerable  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean  ;  but  a  large  projKirtion  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Navy  were  cniising  in  distant  waters  in  ineffective  ships 
— ships  which,  if  not  obsolete,  had  apparently  been  designed  for 
every  other  pur]X)se  than  fighting.  Nominally  we  possessed 
sixty-one  battleships,  of  which  twenty-two  were  supposed  to  be 
in  commission ;  but  there  was  not  a  single  one  of  the  battleships 
in  the  Channel  Fleet,  nor  was  there  a  cruiser,  which  could  be 
ready  for  action  until  an  indefinite  period  had  been  devoted  to 
the  readjustment  of  the  crews  to  a  war  standard.  The  whole 
manning  scheme  was  based  upon  the  conveniences  of  peace  and 
not  the  urgencies  of  war.  That  applied  to  the  Channel  and 
Atlantic,  and  it  applied  to  an  even  greater  extent  to  the  large 
number  of  ineffective  cruisers  and  small  craft  wffiich  w'ere  in 
commission  on  distant  stations.  The  bulk  of  the  Fleet  which 
figured  in  popular  comparative  statements  had  no  crews  at  all. 
There  were  no  plans  for  w'ar,  and  joint  mancEUvres  to  enable  the 
senior  officers  to  gain  tactical  experience  were  unheard  of.  Lord 
Beresford  declared  at  this  time  that,  since  he  had  been  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  there  had  been  tactical  manoeuvres — one  fleet 
handled  against  another  fleet  wdth  the  object  of  each  trying  to 
get  the  position  of  advantage — on  only  tw'o  occasions,  and  he  added 
that  he  himself  had  only  tactically  handled  a  fleet  for  five  hours 
in  his  life.  Nor  was  that  all,  for  he  also  declared  that’ “No 
captain  in  the  Navy  had  ever  handled  tactically  one  squadron 
against  another,  and  only  three  of  our  admirals.”  The  captains 
of  that  period  were  destined  to  be  the  admirals  of  the  Great  War. 
As  to  tho  ships  on  foreign  stations,  many  of  them  w’ere  so  old 
and  inefficient  that  they  detracted  from,  rather  than  added  to, 
the  prestige  of  the  British  Empire.  They  absorbed  large  numbers 
of  officers  and  men  who,  serving  in  cruisers  without  speed  or 
gunboats  and  sloops  of  no  fighting  pow’er,  were  divorced  from 
everything  in  the  nature  of  preparation  for  war  service. 

In  his  reminiscences  of  a  long  and  distinguished  naval  career, 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  R.  Fremantle^  writing  of  the  Channel 
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Squadron  in  1886,  remarked  that  “we  had  large  crews,  and  as 
all  the  ships  were  masted  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  sail  drill, 
while  gunnery  was,  I  fear,  little  attended  to.”  During  succeeding 
years  the  conditions  did  not  improve,  as  readers  may  judge  who 
refer  to  an  article  in  The  Fortnightly  Eeview  of  June,  1908, 
on  “Gunnery  Eecords  of  the  Fleet.”  It  was  then  recalled  that 
the  movement  for  better  gunnery  dated  from  a  protest  which  a 
junior  officer,  signing  himself  “Guns,”  made  in  the  Naval  and 
Military  Record  in  1898.  Sir  Percy  Scott  had  been  active  against 
stubborn  opposition,  but  this  junior  officer,  throwing  aside  all 
caution,  described  the  routine  at  sea,  making,  with  full  publicity, 
“an  appeal  to  Caesar  ”  : — 

“It  is  a  usual  thing  for  the  signal  to  he  made  ‘  Spread  for  practice; 
rejoin  my  flag  at  such  a  time,’  the  consequence  being  the  practice  is 
carried  out  in  a  hurried,  panicky  way,  without  sufficient  supervision  or 
correcting  of  errors  made,  in  order  to  get  it  over. 

“  Who  has  not  heard  something  like  the  following  : — ‘  Why  didn’t  you 
fire  that  gun?  ’  ‘  Didn’t  see  the  target,  sir.’  ‘  Never  mind  that,  fire  at 
the  splash.  ’  Bang !  and  away  goes  pounds  and  pounds  of  the  unfortunate 
ratepayers’  money  into  the  sea. 

"  The  allowance  of  ammunition  is  sufficiently  small,  only  eight  rounds 
being  allowed  for  such  guns  as  a  4.7  or  0  in.  quick-firer,  ten  rounds  for  a 
lighter  quick-firer,  and  four  rounds  for  the  12  in.  wire-gun  and  upwards.” 

After  referring  to  the  action  of  the  Admiralty  in  shortening 
the  course  for  sub-lieutenants  qualifying  for  gunnery,  “Guns” 
added  that  he  “supposed  our  officers  were  theoretically  the  worst 
trained  of  any  first-class  Power.”  The  statements  by  this  gunnery 
officer  were  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  attention.  His  con¬ 
clusions  were  criticised,  but  in  striking  the  first  blow  for  improved 
gunnery  he  did  not  lack  support.  A  brother  officer  subsequently 
UTote  pointing  out  that  smartness  of  paint  was  considered  of 
more  importance  than  gunnery.  With  reference  to  big-gun 
firing,  he  said  : — 

“  It  may  be  that  we  shall  never  get  good  firing  and  good  gun  crews  for 
defending  our  country  until  we  have  got  rid  of  oiur  out-of-date  officers  and 
ideas,  who  think  more  of  the  paint-work  on  the  ships  and  guns,  and  oil  on 
the  decks,  than  drill  or  preparation  for  w’ar.  .  .  . 

'  Cases  have  come  under  my  observation  where  the  carpenters  have 
had  to  take  handspikes  and  monkeys  to  open  a  gun  and  torpedo  port,  and 
all  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  oiled  or  worked,  but  are  kept 
beautifully  painted,  and  when  ‘  General  quarters  ’  are  sounded  the  order 
Never  mind  the  gun  port  ’  is  passed  round.  .  .  .  The  cry  at  target  practice 
u  '  Get  it  over — hurry  up !  ’  " 

Later  on.  Admiral  Sir  Sydney  Eardley  Wilmot,  writing  with 
the  experience  of  forty-one  years  of  the  Navy,  stated  that  : 
‘Strange  though  it  may  seem,  there  has  been  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  a  prejudice  against  gunnery  in  the  minds  of  a  majority 
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of  our  officers,  who  for  some  obscure  reason  long  considered  it 
incompatible  with  the  other  attributes  of  a  seaman,”  And  this 
admiral  added  this  significant  and  remarkable  statement 

“  I  caa  recall  to  mind,  not  so  many  years  ago,  how  the  promotion  of 
one  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  service  was  imperilled  because  he  neglected 
the  paint-work  in  his  labour  to  increase  fighting  efiBciency.  How  many 
admirals  when  inspecting  ships  have  reported  favourably  on  their  capability 
for  engaging  the  enemy  successfully,  owing  to  good  shooting — a  matter 
quite  apart  from  smart  handling  of  the  guns  with  dummy  charges?  Has 
it  not  been  the  custom  rather  to  commend  far  less  essential  things  in 
which  spotless  paint-work  and  stanchions  burnished  to  the  brightness  of 
mirrors  assume  no  unimportant  part?  Training  of  some  sort  goes  on  every 
day  afloat,  but  how  much  of  it  is  directed  towards  straight  shooting  with 
the  guns?  Yet  that  is  a  matter  upon  which  too  much  time  and  care 
cannot  be  bestowed.” 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  collate  a  mass  of  additional 
evidence  to  prove  that  ten  years  before  the  opening  of  the  war 
the  ’British  Fleet  was  doomed  to  defeat.  It  suffered  from  the 
enervating  influences  of  a  hundred  years  of  peace,  and  had  ceased 
to  be,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term,  a  fighting  instrument,  while 
it  turned  a  blind  eye  to  the  naval  preparations  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  hurrying  on,  ignoring  their  determined  movement 
to  create  a  great  Navy,  trained  to  a  high  pitch  of  efficiency,  in 
the  North  Sea.  The  British  Navy  generally  was  without  an 
adequate  conception  of  what  w’ar  meant.  Though  the  besf  part 
of  a  century  had  passed  since  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  and  ships 
and  weapons  had  undergone  radical  changes,  it  still  held  to  » 
routine  which  even  the  reverses  during  the  American  war  had 
failed  to  convince  it  was  radically  wrong.  Mr.  Theodore  Eoose- 
velt,  who  was  later  on,  as  President,  to  become  the  supporter 
of  Admiral  Sims  in  the  reform  of  American  gunnery  methods, 
wrote  words  which  fell  on  deaf  ears  when  he  declared  : — 

“  There  is  unquestionably  a  great  difi'ereuce  in  fighting  capacity,  as  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  intelligence,  between  certain  races,  but  there  are 
a  number  of  races,  each  of  wliich  is  intelligent,  each  of  wbicli  has  the 
fighting  edge.  Among  these  races,  the  victory  in  any  contest  will  go  to 
the  man  or  nation  that  has  earned  it  by  tborougli  ])rcparation.  This 
preparation  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  day  of  sailing-ships;  but  the 
need  of  it  is  even  greater  now,  if  it  be  intended  to  get  full  benefit  from 
the  delicate  and  complicated  mechanism  of  the  formidable  war-engines  of 
the  present  day.  Tlie  officers  must  spend  many  years,  and  the  men  not 
a  few,  in  unwearied  and  intelligent  training,  before  they  are  fit  to  do  all 
that  is  possible  with  themselves  and  their  weapons.  Those  who  do  this, 
whether  they  be  Americans  or  British,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  or  Russians, 
will  win  the  victory  over  those  who  do  not.  When  the  day  of  battle  comes 
the  difference  of  race  will  be  found  as  nothing  when  compared  with 
differences  in  thorough  and  practical  training  in  advance.”  ^ 

(1)  The  Xaval  Operatione  of  the  War  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Vndti 
States.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt.  (Sampson  Low.) 
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The  British  Fleet,  in  all  its  inefficiency  so  far  as  war  readiness 
was  concerned,  was  still  widely  distributed  over  the  world’s  seas 
to  the  complete  neglect  both  of  the  growing  power  of  Germany 
in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Nelsonian  principle  that  a  fleet  should 
be  practised  in  the  area  in  which  it  will  have  to  fight,  when  Lord 
Fisher  arrived  at  the  Admiralty  as  First  Sea  Lord  with  a  complete 
scheme  of  co-ordinated  naval  reforms,  bringing  with  him  a  group 
of  like-minded  naval  officers. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1904,  the  revolution  began  with  the  issue 
of  a  long  memorandum  signed  by  Lord  Selborne,  the  First  Lord, 
on  the  distribution  of  the  Fleet.  It  was  impossible  to  state  in 
bald  terms  that  Germany  was  becoming  a  danger  to  every  British 
interest,  but  the  First  Lord,  interpreting  the  views  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  particularly  of  the  resolute  First  Sea  Lord,  explained 
how  it  was  intended  to  lay  the  foundations  of  what,  in  due  course, 
was  to  be  known  as  the  Grand  Fleet.  The  time  was  short  and 
I  hardly  sufficient  for  all  the  work  which  had  to  be  done.  The 

necessary  officers  and  men  for  duty  in  the  new  strategic  centre 
could  be  obtained  only  by  “the  withdrawal  from  commission  of 

I  vessels  of  comparatively  small  fighting  efficiency  ’’  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  strength  of  some  of  the  more  distant  squadrons.  A 

'  second  memorandum  appeared  in  the  following  March  giving 

^  more  complete  particulars  of  the  application  of  the  new  principles. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  ineffective  ships,  a  danger  and  a  useless 
^  expense  in  upkeep,  were  forthwith  removed  from  the  list  of  the 

j  fighting  fleet,  and  it  will  always  stand  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 

Balfour  as  Prime  Minister  that  he  supported  this  courageous 
action,  for  otherwise  the  Pegasus  might  have  been  only  one  of  a 
score  of  tragedies  of  the  late  war.  He  was  quite  right  when  he 
remarked  at  Glasgow  early  in  the  following  year  that  he  did  not 
think  public  opinion  had  entirely  realised  the  magnitude  and  the 
'  importance  of  the  changes  which  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  infected 

^  by  Lord  Fisher,  had  effected  in  the  constitution  and  arrangement 

0  of  the  British  Fleet.  He  boldly  claimed  that  the  result  of  the 

s  changes  which  he  had  enumerated  to  his  audience,  taken  together, 

*  “is  that  .  .  .  the  fighting  power  of  the  British  Fleet  during  the 

j  first  twenty-four  hours,  let  us  say,  of  hostilities  with  a  foreign 

Power  has  been  augmented  not  once  or  twice,  but  threefold.” 

II  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  redistribution  of  the  Fleet  a 
S'  comprehensive  scheme  of  naval  reforms  was  initiated  in  order  to 
I’  fit  officers  and  men  for  the  responsibilities  which  would  devolve 
h  upon  them  in  time  of  wmr  and  to  build  up  an  adequate  and  well- 

trained  reserve,  and  ships  in  reserve  were  given  nucleus  crews. 

'i  In  line  with  these  reforms  the  Admiralty,  inspired  by  Lord 
Piflher,  began  to  prepare  for  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  deciding  that 
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the  Fleet’s  gunnery  must  forthwith  be  improved  and  that  the 
Fleet  must  he  provided  with  suitably  armed  ships  to  enable  a 
high  standard  of  gunnery  to  be  attained.  Admiral  Sir  Percy 
Scott,  who  had  shown  during  his  command,  successively,  of  the 
cruisers  Scylla  and  Terrible,  what  could  be  done  with  modern 
naval  guns  if  the  crews  were  pro[)erly  trained,  was  called  to  the 
Admiralty  in  March,  1905,  a  new  appointment  being  created  for 
him.  He  became  Inspector  of  Target  Practice  in  order  that  he 
might  introduce  his  methods  into  the  Navy.  He  held  that  office 
until  July,  1907,  and  the  influence  which  he  exercised  on  the 
fighting  efficiency  of  the  Fleet  is  reflected  in  the  following 
statement  : — 

In  1898,  69  shots  out  of  every  100  fired  missed  the  target. 

In  1899,  69  shots  out  of  every  100  fired  missed  the  target. 

In  1900,  68  shots  out  of  every  100  fired  missed  the  target. 

In  1901,  64  shots  out  of  every  100  fired  missed  the  target. 

In  1902,  59  shots  out  of  every  100  fired  missed  the  target. 

In  1903,  54  sliots  out  of  every  100  fired  missed  the  target. 

In  1904,  58  shots  out  of  every  100  fired  missed  tlie  target. 

In  1905,  44  shots  out  of  every  100  fired  missed  the  target. 

In  1906,  29  shots  out  of  every  100  fired  missed  the  target. 

In  1907,  21  shots  out  of  every  100  fired  missed  the  target. 

It  was,  however,  to  waste,  to  a  great  extent,  the  energies  of 
officers  and  men  to  continue  to  provide  them  w'ith  ships  which, 
whatever  their  other  characteristics,  were  ill-designed  for  quick 
and  accurate  shooting.  At  that  time  the  latest  battleships  were 
the  vessels  of  the  King  Edward  VH.  class,  which  were  known 
during  the  war  as  the  “  Wobbly  Eight.”  It  has  always  been  a 
mystery  how  these  battleships  came  to  be  designed  in  view  of 
the  knowledge  which  had  then  been  obtained  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  fighting  ship.  They  w’ere  of  large  displace¬ 
ment — 16,350  tons — and  possessed  a  nominal  s|ieed  of  181  knots, 
but  they  were  only  thinly  armoured  and  mounted  no  fewer  than 
three  tyjx's  of  guns — 12  in.,  9’2  in.,  and  6  in.  It  was  already 
realised  by  the  most  experienced  gunnery  officers  of  the  Fleet 
that  in  such  a  vessel,  firing  three  types  of  guns  in  action,  it  would 
be  imjxissible  to  w'atch  the  fall  of  the  shot  of  each  calibre  in 
order  to  correct  the  aim  and  thus  hit  the  target.  It  was  also 
realised  that  a  ship  might  have  to  engage  an  enemy  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  seaway,  but,  nevertheless,  the  forw^ard  6-in.  guns  of 
the  King  Edward  VII.  class  w’ere  placed  so  near  the  water  that 
they  could  not  be  fired  except  when  the  sea  w^as  almost  as  smooth 
as  a  sheet  of  glass.  Eight  of  these  ships,  which  could  do  every¬ 
thing  except  “hit  first,  hit  hard,  and  keep  on  hitting,”  had  been 
either  built  or  ordered,  in  spite  of  all  the  light  which  the  designs 
of  fhe  new  German  battleships  was  already  shedding.  The 
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country  was  also  building  a  variety  of  cruisers  with  inadequate 
gun  power  and  poor  speed ;  conspicuous  among  them  were  the 
ships  of  the  County  class,  the  worst  investment,  unless  it  be  a 
group  of  sloops  of  the  same  period,  which  this  country  has  ever 
made.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  although  the  Navy  had  many 
cruisers,  it  had  no  efficient  scouts.  Lastly,  in  effective  naval 
power,  Germany  w^as  overtaking  us,  having  laid  dowm  between 
1899  and  1904  eleven  battleships  to  our  sixteen ;  eight  of  the 
British  battleships  w’ere  of  the  King  Edward  VII.  type  already 
mentioned,  and  two  others  were  the  small  battleships  Swiftsure 
and  Triumph,  purchased  from  Chile  in  1903. 

A  revolution  in  naval  design  was  overdue  if  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  was  not  to  end  in  our  defeat.  It  was  apparent  from  the 
large  number  of  5’9-in.  guns  mounted  in  German  battleships  and 
the  many  torpedo-tubes  carried  in  them,  as  well  as  from  the 
career  of  Admiral  Tirpitz  as  a  torpedo  specialist,  that  the  Germans 
were  preparing  to  fight  at  close  range.  They  hoped  to  snatch 
victory  under  a  hail  of  9’2-iii.*  and  6-in.  shells  and  to  gain  the 
fullest  advantage  from  improvements  then  being  made  in  the 
range  and  accuracy  of  the  torpedo.  The  time  was  overdue  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  designs  of  British  men-of-war,  and  Lord 
Fisher,  bringing  Sir  Philip  Watts  to  the  Admiralty  as  Director 
of  Naval  Construction  in  place  of  Sir  William  White,  determined 
on  rebuilding  the  British  Fleet.  It  was  an  ambitious  decision, 
but  he  calculated  that  it  could  be  d«ne  in  time  for  the  day  of 
battle.  A  committee  was  set  up  at  the  Admiralty  to  examine 
the  proposals  which  he  had  already  elaborated.  Its  members 
included  Admiral  the  Marquess  of  Milford  Haven,  Engineer  Eear- 
Admiral  Sir  John  Durston  (Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Navy),  Sir 
Henry  Jackson,  Lord  Jellicoe,  Sir  Reginald  Bacon,  Sir  Charles 
Madden,  Sir  John  Thorneycroft,  and  Sir  Alexander  Gracie, 
among  others,  and  Lord  Fisher  was  its  President.  In  that  way 
the  original  Dreadnought,  the  first  all-big-gun  ship,  came  into 
existence ;  the  Invincible  and  her  sisters  were  laid  down ;  and 
new  types  of  other  ships  evolved.  Lord  Selborne  was  content  to 
announce  in  his  annual  statement  that  “it  is  proposed  to  begin 
one  battleship,  four  armoured  cruisers,  five  ocean-going  destroyers, 
one  ocean-going  destroyer  of  an  experimental  type,  twelve  coastal 
destroyers,  eleven  submarines,”  adding  that  his  Majesty  had 
approved  that  the  battleship  should  he  called  the  Dreadnought 
and  the  first  of  the  “armoured  cruisers”  the  Invincible. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  Germans  were  completely  deceived 
hy  that  announcement,  which  really  heralded  the  rebuilding  of 

(1)  The  9  2  in.  was  the  heaviest  gun  mounted  in  German  battleships  when  our 
t*»vy  guns  were  of  12  in.  calibre. 
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the  Fleet  on  entirely  new  standards  of  power.  What  those 
standards  were  the  Admiralty  kept  to  itself,  and  in  all  secrecy 
a  beginning  was  made  with  the  construction  of  the  ships  which, 
in  association  with  others  of  later  programmes,  with  the  13'5-in. 
and  15-in.  gun,  formed  the  Grand  Fleet  on  the  morning  of 
August  4th,  1914,  when  Lord  Jellicoe,  having  that  morning 
received  his  appointment  as  Commander-in-Chief,  took  it  to  sea 
for  its  first  war  cruise.  The  Dreadnought  was  not  the  largest  ship 
in  hand  in  1905,  for  Russia  and  Japan  had  on  the  stocks  ships 
of  greater  displacement.  But  it  embodied  a  new  principle ;  in 
place  of  three  types  of  guns,  as  in  the  King  Edward  VII.  class, 
it  mounted  only  one  type  of  gun,  and  that  the  12-in.  gun,  of 
which  it  carried  ten  in  five  turrets,  protected  by  11  inches  of  armour. 
The  9'2-in.  gun  and  the  6-in.  gun  were  eliminated,  because  this 
ship,  like  sister  vessels  wFich  w^ere  afterwards  laid  down,  was 
intended  to  fight  outside  the  range  of  the  German  torpedo  and 
the  many  light  guns  provided  in  German  battleships.  The 
“armoured  cruisers”  were  not  vessels  of  a  type  then  familiar, 
but  battle-cruisers.  They  were  provided  with  the  same  type  of 
gun  as  the  Dreadnought,  but  two  less  in  number,  in  association 
with  the  then  unheard-of  speed  in  a  large  vessel  of  26  knots.  In 
order  to  get  speed  Lord  Fisher,  supported  by  his  colleagues  and 
by  Sir  John  Durston,  had  determined  upon  a  revolution  of  the 
most  daring  character ;  in  place  of  the  familiar  reciprocating 
engine,  it  was  decided  to  employ  turbines  in  association  with 
water-tube  boilers.  If  the  Grand  Fleet  had  not  had  turbines  and 
water-tube  boilers,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  could  have  won 
the  war. 

In  this  way  the  revolution  in  the  Navy  began.  There  had 
never  been  anything  like  it  before.  It  involved  new'  methods  of 
training  and  manning,  as  w'ell  as  joint  manoeuvres,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  new  ships  representing  fresh  principles — particularly  gun¬ 
nery  principles.  In  combination,  these  reforms  constituted  the 
boldest  stroke  of  policy  w'hich  this  country  had  ever  entertained, 
and  it  will  stand  to  the  enduring  credit  of  King  Edward  VH.  and 
Mr.  Balfour,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Lord  Selborne  and  Lord  Cawdor, 
his  successor,  that  in  the  early  days,  when  no  mean  proportion 
of  the  senior  officers  of  the  Fleet  were  suspicious  of  the  changes, 
if  they  did  not  actually  oppose  them,  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
w'as  not  without  support. 

It  is  little  less  than  a  miracle  that  the  scheme  of  reform  was 
not  overwhelmed  by  the  mass  of  criticism  to  w  hich  it  was  exposed 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  unconscious  that  the  British  Navy’s 
day  of  trial  was  approaching.  In  and  out  of  Parliament  the 
critics  marshalled  their  forces,  objecting  to  the  secrecy  which  the 
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Admiralty  observed,  in  order  to  mislead  the  undeclared  enemy, 
as  well  as  condemning  the  new  types  of  ships  which  were  being 
built  for  the  Battle  of  Jutland ;  and  an  effort  was  made  to  rouse 
the  commercial  classes  against  the  scheme  of  distribution  which 
involved  fewer  ships  being  maintained  on  foreign  stations  to  show 
the  flag.  One  of  the  most  energetic  opponents  issued  an  elaborate 
“plea  for  inquiry.”  ‘  In  a  general  condemnation  of  everything 
that  the  Admiralty  had  done  or  contemplated,  this  writer,  who 
was  said  to  be  of  authoritative  standing,  innocently  protested  that 
whereas  the  British  public  had  hitherto  been  told  all  about  ships 
under  construction,  “British  readers  interested  in  naval  affairs — 
and  their  number  is  legion — now  find  themselves  furnished  with 
fuller  and  better  official  information  respecting  the  French, 
American,  German,  Eussian,  Japanese  and  other  navies  than  they 
are  in  regard  to  the  Eoyal  Navy.”  This  innocent  critic,  who 
would  have  let  Germany  know  all  about  our  new  types  of  ships, 
declared  that  “this  condition  of  things  is  utterly  wrong  and  in¬ 
defensible”  and  “it  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue.”  It  was 
fortunately  allowed  to  continue,  and,  as  Count  von  Eeventlow  and 
other  German  writers  have  since  confessed,  the  Germans  were 
completely  misled.  But  in  those  days  the  public,  unconscious 
of  the  German  menace,  might  well  have  been  led  by  such  blind 
leaders  to  demand  a  full  disclosure  of  our  naval  policy.  And  in 
that  event,  who  can  say  what  uses  the  Germans  might  have 
made  of  the  information  ? 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  new  types  of  ships  were  con¬ 
demned.  How  roundly  and  wholesalely  they  were  criticised  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  opinions 
then  held  by  Sir  William  White,  Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Custance, 
and  others.  This  officer  wrote  a  considerable  book  in  denunciation 
of  the  Admiralty.  The  Dreadnought  was  anathema,  and  as  to 
the  battle-cruisers,  he  declared  that  “by  argument  the  class  have 
been  killed,  and  it  only  remains  to  inter  them  decently  away 
from  the  public  gaze.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet  Sir  David  Beatty’s  comment,  in  the  light  of  war,  on 
those  words  of  folly.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  learn  what 
he,  or  Lord  Jellicoe,  thinks  of  the  statement  of  the  same  writer 
in  another  book  of  his  wffien  he  remarked  that  “  the  main  object 
in  battle  is  to  make  the  enemy  believe  that  he  is  beaten,”  and 
addressing  his  brother  officers,  asked  ;  “Is  it  not  more  important 
to  disarm  the  enemy  than  to  sink  him?”  History  will  give  no 
uncertain  judgment  on  the  action  of  the  Admiralty  when,  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  it  built  the  all-big-gun  battle- 
‘ships  and  battle-cruisers. 

(1)  The  State  of  the  Navy  in  1907.  (Smith,  Elder  and  Co.) 
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Is  there  not,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lingering  impression  that, 
owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  cruisers  from  foreign  waters,  we  sus¬ 
tained  heavy  losses  of  shipping  during  the  war?  As  to  that,  it 
can  be  stated  now,  as  it  could  not  be  stated  at  the  time,  that 
this  measure  was  essential  in  order  to  obtain  trained  officers  and 
men  for  the  Grand  Fleet,  then  in  process  of  creation.  By  this 
vigorous  stroke  of  the  i>en,  the  Admiralty  secured  11,000  officers 
and  men  for  duty  in  the  North  Sea,  and  at  the  same  time  effected 
financial  economies  which  proved  of  irjestimable  advantage  during 
the  period  when  the  Fleet  w’as  being  rebuilt  and  reorganised.*  If 
this  war  has  proved  one  thing  more  conclusively  than  another,  it  is 
that  slow  and  poorly-gunned  ships  of  the  cruiser  classes,  such  as  the 
Pegasus,  constitute  a  peril  to  the  officers  and  men  on  board  and 
are  calculated  to  lower  the  prestige  of  the  British  flag.  Events 
have  proved  that  the  scrapping  of  the  old  ships  was  a  policy 
of  wdsdora.  It  is  a  misrepresentation  to  suggest  that  the  trade 
routes  were  left  unprotected.  On  the  contrary,  when  hostilities 
opened  w’e  had  in  foreign  waters  4  battle-cruisers,  9  armoured 
cruisers,  21  light  cruisers,  and  31  small  craft,  besides  8  destroyers. 
Von  Spee’s  ships  did  a  certain  amount  of  injury  to  the  mercantile 
marine,  but  from  the  opening  of  the  war  till  its  close  German 
surface  craft — cruisers  and  raiders — captured  or  sank  less  than 
half  a  million  tons  of  British  shipping, and  von  Spee’s  ships, 
including  the  Emden,  captured  only  fifty-one  vessels. 

The  subsequent  Battle  of  Coronel  w^as  not  due  to  any 
defect  in  the  scheme  of  distribution  outlined  in  1904,  nor 
to  the  scrapping  of  old  and  ineffectual  ships.  It  suggests 
rather  that  the  policy  of  scrapping  was  not  carried  far  enough. 
But  how  could  Admiral  Cradock  be  avenged?  Two  days  only 
before  the  Battle  of  Coronel,  Lord  Fisher,  the  naval  reformer  of 
earlier  days,  had  returned  to  the  Admiralty  as  First  Sea  Lord. 
He  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  strategic  principles 
which  had  guided  him  ten  years  before,  and  showing  what  the 
battle-cruiser  was  meant  for.  New's  of  the  Battle  of  Coronel 
reached  the  Admiralty  on  November  5th ;  two  days  later  Admiral 
Sir  Doveton  Sturdee  was  appointed  to  command  a  special 
squadron ;  on  November  11th  he  left  this  country  in  secrecy  with 
the  battle-cruisers  Invincible  and  Inflexible,  temporarily  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Grand  Fleet.  Secrecy  and  speed  were  Lord 
Fisher’s  w^atchwords.  With  sure  instinct,  these  two  battle¬ 
cruisers  were  directed  to  steam  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  there 
on  December  8th,  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  von  Spee  was 

(1)  The  Navy  Estimator  rose  from  £it4,(XX),000  in  1905  6  to  £50,500000  in 
1914-15. 

(2)  Owing  to  the  .submarine  campaign  we  lost  over  7.000,000  tons. 
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trapped,  and  of  his  squadron  only  one  ship  escaped — and  that 
ship  only  for  a  time.  The  whole  of  our  naval  history  may  be 
searched  in  vain  for  a  more  consummate  demonstration  of  the 
correct  application  of  the  right  form  of  power  to  a  particular 
strategical  situation.  It  may  seem  almost  incredible,  hut  it  is 
a  fact,  that  ten  years  before  the  opening  of  the  war  Lord  Fisher 
foresaw  just  such  a  situation,  as  developed  in  the  Pacific  towards 
the  close  of  1914.  He  did  not,  of  course,  anticipate  the  disaster 
of  Coronel,  which  has  yet  to  be  explained,  but  in  designing  the 
battle-cruiser  type  he  deliberately  provided  the  Fleet  with  a  vessel 
carrying  the  guns  of  a  battleship  in  association  with  the  high  speed 
of  the  cruiser.  He  foresaw  that  in  the  course  of  a  war  battle¬ 
cruisers  might  be  thrown  in  to  clear  the  trade  routes  when 
British  shipping  was  being  molested  by  such  inferior  vessels  as 
the  enemy  might  detach  from  his  main  fleet.  It  is  well,  perhaps, 
that  the  battle-cruisers  were  not  “interred  decently  away  from 
the  public  gaze,”  for  otherwise  von  Spee  might  have  continued  his 
career  for  many  months,  and  history  would  not  have  recorded  the 
one  battle  of  annihilation  which  has  been  fought  in  modern  times. 
Nelson  talked  of  annihilating  the  enemy,  but  it  was  never  his 
good  fortune  to  do  so  (unless  it  was  at  the  Nile),  and  the  credit 
rests  with  Lord  Fisher  of  having  introduced  a  type  of  ship  which 
set  up  a  new  standard  of  naval  victory. 

And  now  that  the  war  has  ended,  is  it  not  apparent  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  scheme  of  naval  reforms,  including  a  higher 
standard  of  gunnery,  introduced  in  1904  and  later  years,  the 
British  Empire  would  have  gone  down  in  ruins?  For  this  war 
was  won  in  the  main  by  the  British  Fleet.  Let  us  be  on  our 
guard  against  drawing  from  this  struggle  the  WTong  moral.  Some 
years  ago  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge  *  wrote  an  article  which 
well  bears  re-reading  in  the  light  of  our  recent  experience.  He 
recalled  that  “for  more  than  half  a  century  after  Nelson’s  death 
all  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  British  arms  were  per¬ 
formed  on  shore,  in  India  or  in  the  Crimea  ”  ;  in  the  latter  case 
"the  command  of  the  sea  held  by  the  Allied  Bowers  was  so  com¬ 
plete  and  all-pervading  that  no  one  stopped  to  think  what  the 
course  of  hostilities  would  have  been  without  it,  any  more  than 
men  stop  to  think  what  the  course  of  any  particular  business 
would  be  if  there  was  no  atmosphere  to  breathe  in,”  The 
Crimean  War  was  followed  by  the  Indian  Mutiny,  also  waged 
entirely  on  land,  and  “here  again  the  command  of  the  sea  wms 
so  complete  that  no  interruption  of  it,  even  temporarily,  called 
attention  to  its  existence.”  The  Indian  Mutiny  was  succeeded 
l>y  the  third  China  War ;  then  came  the  second  New  Zealand 
(1)  Xaral  Annuid,  1908 
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War ;  after  that  came  the  campaign  in  Abyssinia,  the  Eed  Eiver 
Expedition  in  Canada,  the  Ashantee  War  of  1873-4;  fighting  in 
Afghanistan ;  the  war  with  the  Zulus ;  the  Transvaal  War  and 
the  campaigns  in  Egypt.  In  all  those  wars  the  Navy  took  an 
inconspicuous  part,  and  the  nation  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
after  all,  the  Fleet  was  not  of  very  much  value.  A  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  decided  that  it  was  not  worth  our  while,  in  view  of  the 
expense,  to  attempt  to  defend  the  English  Channel,  but  that  we 
should  fortify  our  ports  and  build  up  a  great  army.  The  danger 
that  the  moral  of  the  war  which  has  now  closed  may  be  mis¬ 
interpreted  is  all  the  greater  because  the  success  of  the  British 
Fleet  was  so  complete.  Lord  Fisher’s  dramatic  stroke  in 
November,  1914,  and  other  incidents  may  encourage  the  belief 
that  we  have  little  to  fear  from  the  surface  ships  of  an  enemy, 
but  if  the  war  has  taught  one  lesson  more  conclusively  than 
another  it  is  that,  as  the  British  Empire  is  maritime,  living  on 
and  by  the  sea,  so  it  must  be  defended  by  a  supreme  fleet. 

How  that  fleet  shall  be  distributed  must  depend  upon  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  generally  and  our  relations  with  other  Powers. 
As  it  was  the  correct  policy  to  concentrate  our  strength  in  the 
North  Sea,  creating  the  Grand  Fleet  of  imperishable  memory, 
so  it  is  now  the  correct  policy  to  disperse  our  strength,  sending 
sliips  into  the  outer  seas  to  show  the  flag  and  support  British 
prestige.  That  is  what  is  now  being  done  by  the  Admiralty.  A 
small  battle  force  is  being  maintained  in  Home  waters,  consisting 
of  six  battleships,  and  another  force  of  similar  strength  is  being 
stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  large  Atlantic  Fleet  being 
the  strategical  pivotal  force.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Madden  has 
his  flag  in  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and  under  his  immediate  orders 
— for  he  is  also  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Home  Fleet — he  has 
the  First  and  Second  Battle  Squadrons,  consisting  of  five  vessels 
of  the  rtoynl  Sovereign  type  and  five  sister  ships  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  class,  in  addition  to  a  battle-cruiser  squadron  of  five 
units,  a  flying  squadron  of  four  ships,  half-a-dozen  of  the  latest 
light  cruisers,  and  large  flotillas  of  destroyers  and  submarines. 
In  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  the  strategic  conception  adopted  by  the 
Admiralty  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  is  preserved,  a  strong 
and  mobile  force  being  provided  for  action  either  in  Home  waters 
or  in  the  Mediterranean  as  circumstances  may  dictate. 

In  the  outer  seas,  the  representation  of  the  Empire  is  being 
committed  to  some  of  the  finest  light  cruisers  under  the  British 
flag.  The  China  Squadron  will  in  future  consist  of  five  light 
cruisers  with  a  flotilla  of  destroyers ;  four  light  cruisers  will  be 
on  duty  in  East  Indian  w^aters ;  and  a  similar  number  will  carry 
the  flag  on  the  Cape,  South  American  and  North  American 
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stations;  while  in  Australian  waters  the  battle-cruiser  Australia 
and  three  light  cruisers  will  be  associated  with  considerable  forces 
of  destroyers  and  submarines.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  in¬ 
valuable  tradition  of  the  British  Navy  that  the  battleships  shall 
be  on  duty  in  European  waters,  the  centre  of  strategic  moment 
in  normal  political  conditions.  Except  in  the  years  preceding 
the  Eusso-Japanese  War,  we  have  never  had  in  modern  times 
battleships  stationed  in  distant  waters,  and  no  argument  can  be 
advanced  in  favour  of  a  departure  from  a  well-established 
practice. 

And  so  it  happens  that,  with  the  dispersal  of  the  Grand  Fleet, 
our  naval  forces,  concentrated  for  war,  have  now  been  dispersed 
for  peace.  But  the  new’  distribution  does  not  conflict  with  war 
principles,  as  that  of  1904  and  preceding  years  did.  The  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  squadrons  in  Home  waters  is  strategically  correct, 
and  the  cruisers  in  the  outer  seas  are  not  old  and  decrepit  vessels, 
capable  neither  of  fighting  nor  running  away,  but  are,  on  the 
contrary,  ships  of  high  military  value,  with  good  offensive  and 
defensive  qualities.  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Duff  hoists  his 
flag  this  summer,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  China  Squadron, 
in  the  finest  light  cruiser  possessed  by  any  navy ;  the  Hawkins  is 
a  ship  of  9,750  tons’  displacement  with  a  speed  of  30  knots,  and 
she  carries  seven  7'5-in.  guns.  Associated  wuth  this  flagship  will 
be  four  smaller  cruisers  of  almost  as  high  sj)eed,  each  mounting 
two  6-in.  and  eight  4-in.  guns  each.  And  the  other  squadrons 
will  also  be  composed  of  ships  which  in  an  emergency  w’ill  be  able 
to  fight  without  reflecting  discredit  on  the  high  traditions  of  the 
British  Navy  which  have  been  created  during  the  past  five  years. 

The  constitution  of  these  new  squadrons  in  the  outer  seas 
represents  an  accession  of  strength  to  this  country  both  com¬ 
mercially  and  politically.  Trade  follows  the  flag ;  it  is  an  old 
saying,  and  it  is  still  true.  It  must  be  a  cause  of  no  slight  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  commercial  classes  to  know  that,  apart  from  the 
battle  forces  in  European  waters  with  sixteen,  and  temporarily 
nineteen,  light  cruisers  attached,  the  power  of  the  British  people 
is  represented  far  overseas  by  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  light 
cruisers.  This  reassertion  of  our  naval  pow’er  will  also  give 
strength  to  our  foreign  policy.  Lord  Palmerston  once  observed  : 
“If  T  want  a  thing  well  done  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world,  if 
I  require  a  man  with  a  good  head,  a  good  heart,  lots  of  pluck 
and  plenty  of  common  sense,  I  always  send  for  a  captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy.”  Under  the  new  scheme  of  fleet  distribution,  which 
the  Admiralty  has  drawn  up,  the  country  will  have  at  its  service 
a  large  number  of  naval  captains  and  in  Home  waters  strong 
battle  fleets;  Nelson  declared  that  :  ‘‘A  fleet  of  British  ships  of 
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war  are  the  best  negotiators  in  Europe,  they  always  speak  to  be 
understood  and  generally  gain  their  point.  Their  arguments 
carry  conviction  to  the  breast  of  our  enemies.”  We  do  not 
know  who  may  be  our  enemies,  in  spite  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  Navy  will  continue  to  be  “our  sure  shield,”  and  fortunately 
the  Navy  is  strong.  Piarl  Brassey  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Naval 
Annual  proves  that  we  have  more  completed  ships  of  the  Dread¬ 
nought  type — battleships  and  battle-cruisers — than  all  the  other 
navies  of  the  world  combined,  and  in  light  cruisers  and  destroyers 
our  margin  of  strength  is  more  than  ample  for  our  needs.  We 
have  inherited  from  the  war  a  fleet  of  unsurpassed  strength,  and 
the  Admiralty,  supported  by  the  Government,  have  introduced 
new  scales  of  pay  which  carry  the  assurance  that  as  the  fleet  is 
strong  so  also  will  it  be  contented  and  happy.  Nelson  once  com¬ 
plained  of  the  ingratitude  with  which  the  country  requited  the 
services  of  its  seamen  when  once  the  sense  of  jeopardy  was  lifted, 
but  this  war  has  had  as  its  sequel  a  long-delayed  settlement  of 
the  injustice  under  which  the  Navy,  ill-paid  and  inadequately 
pensioned,  has  supported  the  British  cause  in  war  and  in  peace. 

Archibald  Hurd. 


ON  CUTTING  SHAKESPEAH. 


Mr.  Willl\m  Archer  has  quoted  me  in  support  of  the  practice 
of  performing  selections  from  Shakespear’s  plays  instead  of  the 
plays  in  their  entirety  as  he  left  them. 

Everything  that  Mr.  Archer  says  is  very  true  and  very  sensible. 
Unfortunately,  the  results  in  practice  are  the  productions  of 
Cibber,  Garrick,  Irving,  Tree,  Augustin  Daly,  Sir  Frank  Benson, 
and  the  commercial  managers  generally,  which  may  be  highly 
entertaining  productions,  but  are  somehow  not  Shakespear, 
whereas  Mr.  Granville  Barker’s  resolutely  unreasonable  showing- 
up  of  Shakespear’s  faults  and  follies  to  the  uttermost  comma  was 
at  once  felt  to  be  a  restoration  of  Shakespear  to  the  stage. 

The  moment  you  admit  that  the  producer’s  business  is  to 
improve  Shakespear  by  cutting  out  everything  that  he  himself 
would  not  have  written,  and  thinks  Shakespear  ought  not  to 
have  written,  and  everything  that  he  thinks  the  audience  will 
either  not  like  or  not  understand,  and  everything  that  does  not 
make  prosaic  sense,  you  are  launched  on  a  slope  on  which  there 
is  no  stopping  until  you  reach  the  abyss  where  Irving’s  Lear  lies 
forgotten.  The  reason  stares  us  in  the  face.  The  producer’s  dis¬ 
approvals,  and  consequently  his  cuts,  are  the  symptoms  of  the 
differences  between  Shakespear  and  himself ;  and  his  assumption 
that  all  these  differences  are  differences  of  superiority  on  his  part 
and  inferiority  on  Shakespear’s,  must  end  in  the  cutting  down 
or  raising  up  of  Shakespear  to  his  level.  Tree  thought  a  third- 
rate  ballet  more  interesting  than  the  colloquy  of  Cassio  with  lago 
on  the  subject  of  temperance.  No  doubt  many  people  agreed 
with  him.  It  was  certainly  much  more  expensive.  Irving,  when 
he  was  producing  Cymbelfne ,  cut  out  of  his  own  part  the  lines  : — 
“  ’Tis  her  breathing  that 

Perfumes  the  chamber  thus.  The  flame  o’  the  taper 
Bows  towards  her,  and  would  underpeep  her  lids 
To  see  the  unclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  those  windows,  white  and  azure,  laced 
With  blue  of  heaven’s  own  tinct.” 

He  was  genuinely  astonished  when  he  was  told  that  he  must 
not  do  it,  as  the  lines  were  the  most  famous  for  their  beauty  of 
all  the  purple  patches  in  Shakespear.  A  glance  at  the  passage 
^11  shew  how  very  “sensible”  his  cut  was.  Mr.  Archer  wants 
to  cut  “0  single-soled  jest,  solely  singular  for  the  singleness,” 
because  it  is  “absolutely  meaningless.”  But^  think  of  all  the 
other  lines  that  must  go  with  it  on  the  same  ground !  The  gayer 
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•jir, 

side  of  Sliakespear’s  poetic  ecstasy  expressed  itself  in  word- 
dances  of  jingling  nonsense  which  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  grave  Scots  commentator  who  demands  a  meaning  and  a 
moral  from  every  text,  mere  delirium  and  echolalia.  But  what 
would  Shakespear  be  without  them?  “The  spring  time,  the 
only  merry  ring  time,  when  birds  do  sing  hey  ding  a  ding  ding” 
is  certainly  not  good  sense  nor  even  accurate  ornithological  ob¬ 
servation  !  Who  ever  heard  a  bird  sing  “  hey  ding  a  ding  ding " 
or  anything  even  remotely  resembling  it?  Out  with  it,  then ;  and 
away,  too,  with  such  absurdities  as  Beatrice’s  obviously  untrue 
statement  that  a  star  danced  at  her  birth,  which  must  revolt  all 
the  obstetricians  and  astronomers  in  the  audience.  As  to  Othello’s 
fustian  about  the  Propontick  and  the  Hellesjwnt,  is  this  senseless 
hullabaloo  of  sonorous  vowels  and  precipitate  consonants  to  be 
retained  when  people  have  trains  to  catch?  Mr.  Archer  is 
credulous  in  imagining  that  in  these  orchestral  passages  the  wit 
has  evaporated  and  the  meaning  become  inscrutable.  There 
never  was  any  meaning  or  wit  in  them  in  his  sense  any  more  than 
there  is  wit  or  meaning  in  the  crash  of  Wagner’s  cymbals  or  the 
gallop  of  his  trombones  in  the  Valkyries’  ride.  The  producer 
who  has  a  head  for  syllogisms  cuts  such  passages  out.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  who  has  an  ear  for  music,  like  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  breaks 
his  heart  in  trying  to  get  them  adequately  executed. 

Then  take  my  own  celebrated  criticisms  of  Shakespear, 
written  when  the  Bard,  like  all  the  other  dramatists,  was  stag¬ 
gering  under  the  terrible  impact  of  Ibsen.  Can  men  whose 
intellectual  standards  have  been  screwed  up  to  Goethe’s  Faust, 
Wagner’s  Ring,  and  “deep  revolving”  Ibsen’s  soul  histories, 
be  expected  to  sit  and  listen  to  such  penny-reading  twaddle  as 
The  Seven  Ages  of  Man,  or  even  Hamlet’s  soliloquy  on  suicide? 
Out  with  the  lot  of  them,  then  :  let  us  cut  the  cackle  and  come 
to  the  ’osses. 

I  might  pile  Pelion  on  Ossa  with  illustrations  of  the  passages 
that  might  very  well  be  cut  out  of  Rhakespear’s  plays  on  Mr. 
Archer’s  grounds  and  on  mine  and  on  Garrick’s,  Irving’s,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  It  is  clear  that  you  need  only  a  sufTiciently  large  and 
critical  committee  of  producers  instead  of  a  single  ]uodncer  to 
cut  out  the  entire  play,  a  conclusion  which  most  managers  reach 
without  the  assistance  of  a  committee.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
to  avoid  this  reduction  to  common  sense  the  only  workable  plan 
is  Mr.  Barker’s  plan,  which  makes  Shakespear,  and  not  the 
producer,  the  ultimate  authority.  That  Shakespear  is  a  bore 
and  even  an  absurdity  to  people  who  cannot  listen  to  blank  verse 
and  enjoy  it  as  musicians  listen  to  an  opera  (Shakespear’s 
methods  are  extremely  like  Verdi’s) ;  that  Mr.  George  Eobey, 
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heroically  trying  to  find  jokes  crude  enough  for  an  audience  of 
rustic  Tommies,  would  shrink  from  Touchstone’s  stoi*y  about  the 
beef  and  the  mustard ;  that  we  who  think  it  funny  to  call  a  man’s 
head  his  nut  remain  joyless  when  Shakespear  calls  it  his  costard 
(not  knowing  that  a  costard  is  an  apple) ;  that  Benedick  cannot 
amuse  or  fascinate  the  young  ladies  who  have  adored  Bobert 
Loraine  and  (franville  Barker  as  Jack  Tanner;  that  William’s 
puns  are  as  dead  as  Tom  Hood’s  or  Farnie’s ;  that  Elizabethan 
English  is  a  half-dead  language  and  Euphuist  English  unintelli¬ 
gible  and  intolerable  :  all  these  undeniable  facts  are  reasons  for 
not  performing  Shakespear’s  plays  at  all,  but  not  reasons  for 
breaking  them  up  and  trying  to  jerry-build  modern  plays  with 
them,  as  the  Romans  broke  up  the  Coliseum  to  build  hovels. 
Businesslike  and  economical  as  that  procedure  seems  (for  why 
waste  good  material?),  experience  remorselessly  proves  that 
Shakespear  making  a  fool  of  himself  is  more  interesting  than 
the  judicious  producer  correcting  him.  The  people  who  really 
want  Shakespear  want  all  of  him,  and  not  merely  Mr.  Archer’s 
or  anyone  else’s  favorite  bits;  and  this  not  in  the  least  because 
they  enjoy  every  wmrd  of  it,  but  because  they  w^ant  to  be  sure 
of  hearing  the  words  they  do  enjoy,  and  because  the  effect  of  the 
judiciously  selected  passages,  not  to  mention  the  injudiciously 
selected  passages,  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  whole  play,  just 
as  the  effect  of  the  currants  picked  out  of  a  bun  is  not  the  same 
as  that  of  the  whole  bun,  indigestible  as  it  may  be  to  people 
who  do  not  like  buns. 

There  are  plenty  of  modern  instances  to  go  upon.  T  have 
seen  Peer  Gynt  most  judiciously  and  practically  cut  by  Lugne 
Poe,  and  The  Wild  Duck  cut  to  the  bone  by  Mr.  Archer.  I  have 
seen  Wagner  at  full  length  at  Bayreuth  and  Munich,  and  cut 
most  sensibly  at  Covent  Garden.  T  have  actually  seen  II  Trova- 
tore,  most  swift  and  concise  of  operas,  cut  by  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham.  My  own  plays,  notoriously  too  long,  have  been  cut 
with  masterly  skill  by  American  managers.  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
•Tones  made  a  capital  acting  version  of  A  Doll’s  House,  entitled 
Breaking  a  Butterfly.  I  do  not  allege  that  the  result  has  always 
been  disastrous  failure,  though  it  has  sometimes  gone  that  far. 
A  hash  makes  a  better  meal  than  an  empty  plate.  But  I  do 
aver  without  qualification  that  the  mutilation  has  always  been 
an  offence,  and  the  effect  different  and  worse  both  in  degree  and 
in  kind  from  the  effect  of  a  remorselessly  faithful  performance. 
Wagner’s  remark  when  he  heard  Rossini’s  Barber  of  Seville  per¬ 
formed  for  once  in  its  integrity  in  Turin  applies  to  all  the  works 
of  the  great  masters.  You  get  something  from  such  a  perform¬ 
ance  that  the  selections  never  give  you.  And  I  suggest  that  this 
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is  not  wholly  a  mystery.  It  occurs  only  when  the  work  is 
duced  under  the  direction  of  a  manager  who  understands  its  value 
and  can  find  in  every  passage  the  charm  or  the  function  which 
induced  the  author  to  write  it,  and  who  can  dictate  or  suggest 
the  method  of  execution  that  brings  out  "that  charm  or  discharges 
that  function.  Without  this  sense  and  this  skill  the  manager 
will  cut,  cut,  cut,  every  time  he  comes  to  a  difficulty ;  and  he 
will  put  the  interest  of  the  refreshment  bars  and  the  saving  of 
electric  light  and  the  observance  of  the  conventional  hours  of 
beginning  the  performance  before  his  duty  to  the  author,  main¬ 
taining  all  the  time  that  the  manager  who  cuts  most  is  the 
author’s  best  friend. 

In  short,  there  are  a  thousand  most  sensible  reasons  for  cutting 
not  only  Shakespear’s  plays,  but  all  plays,  all  symphonies,  all 
operas,  all  epics,  and  all  pictures  which  are  too  large  for  the 
dining-room.  And  there  is  absolutely,  no  reason  on  earth  for  not 
cutting  them  except  the  design  of  the  author,  who  was  probably 
too  conceited  to  be  a  good  judge  of  his  own  work. 

The  sane  conclusion  is  therefore  that  cutting  must  be  dog¬ 
matically  ruled  out,  because,  as  Lao-Tse  said,  “of  the  making  of 
reforms  there  is  no  end.”  The  simple  thing  to  do  with  a  Shake- 
sj^ar  play  is  to  perform  it.  The  alternative  is  to  let  it  alone. 
If  Shakespear  made  a  mess  of  it,  it  is  not  likely  that  Smith  or 
Lohinson  will  succeed  where  he  failed. 

G.  Bernard  Shaw. 


“HA^fLHT”  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES:  A  BELATED 

REPLY. 


In  these  days  of  an  abounding  Elizabethan  research,  when  a 
host  of  investigators  the  world  over  are  exercising  an  unceasing 
vigilance  and  speculation  on  a  thousand  and  one  points  is  rife, 
it  may  safely  be  predicated  that,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  the 
new  idea  of  wide  dissemination  which  manages  to  run  the  gaunt¬ 
let  of  criticism  unscathed  for  something  like  a  lustrum  is  an  idea 
with  reason  and  cogency  on  its  side,  and  bids  fair  to  establish 
itself.  All  the  more  surprising  is  it,  therefore,  that  the  un- 
tenability  of  Professor  Boas’s  main  thesis  and  underlying  specu¬ 
lation  in  his  article  on  “  Hamlet  at  the  Universities  ”  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review  for  August,  1913,  should  not  have  been 
exposed  ere  this,  and  that,  per  contra,  his  primary  deduction 
should  have  met  with  unanimous,  if  for  the  most  part  tacit, 
acceptance.  For  once  judgment  has  gone  by  default.  Even  so 
pnident  and  sagacious  an  investigator  as  Sir  Sidney  Tjee  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  Professor  Boas’s  lop-sided 
reasoning.  It  is  painful  to  find  so  dependable  an  authority  re¬ 
canting  his  old  sound  opinion  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  standard 
Life  of  Shakespeare ,  and  averring,  on  the  strength  of  Professor 
Boas’s  article  and  the  iteration  of  its  main  points  in  his  book  on 
The  University  Drama  in  the  Tudor  Age,  that  the  statement  on 
the  imprint  of  the  first  Hamlet  quarto  to  the  effect  that  the 
tragedy  had  been  acted  at  both  universities  is  a  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  thoroughly  in  keeping  wdth  the  act  of  piracy  which  gave 
the  play  in  its  crudity  to  the  world.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  we  should  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
this  clear-cut  statement,  and  there  are  valid  reasons  why  w'e 
should  stamp  it  with  the  seal  of  our  approval.  I  have  spoken  of 
Professor  Boas’s  argumentative  methods  in  this  connection  as 
lop-sided  because,  while  obviously  and  honestly  intent  on  arriving 
at  the  true  facts  according  to  the  evidence,  he  has  deceived  him¬ 
self  and  misled  others  by  viewing  the  crux  from  one  particular 
angle.  Both  in  his  article  and  his  book  he  proceeds  complacently 
to  marshal  the  scanty,  inconclusive  data  yielded  by  the  civic 
archives  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  archives  of  the  two 
nniversities,  never  dreaming  that  vital  evidence  lies  ready  to  his 
hand  elsewhere,  evidence  that  would  lead  to  wholly  different  con- 
flnsions.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  reply  to  unfold  these  modifying 
particulars,  a  course  which  can  best  be  entered  upon  by  recapitu- 
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lating  Professor  Boas’s  main  points  and  indulging  in  a  running 
commentary. 

Professor  Boas  sets  out  to  traverse  the  statement  made  on  the 
title-page  of  the  first  Hamlet  quarto  to  the  effect  that  the  tragedy 
had  been  acted  at  both  universities,  and  to  show  that  while  the 
play  might  have  been  acted  before  the  Mayor  and  citizens  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  under  the  reigning  conditions,  it  could  ; 
not  have  been  acted  wfithin  university  precincts.  He  begins  by 
pointing  out  that  in  July,  1593,  the  Privy  Council,  in  response  to 
a  petition  from  Cambridge  University,  forbade  performances  by 
common  players  either  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  or  within  five 
miles  of  the  two  university  towns.  But,  although  quite  aware  i 
that  Lord  Strange’s  men  acted  at  Oxforci  in  October,  1593,  and  s 
the  Ijord  Chamberlain’s  men  at  Cambridge  in  1594,  he  lays  no  ! 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  order  proved  no  deterrent.  What  he  ' 
does  emphasize,  however,  is  that  before  1593,  and  for  at  least  a 
decade  after,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  followed  an  expedient 
put  in  practice  by  the  mayors  of  sundry  provincial  towns  when 
they  deemed  it  advisable  that  duly  licensed  players  should  not  i 
act  within  their  jurisdiction  and  under  their  auspices.  (I  am 
slightly  embroidering  here.  Professor  Boas  discusses  the  prin-  ; 
ciple,  not  the  precedent.)  He  gave  them  a  gratuity,  sometimes 
small,  sometimes  large,  to  go  away.  T^nless  he  was  doubtful 
about  his  authority  to  send  them  packing,  this  reads  like  a  sign 
of  weakness.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  in  the  country  towns 
licensed  players  could  not  be  silenced  if  they  insisted  upon  acting. 
When  Swwnnerton  brought  a  company  of  spurious  Queen’s  Men  ' 
to  Norwich  in  1616,  “he  was  desired,”  as  the  Council  Books 
testify,  “to  desist  from  playing,  and  offered  a  benevolence  in 
money,  w'ch  he  refused  to  accept  ” — so  he  was  allowed  to  act. 

Tt  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  of  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  ^ 
accompts  regarding  the  visits  of  players  is  not  the  w^hole  of  the  ; 
evidence.  On  the  few  occasions  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  |  * 
when  the  regular  London  players  appeared  before  the  universities  |  ^ 
— this  sounds  like  begging  the  question,  but  I  shall  prove  at  j 
least  one  such  visit — no  record  of  their  performances  would  be  |  ^ 
kept  unless  the  Vice-Chancellor  happened  to  reward  them  with 
a  fee,  which,  judging  from  the  silence  of  his  accompts,  was  never  ‘ 
the  practice.  But  Professor  Boas,  basing  on  the  one-sided  data  j 
be  has  so  sedulously  garnered,  maintains,  from  the  monotonous 
iteration  of  the  entries  testifying  to  the  bestowal  of  money  with-  ,j 
out  a  consideration,  that  “neither  Hamlet  nor  any  other  Shake-  ' 
spearean  play  can  have  been  acted  at  Oxford  during  Elizabeth’s 
reign  with  the  consent  of  the  academic  authorities,  much  less  . 
under  their  auspices.”  Tf  this  implies  that  Hamlet  could  not  ; 
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possibly  liave  been  performed  within  university  precincts  before 
the  publication  of  the  First  Quarto,  it  is,  as  I  shall  show,  clearly 
wrong.  The  mistake  made  by  Professor  Boas — a  mistake  in 
which  he  is  merely  following  the  lead  of  Fleay  and  divers  other 
hidebound  investigators — is  in  assuming  that  the  statement  made 
on  the  imprint  of  the  First  Quarto  dates  the  university  perform¬ 
ances  of  HatrUet  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  How  utterly 
fallacious  this  is  1  hope  shortly  to  demonstrate. 

On  no  very  firm  ground  when  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion. 
Professor  Boas  takes  a  few  steps  further  and  lands  in  a  quagmire. 
Dealing  with  the  visits  of  Shakespeare’s  company  to  Oxford  he 
points  out  that  “  neither  in  the  city  nor  in  the  university  accounts 
is  it  mentioned  after  October  6th,  1593.  Since  Hamlet  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  and  acted  in  1601,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  visit  to  the  universities  took  place  in  that  year,  but  nobody 
has  been  able  to  trace  the  Chamberlain’s  Men  anywhere  in  the 
country  in  that  year.”  Ignoring  the  possibility  that  Shakespeare’s 
company  played  Hamlet  before  the  universities  in  the  first  year 
of  James’s  reign.  Professor  Boas  fails  to  see  any  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  beyond  suggesting  that  the  First  Quarto  represents 
"  Shakes i)eare’ 8  earlier  version  of  the  semi-Senecan  play  on 
Hamlet,  probably  by  Thomas  Kyd,”  made  between  1592  and 
1594.  In  support  of  this  view  he  points  out  that  when  Lord 
Strange’s  men  were  at  Oxford  in  October,  1593,  they  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  Edward  Alleyn,  of  the  Lord  Admiral’s  company,  and 
that  “after  their  return  to  London  the  two  companies  performed 
together  from  June  3rd  to  13th,  1594,  at  Ncw'ington  Butts.  When 
we  find  from  Henslowe’s  Diary,”  he  continues,  ‘‘that  one  of  the 
seven  pieces  which  they  performed  together  w’as  Hamlet,  acted, 
not  as  a  new  play,  on  June  9th,  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  it  had  been  already  staged  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere  in  the 
previous  year.  And  till  proof  is  forthcoming  of  a  visit  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  company  to  Oxford  between  1593  and  1601,  it  is  a 
reasonable  hypothesis  that  the  Hamlet,  which  is  mentioned  again 
by  Lodge  in  1596,  was  the  First  Quarto  version,  and  not  (as  in 
the  accepted  view;  the  pre- Shakespearean  play.” 

There  are  tw'o  serious,  practically  fatal,  objections  to  this 
ingenious  theory.  One  of  them,  the  omission  of  Hamlet  from 
Francis  Meres’  enumeration  of  Shakespeare’s  best  plays  in  1598, 
Professor  Boas  himself  refers  to  and  endeavours  to  explain  away. 
The  other  lies  in  the  awkward  circumstance  that  the  passage 
peculiar  to  Act  II.,  Sc.  2  of  the  First  Quarto,  setting  forth  that 
the  players  had  to  travel  because  ‘‘  the  principall  publike  audience 
that  came  to  them”  were  ‘‘turned  to  private  playes  and  the 
humours  of  children,”  cannot  have  been  written  on  any  showing 
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before  1600.  Professor  Boas  demonstrates  that  there  were 
cliildren’s  companies  before  the  days  of  Burbage’s  Blackfriars, 
but  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  in  and  about  the  period  when  he 
assumes  Shakespeare  wrote  the  first  draft  of  Hamlet,  viz.,  co. 
1592-4,  there  was  no  children’s  playhouse  in  London.  Farrant's 
Blackfriars  had  closed  its  unpretentious  doors  for  ever  in  1584, 
and  the  Paul’s  Boys  had  been  suppressed  in  1591.  Apart  from 
this,  it  would  be  idle  to  assume  that  either  company  had  ever 
proved  formidable  rivals  to  the  adult  players.  That  was  a  dis¬ 
tinction  reserved  for  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  at  the 
second  Blackfriars  in  the  final  hours  of  the  century. 

When  was  the  first  Hamlet  quarto  issued?  The  imprint  bears 
date  1603,  and  says  “as  it  hath  been  diverse  times  acted  by  his 
Higlmesse  servaunts  in  the  Cittie  of  London  :  as  also  in  the  two 
Vniversities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  else-where.”  This 
could  not  have  been  written  before  May  19th,  the  date  when 
by  royal  patent  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  men  became  his  High¬ 
ness’s,  otherwise  the  King’s,  Company.  It  has  been  variously 
conjectured  that  the  play  was  issued  in  the  summer  or  in  the 
autumn,  but  it  might  have  appeared  any  time  later  in  the  year.' 
Was  there  any  possibility  that,  between  May  and,  say,  October, 
the  King’s  players  could  have  performed  at  the  two  universities? 
We  have  only  to  consider  the  terms  of  the  new  patent  and  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  time  to  see  that,  not  only  was  there 
such  a  ix)ssibility,  but  that  it  would  have  been  surprising  if,  under 
the  conditions,  they  had  refrained  from  visiting  the  universities. 
In  1603,  whatever  the  reason,  Shakespeare’s  company  was  in 
high  favour  wdth  the  new  monarch.  When  James  arrived  in 
London  on  May  7th,  it  was  under  inauspicious  circumstances, 
for  the  plague  was  raging,  and  its  ravages  for  long  delayed  his 
})ublic  entry.  In  little  better  than  a  week,  at  a  time,  one  would 
naturally  think,  w  hen  his  mind  would  have  been  absorbed  in  affairs 
of  State,  he  had  given  instructions  for  the  immediate  granting 
of  a  patent  constituting  the  Chamberlain’s  Men  his  Majesty’s 
Servants.  Seeing  that  there  was  no  need  for  haste,  the  play¬ 
houses  all  being  closed,  the  matter  was  carried  through  with 
remarkable  expedition.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  documents 
for  the  preparation  of  the  patent,  the  King’s  Bill  and  Docket,  the 
Licence,  the  Writ  of  Privy  Seal,  as  well  as  the  patent  itself, 

(1)  It  must  be  recalled  that  the  legal  year  then  extended  from  March  to  March, 
although  some  people  had  already  <begun  to  date  the  new  year  from  January 
(see  the  example  from  Ben  Jonson  cited  elsewhere).  But  it  is  a  doubtful  point 
whether  a  play  published  in,  say,  February,  1603-4  would  have  been  dated  16® 
At  the  Restoration  plays  issued  in  December  were  dated  in  the  following  yew, 
probably  to  keep  them  current,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  when  thu 
practice  began. 
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are  to  be  found  in  the  later  editions  of  Halliwell-Phillipps’  Out¬ 
lines.  There  is  much  iteration  throughout,  the  Globe  players 
being  authorised  in  one  and  all  to  act  as  His  Majesty’s  Servants 
"when  the  infection  of  the  plague  shall  decrease,”  and  specific 
mention  is  made  of  the  universities  as  places  where  performances 
could  be  given  without  let  or  hindrance.  It  will  suffice  for  our 
puriwse  to  reproduce  the  patent  of  May  19th,  1603  : — 

Com :  Special :  pro  Laurencio  Fletcher  et  Willielmo  Shackespeare  et  aliis. 
—James  b.y  the  grace  of  God;  etc.,  to  all  justices,  maiors,  sheriffes, 
constables,  hedborowes,  and  other  our  oflBcers  and  lovinge  subjectes,  greet- 
inge.  Knowe  yee  that  wee,  of  our  speciall  grace,  certeine  knowledge  and 
mere  motion  have  licenced  and  aucthorized,  and  by  theise  presentes  doe 
licence  and  aucthorize  theise  our  servauntes,  Lawrence  Fletcher,  William 
Shakespeare,  Richard  Burbage,  Augustyne  Phillippes,  .John  Heniinges, 
Henrie  Condell,  William  Sly,  Robert  Armyn,  Richard  Cowly,  and  the  rest 
of  theire  associates,  freely  to  use  and  exercise  the  arte  and  faculty  of 
playinge  coinmedies,  tragedies,  histories,  entcrludes,  moralls,  pastoralls, 
stage-plaies,  and  suche  others,  like  as  theie  have  alreadie  studied  or  here¬ 
after  shall  use  or  studie,  as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our  lovinge  subjectes, 
as  for  our  solace  and  pleasure  when  wee  shall  thincke  good  to  see  them 
duringo  our  pleasure;  and  the  said  commedies,  tragedies,  histories,  enter- 
ludes,  morrall[s],  pastoralls,  stage  playes,  and  such  like,  to  shewe  and 
exercise  publiquely  to  theire  best  commoditie,  when  the  infection  of  the 
plague  shall  decrease,  as  well  within  theire  no  we  usuall  howse  called  the 
Globe,  within  our  county  of  Surrey,  as  alsoe  within  anie  towne-halls  or 
mouteballs,  or  other  conveniente  places  within  the  liberties  and  freedome 
of  anie  other  cittie,  universitie,  town  or  boroughe  whatsoever  within  our 
said  realmes  and  domynions.  Willinge  and  commaunding  you  and  everie 
of  you,  as  you  tender  our  pleasure,  not  onlie  to  permitt  and  suffer  them 
herein,  without  anie  your  lettes,  hindrances  or  molestacions,  during  our 
said  pleasure,  but  alsoe  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  them  yf  anie  wronge 
be  to  them  offered,  and  to  allowe  them  such  former  curtesies  as  hath  bene 
given  to  men  of  theire  place  and  quallitie;  and  alsoe  what  further  favour 
you  shall  shewe  to  theise  our  servauntes  for  our  sake,  wee  shall  take 
kindlie  at  your  handes.  In  wytnessc  whereof  etc.  Witnesse  ourselfe  at 
Westminster  the  nyntenth  day  of  May.  Per  Breve  de  private  sigillo,  etc. 

Whether  or  not  the  authority  to  act  at  the  universities  was  in¬ 
serted  at  the  instance  of  the  players  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  future  rebuffs — such,  mayhap,  as  had  been  already  experienced 
—it  was  a  concession  utterly  lacking  in  precedent,  and  its 
insertion  has  therefore  very  considerable  significance.  There 
was  little  risk  of  its  being  abused,  as  there  was  no  likelihood 
of  the  King’s  men  paying  more  than  a  short  annual  visit  to  the 
universities.  In  comparison  with  city  playing,  provincial  tours 
were  non-remunerative ;  consequently  they  only  went  into  the 
country  w'hen  all  other  resources  failed.  Had  the  privilege  proved 
irksome  to  the  universities,  there  would  doubtless  have  been  grave 
complaints  to  the  Privy  Council.  But  the  academic  authorities 
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made  uo  sign,  and  when,  in  1619,  the  patent  to  the  King’s  men 
came  to  be  renewed,  the  old  concession  was  still  allowed  them. 

This  hurried  granting  of  the  patent  of  1603  on  the  heels  of 
the  King’s  arrival  gave  the  Globe  players  such  a  status  and 
indicated  so  warm  an  interest  in  their  well-being  that  none  but 
the  most  resolute  and  uncompromising  of  Vice-Chancellors  would 
have  risked  the  royal  displeasure  by  denying  them  entry  had  they 
presented  themselves  shortly  afterwards  at  his  gates.  There  are 
good  reasons  to  believe  that  they  did  so  present  themselves  at 
both  universities  and  that  at  each  they  performed  Hamlet  during 
their  stay.  At  no  period  in  their  history  could  they  have  been 
more  desirous  of  playing  in  the  country.  Theatrically  speaking, 
1603  was  a  terribly  lean  year.  The  plague,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  raging  in  May,  failed  to  abate  in  virulence,  and  the 
playhouses  remained  closed  until  February,  1604.  The  King  did 
all  he  could  under  the  circumstances  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  his 
newly-appointed  players.  He  had  them  to  Wilton  House  early 
in  December  and  at  Christmas  to  Hampton  Court.  Besides  re¬ 
warding  them  liberally  for  their  services,  he  gave  Burbage,  their 
leader,  early  in  February,  1604,  a  gratuity  of  dE30  “for  the  mayn- 
tenance  and  reliefe  of  himselfe  and  the  rest  of  his  companie, 
being  prohibited  to  present  any  playes  in  or  near  London  ”  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague. 

To  my  mind  these  facts  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  passage  in 
the  second  Hamlet  quarto  (of  1604),  which  we  find  substituted 
for  the  earlier  intimation  that  the  players  had  taken  to  the  road 
because  of  the  superior  attractions  of  the  young  eyases,  and  giving 
as  a  more  topical  reason  that  “their  inhibition  conies  by  means 
of  the  late  innovation.”  Professor  Boas,  in  his  article,  has  done 
good  service  in  pointing  out  that  elsewhere  Shakespeare  uses  the 
word  innovation  twice  in  the  sense  of  tumult  or  commotion.  That 
this  was  one  of  its  contemporary  meanings  examples  cited  in  the 
New  Oxford  Dictionary  show.  We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  innovation  or  commotion  that  had  caused  the 
inhibition  of  the  players  was  none  other  than  the  prolonged 
plague  of  1603. 

I  repeat  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  King’s  players 
would  have  been  more  anxious  to  repair  to  the  country  than 
during  this  harrowing  year.  Apart  from  their  eleventh-hour  per¬ 
formances  before  the  King,  we  have  evidence  that  they  toured  in 
the  ordinary  way  and  visited  Shrewsbury  and  Coventry.  They 
would  hardly  go  so  far  afield  to  do  so  little,  and,  going  or  coming, 
other  places  must  have  been  favoured  with  their  attention  on  the 
way.  Why  not  the  two  universities? 

Restoration  records  indicate  that,  so  far  as  Oxford  was  con- 
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I  cerned,  there  was  one  particular  period  when  a  remarkable  relaxa- 

Ition  of  academic  rigours  took  place.  In  the  ebullient  hours  of 
Commencement  a  saturnalian  licence  was  permitted,  and,  in  one 
respect,  so  taken  advantage  of  as  to  recall  the  ribaldries  of  the 
old  Atellan®  Fabulee.^  In  Dryden’s  meridian,  as  his  university 
prologues  and  epilogues  testify,  the  King’s  players  frequently 
■  repaired  to  Oxford  for  Commencement;  but,  unfortunately,  we 
i  have  no  evidence  to  show  when  the  practice  began. 

The  circumstance  that  some  time  in  the  academic  year  of 
1603-4  the  large  sum  of  forty  shillings  w'as  paid  by  the  Vice- 
i  Chancellor  of  Oxford  to  the  players  of  Queen  Anne  to  go  away 
"me  strepitu  ” — an  item  of  evidence  educed  by  Professor  Boas 
s  -80  far  from  indicating  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  diplomatically 
I  bowed  out  all  players,  rather  favours  the  supposition  that  the 
King’s  company  had  been  there  a  little  previously.  Enough  being 
as  good  as  a  feast,  some  discrimination  had  to  be  exercised.  It 
ia  hardly  likely  that  the  academic  authorities  would  have  indulged  • 
I  the  scholars  in  more  than  one  set  of  performances  per  year.  In 
this  connection  we  must  recall  that  touring  companies  often 
visited  towns  where  they  had  no  hope  of  being  allowed  to  per¬ 
form,  the  idea  being  to  extract  the  readily-forthcoming  gratuity. 

That  performances  by  the  common  players  before  the  uni¬ 
versities  were  of  considerable  rarity  in  the  last  decade  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  and  the  first  lustrum  of  the  seventeenth  the  state¬ 
ment  on  the  imprint  of  the  first  Hamlet  quarto  attests.  That 
statement  implies  a  high  distinction ;  it  would  hardly  have  been 
worth  while  making  if  acting  at  the  universities  had  been  a 
regular  occurrence.  Stress  must  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the 
only  other  London  theatre-play  published  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century  with  a  similar  intimation  was  a  comedy  produced  at  the 
Globe  by  the  King’s  players  in  1605,  none  other  than  Volpone ;  or 
t/ie  Fox.  One  deems  it  a  happy  circumstance  that  some  “ver- 
naculous  orator”  railed  against  the  universities  for  their  hearty 
reception  of  Ben’s  play,  for  his  fulminations  moved  the  tetchy 
author  to  reveal  to  us  in  a  fervid,  high-spirited  reply  that  acting 
before  the  universities  really  did  take  place.  His  dedication 
prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Volpone,  indited  ‘‘from  my  house 
in  the  Black-Friars  this  11  day  of  February,  1607,”  is  addressed 
to  the  most  noble  and  most  E quail  sisters,  the  tw’o  Universities. 

For  their  love  and  acceptance  shew’n  to  this  Poeine  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation.” 

(1)  Vf.  the  paper  on  “IrLsh  Players  at  Oxford  in  1677,”  in  my  The  Eliza- 
Playhouse  and  Other  Studies,  Second  Series.  A  story  told  in  The 
'  swie  Conceited  Jests  of  George  Peele  (1607)  shows  that,  precisely  at  the 
epoch,  Ijondon  citizens  were  accustomed  to  ride  down  to  Oxford  to 
(Wticipate  in  the  jollity  of  Commencement. 
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The  terms  of  this  noble  piece  of  prose,  in  which  Ben  Jonson 
in  his  splendid  aloofness,  loftily  rebukes  the  poetasters  of  his 
time,  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  that  Volpone  had  met  with  a 
warm  welcome  from  the  two  universities.  Beginning  with  the 
opening  passage,  I  quote  all  that  is  relevant  : — 

“Never,  most  aequall  Sisters,  had  any  man  a  wit  so  presently  excellent, 
as  that  it  could  raise  it  selfe;  but  there  must  come  both  Matter,  Occasion, 
Commenders  and  Favourers  to  it.  If  this  be  true,  and  that  the  fortune 
of  all  writers  doth  daily  prove  it,  it  behoves  the  carefull  to  provide,  well, 
toward  these  accidents;  and,  having  acquired  them,  to  preserve  that  part 
of  reputation  most  tenderly,  wherein  the  benefit  of  a  Friend  is  also 
defended.  Hence  it  is,  that  I  now  render  myself  gratefull,  and  am 

studious  to  justifie  the  bounty  of  your  act;  to  which,  though  your  mere 

authority  were  satisfying,  yet  it  being  an  age  whenein  Poetry  and  the 

Professors  of  it  heare  so  ill  on  all  sides,  there  will  a  reason  bee  look’d  for 

in  the  subject . 

“  I  cannot  but  be  serious  in  a  cause  of  the  nature,  wherein  my  fame, 
and  the  reputation  of  divers  honest  and  learned  are  the  question;  when 
a  Name  so  full  of  authority,  antiquity  and  all  great  marke,  is  (throu^ 
their  insolence),  become  the  lowest  scorn  of  the  Age,  and  those  Men  subject 
to  the  petulancie  of  every  vernaculous  orator,  that  were  wont  to  be  the  care 
of  Kings  and  happiest  Monarchs.  This  it  is  that  hath  not  onely  rap't  mee 
to  present  indignation,  but  made  mee  studious  heretofore,  and  by  all  my 
actions,  to  stand  off  from  them;  which  may  most  appeare  in  this  my  latest 
Work,  which  you,  most  learned  Arbitresses,  have  seene,  judg’d,  and  to 

my  crowne  approv’d; . In  the  meanetime  (most  reverenced  Sisters) 

as  I  have  car’d  to  be  thankfull  for  your  affections  past,  and  here 
made  the  understanding  acquainted  with  some  ground  of  your  favors;  let 
me  not  despayre  their  continuance,  to  the  maturing  of  some  Worthier 
fruits;  wherein,  if  my  Muses  bee  true  to  me,  I  shall  raise  the  dispis’d  head 
of  Poetry  againe,  and  stripping  her  out  of  those  rotten  and  base  ragges 
wherewhich  tlie  Times  have  adulterated  her  forme,  restore  her  to  her 
primitive  habite,  feature  and  majesty,  and  render  her  worthy  to  be 
embraced  and  kist  of  all  the  great  and  master-spirits  of  our  world.” 

Although  corroborative  evidence  is  superfluous,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  later  reference  to  the  acting  of  Volpone 
at  the  universities.  It  occurs  in  some  lines  on  the  play  by 
“E.  S.,”  conjectured  by  Gifford  (or  was  it  Dyce?),  to  be  Jonson’s 
friend,  Edward  Scorey  : — 

“  Volpone  now  is  dead  indeed,  and  lies 
Exposed  to  the  censure  of  all  eyes. 

And  mouths;  now  he  has  run  his  train  and  shewn 
His  subtile  body  where  he  best  was  known. 

In  both  Minprva’s  cities.’’ 

When  Volpone  was  produced  at  the  Globe  in  1605,  the  chief 
actors  were  the  same  as  in  Jonson’s  Sejanus,  save  that  Phillipps 
was  dead  and  Shakespeare,  for  some  reason,  did  not  assume  a 
role.  Since  the  play  was  published  early  in  1607,  it  must  have 
been  in  the  year  of  production,  or  the  year  after,  that  it  ran  the 
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gauntlet  of  academic  scrutiny.  All  the  knowledge  we  possess 
in  any  way  bearing  on  the  subject  is  that  the  King’s  players 
visited  Oxford  town  in  1604,  1605,  1606,  and  1607,  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  town  in  1607. 

No  one  in  his  senses  w'ould  dream  of  disputing  the  accuracy 
of  Ben  Jonson’s  implication  of  university  performance  in  the 
dedication  of  his  play,  simply  because  the  archives  of  the  two 
universities  are  silent  on  the  subject.  And  yet  similar  negative 
evidence  is  pressed  into  service  to  cast  dubiety  on  the  plain  state¬ 
ment  of  the  first  Hamlet  quarto.  Surely  the  facts  as  we  have 
them,  in  despite  of  the  perplexing  lacunae,  warrant  us  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  Shakespeare’s  great  tragedy  was  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  universities  in  the  summer  of  1603. 

W.  J.  Lawrence. 

Postscript. — Just  as  this  article  reaches  the  proof  stage  a  con¬ 
tributory  item  of  evidence  comes  to  hand.  It  concerns  the  come¬ 
dian,  Robert  Armin,  who  was  undoubtedly  in  the  original  cast  of 
Hamlet,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  played  the  First  Gravedigger. 
Armin,  it  will  be  remembered,  joined  Shakespeare’s  company  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  his  name  figures  in  the 
list  of  Globe  sharers  to  whom  the  King’s  patent  w^as  granted  in 
1603.  Two  years  later  he  published  a  prose  opuscule  called  Foole 
upon  Foole,  or  Sixe  Sortes  of  Sottes,  better  identified  now  by  its 
subsequent  title,  A  Nest  of  Ninnies.  The  dedicatory  epistle  pre¬ 
fixed  to  this  rambling  piece  of  motherwit  is  addressed  ‘‘to  the 
most  true  and  rightly  compleat  in  all  good  gifts  and  graces  the 
generous  gentlemen  of  Oxenford,  Cambridge  and  the  Innes  of 
Court.”  To  the  university  men  he  writes  : — 

“I  have  seen  the  stars  at  midnight  in  your  societe,  and  might  have 
commenst,  like  an  asse  I  was;  but  I  lackt  liberty  in  that,  yet  I  was 
admitted  in  Oxford  to  be  of  Christs  Church,  while  they  of  Al-Soules  gave 
ayme :  such  as  knew  me  remember  my  measuree.  I  promised  them  to 
prove  mad;  and  I  think  I  am  so,  else  I  would  not  meddle  with  folly  so 
deepely,  but  similia  similem,  etc.” 

Let  the  meaning  here  be  what  it  may,  one  cannot  see  how 
.\rmin  could  have  gained  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  ‘‘  the  generous 
gentlemen  ”  of  both  universities  unless  he  had  appeared  before 
them  in  his  professional  capacity.  The  sequel  is  curious,  for  the 
university  men,  though  not  averse  to  listening  to  the  chimes  at 
midnight  in  the  buffoon’s  company,  little  desired  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  should  be  made  public.  Accordingly,  some  signification  of 
their  displeasure  was  conveyed  to  Armin,  who  apologised  for  his 
indiscretion  in  The  Italian  Taylor  and  his  Boy  in  1609. — W.  J.  L. 

I  2 
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The  recent  disturbances  in  India  have  attracted  less  attention 
in  this  country  than  they  deserve.  It  was  perha{)s  inevitable  that 
a  public  engrossed  in  the  larger  problems  that  confront  the 
Peace  Conference,  and  particularly  in  the  terras  to  be  imposed 
by  the  victorious  Allies  on  the  arch-enemy,  Germany,  should 
have  little  time  or  inclination  for  a  critical  and  dispassionate 
study  of  the  connection  between  the  outbreaks  in  the  Punjab 
and  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  the  seditionist  movement  and 
their  bearing  upon  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Rowlatt 
Act  and  upon  Indian  aspirations  for  Constitutional  Reform.  The 
Government  of  India  Bill,  however,  based  on  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  report,  has  been  read  a  second  time  and  is  now  under 
the  scrutiny  of  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament; 
Indian  political  delegates  for  some  time  past  have  been  flocking 
into  England  to  air  their  views  on  the  subject  and  to  secure,  if 
possible,  certain  modifications  in  the  Bill  to  bring  it  into  con¬ 
formity  with  those  views ;  and  the  Congress  Committee  in  Bom¬ 
bay  have  authorised  the  members  of  the  Congress  deputation  “to 
place  the  actual  situation  consequent  on  the  passing  of  the  Eow- 
latt  Act  before  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  British  public,  and 
to  urge  the  disallowance  of  the  Act,  the  reversal  of  the  j)o]icy  of 
repression,  and  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  policy  of  conciliation 
and  reform.”  It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  British  public 
should  be  well  informed  about  the  questions  at  issue  if  a  wrong 
decision  is  to  be  averted  which  might  hamper  the  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  India  for  at  least  a  generation. 

The  report  of  the  Sedition  Committee  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Justice  Rowdatt  can  now  be  obtained  for  9d.  through  any  book¬ 
seller.  Yet  it  is  very  little  known,  so  far  as  one  can  gather,  in 
England.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  place  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  report  on  Constitutional  Reform  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  take  any  interest  in  Indian  political  problems,  but  the 
India  Office  displayed  no  unseemly  haste  to  render  the  Rowlatt 
report  equally  accessible  to  the  public.  No  copies  of  the  report 
were  available  in  England  until  long  after  its  publication  in  India, 
and  the  London  Press  had  to  base  their  summaries  of  it  upon 
those  which  appeared  in  the  Indian  papers.  It  almost  seemed  as 
if  the  Secretary  of  State  were  unwilling  that  undue  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  the  report  lest  it  might  react  prejudicially 
to  his  reform  scheme  in  the  public  mind.  Yet  the  Rowlatt 
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!  rei)ort  is  a  State  paper  of  the  very  first  importance,  which  should 
I  be  studied  side  by  side  with  the  report  on  Constitutional  Reform 
by  all  who  wish  to  obtain  accurate  and  reliable  information  on 
present  ])olitical  conditions  in  India. 

The  Rovvlatt  reijort  pves  in  a  compact  form — in  the  Indian 
I  edition,  published  uniform  with  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  re|K)rt, 
i  it  contains  a  few  pages  less  than  that  document — an  authoritative 
t  account  of  the  whole  history  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  The 
'  findings  of  the  Committee,  which  were  unanimous,  cannot  be 
]  challenged  or  explained  away  by  the  exercise  of  any  perverted 
ingenuity,  and  prove  the  existence  of  a  widespread  conspiracy 
having  for  its  object  the  overthrow  of  British  rule  in  India,  and 
reiving  on  German  support  to  accomplish  its  aims.  Had  the 
plot  succeeded  it  would  have  plunged  India  into  a  state  of  turmoil 
and  anarchy  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  Russia  to-day. 
Fortunately,  the  conspiracies  failed ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  never  stood  a  chance  of  success  from  the  very  beginning. 
This  was  due  to  two  factors  :  the  special  powers  with  which  the 
Government  of  India  had  armed  itself,  and  which  receive  ample 
justification  in  the  report,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  mass  of  the 
Indian  people  in  every  province.  The  failure  of  these  nefarious 
plots,  however,  only  serves  to  emphasise  the  necessity  for  these 
special  powers,  and  for  their  continuance  in  some  form  after  the 
war;  and  the  Rowlatt  Act,  which  has  been  the  object  of  much 
unmerited  vituperation  in  the  Indian-edited  Press,  and  has  been 
grossly  misrepresented  by  Indian  agitators  of  every  political 
complexion,  is  merely  designed  to  give  effect  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  at  the  end  of  the  report. 

That  there  has  long  been  an  anarchist  and  terrorist  movement 
in  Bengal,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  Western  India,  manifesting  itself 
in  political  murders  and  political  dacoities,  is  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  It  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years,  however, 
that  this  movement  has  spread  to  Upper  India.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  sedition  first  gained  a  footing  in  the  Punjab 
through  the  political  and  social  lectures  of  one  Har  Dayal,  a 
graduate  of  the  Punjab  University,  who  afterw'ards  proceeded 
to  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  and  who  seems  to  have  returned 
to  India  imbued  with  a  thorough-going  hatred  of  the  English 
and  their  administration.  In  1908  this  firebrand  held  a  regular 
class  in  Lahore  and  openly  preached  the  liberation  of  India  and 
the  overthrow'  of  the  British  Raj.  When  Har  Dayal  left  for 
America  his  disciples  were  handed  over  to  Amir  Chand,  a  school¬ 
master,  also  a  man  of  much  ability  and  the  trusted  associate  of 
the  English  missionaries  at  St.  Stephen’s  College.  This  man  kept 
almost  open  house  both  for  disaffected  residents  of  Delhi  and 
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for  visitors.  To  his  house  resorted  Eash  Behari  Bose,  a  clerk  in 
the  Forest  Department’s  offices  at  Dehra,  who  became  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  organiser  of  the  Punjab  conspirators.  It  was  he  who 
in  October,  1912,  suggested  to  his  associates  that  an  anarchist 
movement  on  the  same  lines  as  that  already  existing  in  Bengal 
should  be  started  in  the  Punjab  for  the  preparation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  indammatory  literature,  as  well  as  for  overt  acts  of 
violence  such  as  the  throwing  of  bombs.  It  is  at  least  a  curious 
coincidence  that  on  December  23rd,  1912,  while  two  members 
of  the  gang  were  absent  from  their  usual  places  at  Lahore,  the 
bomb  was  thrown  at  the  Viceroy  at  Delhi.  At  any  rate,  that 
the  conspirators  cordially  approved  of  the  crime  is  evident  from 
the  following  passage  in  a  Liberty  leaflet  written  by  Abad  Behari 
and  published  in  April,  1913  :  “Leaving  other  great  and  small 
things,  the  special  manifestation  of  the  divine  force  at  Delhi  in 
December  last  has  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  destiny  of  India 
is  being  moulded  by  God  Himself.” 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  is  the  religious  basis  which  th*e  conspirators  have 
sought  to  give  it,  and  the  religious  sanction  which  they  have 
accorded  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  provided  they  are  com¬ 
mitted  with  the  object  of  furthering,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
cause  of  sedition.  Eobbery  with  violence  and  cold-blooded 
murder  are  as  nothing  in  the  balance  against  the  prospect  of  a 
trifling  addition  to  the  seditionist  war-chest.  The  evidence  given 
in  the  Temple  murder  trial  at  Arrah  and  in  the  Delhi  conspiracy 
case  showed  that  the  perversion  of  religion  into  a  sanction  for 
political  crime  had  been  systematised  and  reduced  to  something 
of  a  fine  art.  The  notorious  poison  manual,  found  in  Amir 
Chand’s  house  at  Delhi  in  the  box  of  his  intimate  friend  Abad 
Behari,  advocates  loathsome  crimes  of  unspeakable  meanness, 
revealing  a  depth  of  degradation  almost  incredible  in  educated 
beings.  The  following  extract  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  contents 
of  this  precious  document  : — 

"  Or  one  can  disguise  oneself  as  an  Engliehman  and  travel  in  the  first- 
class  carriage  with  the  enemy  whom  one  intends  to  kill ;  while  the  enemy  is 
asleep  he  can  be  killed  either  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  by  dropping  poison 
in  his  mouth.  After  he  is  dead,  the  corpse  should  be  quietly  covered  up 
with  a  rug  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  man  sleeping.  The  poisoner 
should  then  get  into  his  ordinary  dress  and  get  out  at  some  station  on  the 
oS  side  or  go  into  another  carriage.  The  materials  used  for  poisoning 
should  be  dropps  i  through  the  hole  in  the  latrine,  for  by  throwing  them 
through  the  carriage  window  the  attention  of  the  guard  or  other  passengers 
might  be  attracted.  One  should  provide  oneself  with  a  first-  as  well  as  » 
third-class  ticket;  when  changing  from  the  first-  to  the  third-class  carriage 
the  first-class  ticket  should  be  destroyed  or  burnt,  but  one  should  never  keep 
it  in  one’s  possession.  In  the  hot  weather  Englishmen  have  their  punkhae 
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pulled  at  night;  one  ean  accept  service  as  a  punkha  coolie  and  kill  them  at 
once  on  finding  an  oppoi-tiinity.  Means  can  be  devised  to  meet  the 
enemies  of  the  country  in  such  circumstances  that  poison  may  be  inserted 
into  their  bodies  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  in  some  other  way.  Whomsoever 
it  is  intended  to  kill  (whether  an  Englishman  or  their  favourites  or  country 
slaves)  can  be  killed  on  the  spot  while  walking  at  the  railway  station  or 
through  the  crowded  fairs  and  tamashas,  or  on  other  similar  occasions,  by 
secretly  carrying  about  a  styringe  and  inserting  the  poison  in  their  bodies  on 
finding  an  opportunity ;  but  this  should  be  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  killer  may  escape  after  throwing  the  syringe  away.  The  act  of  being 
pierced  by  a  poisonous  syringe  cannot  be  realised  so  readily  as  shooting  by  a 
pistol  or  a  gun  or  the  throwing  of  a  bomb.  The  victim  and  others  cannot 
understand  what  has  happened,  and  this  affords  the  poisoner  an  easy  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  himself  scarce.” 

The  malicious  hatred  that  pervades  this  extract  is  unmis¬ 
takable.  Much  of  the  contents  of  the  pamphlet,  however,  is 
unfit  for  publication. 

The  path  of  corruption  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  evidence 
given  in  the  Temple  murder  trial  at  Arrah  referring  to  the  school 
of  one  Arjun  Lai  at  Jaipur.  Here  we  have  a  school  of  which  the 
ostensible  object  is  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  Jain  theology. 
From  this,  apparently,  under  the  malign  influence  of  one  Bishun 
Datt,  the  students  were  gradually  initiated  into  seditious  doctrines. 
One  cannot  hut  be  impressed  by  the  cautious  manner  in  w’hich 
this  corrupter  of  youth  was  accustomed  to  feel  his  way.  Vague 
talk  about  the  duty  of  serving  one’s  country. and  Swaraj  as  a 
national  ideal  was  followed,  when  the  time  and  the  audience 
were  considered  ripe  for  it,  by  the  open  advocacy  of  dacoity  as 
a  means  of  securing  financial  resources  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  campaign.  Eventually,  having  carefitlly  selected  three  of 
the  most  promising  disciples,  Bishun  Datt,  after  inflaming  and 
perverting  their  ideals  still  further  in  long  private  talks,  passed 
from  theory  to  practice  and  asked  them  point-blank  if  they  were 
ready  for  “practical  work  in  the  shape  of  a  dacoity  which 
offered.”  By  this  time  his  dupe^  had  been  so  wrought  upon  and 
moulded  to  his  hand  that  they  could  see  nothing  wrong  in  doing 
evil  that  what  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  good  might 
come.  Perhaps  the  most  astounding  proof  of  the  general  state 
of  corruption  in  the  school  as  a  result  of  Bishun  Datt’s  teaching 
is  the  fact  that  the  three  young  scoundrels,  on  their  return  from 
the  murder  of  the  mahant  of  the  Nimej  temple,  had  no  hesitation 
in  speaking  openly  of  their  crime  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
their  fellow-students. 

In  the  Delhi  case  the  perversion  of  religion  into  a  sanction  for 
political  crime  is,  if  possible,  still  more  marked.  The  plan 
adopted  is  revealed  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  Yoga  letter 
of  Rash  Behari  Bose,  in  the  gradual  perversion  of  the  teachings 
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of  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  and  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  “A  Gradual 
Development  of  the  People  of  India,”  which  was  one  of  those 
found  in  Abad  Behari’s  box  at  Amir  Chand’s,  and  which,  starting 
from  the  Arya  Samaj  standpoint,  distorts  the  doctrines  of  that 
sect  into  an  endorsement  of  sedition  and  an  apotheosis  of  crime. 
The  neophyte  is  first  initiated  into  the  practice  of  Yoga.  He  is 
taught  that  the  object  of  Yoga  is  not  personal  Mukti  or  salvation, 
but  the  liberation  of  the  human  race ;  that  he  is  to  put  himself 
with  all  his  heart  and  all  hk  strength  in  God’s  hand,  making  no 
condition,  asking  for  nothing,  except  that  in  and  through  him 
God’s  will  may  be  directly  performed.  He  is  told  that  the  next 
process  is  to  stand  aside  and  watch  the  working  of  the  Divine 
Power  in  himself,  and  that  the  last  process  is  the  surrender  of 
the  fruits  of  action  and  the  action  itself  to  God.  Finally,  he  is 
instructed  in  some  simple  formulae  of  self-hypnotism  designed  to 
aid  him  in  inducing  the  desired  frame  of  mind.  It  need  occasion 
no  surprise  if  after  such  a  training  he  becomes  as  wax  in  the 
hands  of  his  guru,  and  accepts  blindly  and  unquestioningly  any 
perversions  of  Hindu  or  Samajist  doctrines  that  may  be  imposed 
upon  him.  There  is  nothing  political  in  the  Gita,  which  is  merely 
an  expression  of  the  highest  spirituality  and  the  loftiest  ethics 
of  the  Hindu  religion.  Yet  in  the  hands  of  these  unscrupulous 
manipulators  of  sacred  truth  texts  like  "Duty  is  duty,  clear  of 
consequence,”  and  “Leave  everything  to  God  and  then  go  on 
working,”  are  distorted  until  to  ill-balanced  and  warped  minds 
duty  becomes  interpreted  in  terms  of  “the  philosophy  of  the 
bomb,”  and  the  chela  learns  as  the  fine  flower  of  seditionist 
teaching  that  “  whatever  work  may  be  done  for  the  emancipation 
of  our  race  is  Dharma,  or  religious  duty  ”  ;  that  “killing  or  injury, 
deception  or  harassing,  fraud  and  telling  lies,  for  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  our  own  country  is  not  A  dharma  or  sin  ”  ;  and,  finally, 
that  he  may  throw  the  responsibility  for  his  misdeeds  upon  God, 
whose  instrument  he  fondly  believes  himself  to  be. 

Our  chela  is  now  ripe  for  instruction  in  the  politics  and  history 
of  the  seditionist  movement,  and  may  be  trusted  to  devour  with 
avidity  and  without  criticism  the  falsifications  of  fact  and  deliberate 
lying  of  the  Liberty  leaflets  and  other  incendiary  pamphlets,  and 
the  incitements  to  revolution  and  wholesale  murder  contained 
in  Amir  Chand’s  unfinished  manuscript.  The  genuineness  of 
these  leaflets  was  not  disputed  at  the  trial  of  the  Delhi  conspira¬ 
tors,  where  they  helped  materially  to  substantiate  the  prosecution 
case.  Their  general  tenor  is,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Michael 
Harrison,  the  judge  who  tried  the  case,  “to  describe  the  attempt 
on  the  Viceroy’s  life  in  Delhi  in  1912,  and  all  the  other  anarchical 
outrages  and  murders  which  have  taken  place,  as  God’s  handi- 
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work,  to  thank  Him  for  what  he  has  done  in  the  past,  and  to 
pray  that  more  .crimes  of  the  like  nature  may  be  brought  about 
by  Him.”  In  them  the  true  son  of  Bharat  is  exhorted  to 
“prepare  the  nation  for  the  coming  revolution”  and  to  “deter¬ 
mine  to  kill  at  least  one  Feringhee  ’  ’ ;  murderers  are  held  up  to 
his  admiration  as  saints  and  martyrs,  acting  under  divine  inspira¬ 
tion;  the  Mutiny  of  1857  is  described  as  “the  rising  of  an  unpre¬ 
pared  injured  child  against  a  demon,”  whereas  the  revolution  of 
1917  was  to  be  “the  rising  of  a  full-grown  and  completely  armed 
man  against  a  spent-up,  emaciated  and  worn-out,  cruel  and 
blood-sucking  wolf.”  At  last  the  ulterior  purpose  of  all  the 
religious  groundwork  is  made  clear  to  the  chela,  and  he  is  taught 
that  “the  Gita,  the  Vedas,  and  the  Quran  all  enjoin  us  to  kill 
all  the  enemies  of  our  Motherland,  irrespective  of  caste,  creed,  or 
colour”;  that  revolution  has  never  been  the  work  of  men,  but 
is  always  God’s  own  will  worked  through  instruments ;  and  that 
“the  thrower  of  the  bomb  on  the  representative  of  the  tyrannical 
Government  at  Delhi  was  none  else  but  the  spirit  of  the  Dispenser 
of  all  things  Himself.”  By  this  time  he  is  probably  quite 
prepared  to  accept  Amir  Chand’s  conception  of  Swaraj  in  his 
unfinished  manuscript,  and  to  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  his 
doctrine  that  “revolution  and  a  general  massacre  of  all  foreigners, 
especially  the  English,  wdll  and  can  alone  serve  the  purpose.” 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  trace  the  young  seditionist’s  progress, 
at  the  hands  of  his  corrupters,  from  the  truths  of  the  Hindu 
scriptures  and  the  devout  practice  of  the  Hindu  religion  to  his 
end  as  bomb-thrower,  murderer  of  his  own  priests,  and  defiler 
of  his  own  temples,  and  generally  hostis  humani  generis,  in 
order  that  the  British  public  may  be  in  a  position  to  judge  for 
themselves  the  very  real  danger  of  the  seditionist  propaganda. 
This  danger  is  twofold  :  to  prominent  members  of  the  public, 
both  English  and  Indian,  who  are  loyal  to  the  Government,  and 
whose  lives  are  imperilled  by  the  bomb  or  the  assassin’s  pistol ; 
and  to  the  callow  youths  who  are  led  astray  into  the  paths  of 
crime  by  false  gurus  working  on  their  emotions  at  an  impression¬ 
able  age  and  appealing  to  them  in  the  sacred  names  of  religion 
and  Bharat. 

This  perversion  of  the  sacred  tenets  of  religion  into  a  sanction 
for  political  crime  seems  to  have  been  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
revolutionary  propaganda  from  the  very  beginning.  The  Eowlatt 
report  draws  attention  to  it  in  connection  with  the  first  indications 
of  a  revolutionary  movement  among  the  Brahmins  of  the  Poona 
district.  The  Committee  quote  the  following  significant  passage 
from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  at  the  Sivaji  corona¬ 
tion  festival  in  1897  :  “Did  Sivaji  commit  a  sin  in  killing  Afzal 
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Khan  (the  Muhaminedan  General)  or  not?  The  answer  to 
that  question  can  be  found  in  the  Mahahharait  itself.  Srimat 
Krishna’s  advice  in  the  Gita  is  to  kill  even  our  own  teachers  and 
our  kinsmen.  No  blame  attaches  to  any  person  if  he  is  doing 
deeds  without  being  actuated  by  a  desire  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  deeds.  Sri  Sivaji  did  nothing  with  a  view  to  fill  the 
void  of  his  own  stomach.  With  benevolent  intentions  he 
murdered  Afzal  Khan  for  the  good  of  others.  If  thieves  enter 
our  house  and  we  have  not  sufficient  strength  to  drive  them  out, 
we  should  without  hesitation  shut  them  up  and  burn  them  alive. 
God  has  not  conferred  upon  the  foreigners  the  grant  inscribed  on 
a  copper- plate  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hindustan.  The  ^laharaja 
(Sivaji)  strove  to  drive  them  away  from  the  land  of  his  birth. 
He  did  not  thereby  commit  the  sin  of  coveting  what  belonged 
to  others.  Do  not  circumscribe  your  vision  like  a  frog  in  a  well; 
get  out  of  the  Penal  Code  and  enter  the  extremely  high  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  Srimat  Bhagavad  Gita  and  consider  the  actions 
of  great  men.”  In  the  same  year  Tilak  was  tried  and  sentenced 
for  sedition,  and  the  Committee  specifically  state  :  “The  position 
taken  up  hy  Tilak  had  been  one  of  casuistical  apology  for  political 
assassination.  It  will  be  seen  that  afterwards  the  same  attitude 
was  maintained  by  him  at  a  time  when  younger  men  were  openly 
disseminating  incitements  to  political  assassination.”  In  1908 
two  English  ladies  were  murdered  at  INIuzaflarpur  by  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  who  mistook  their  carriage  for  that  of  an  un|)opular 
magistrate.  The  Committee  find  that  “among  those  who  united 
to  excuse  the  murderer  and  to  jiraise  the  bomb  as  a  weapon  of 
offence  against  unpopular  officials  was  Tilak.  For  two  articles 
in  the  Kesari,  published  in  May  and  June,  1908,  in  connection 
with  the  Muzaffarpur  murders  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  six  years’  imprisonment.”  A  little  further  on  the  Committee 
state  :  “The  leader  of  the  Poona  Extremists  was  Tilak,  but  the 
younger  men  who  imbibed  the  teaching  of  the  Extremist  Press 
w'ere  prepared  to  go  further  than  Tilak.  For  them  the  Savarkar 
brothers  provided  suitable  literature  which  illuminated  the  road 
to  political  assassination.  For  this  class  of  crime,  as  we  have 
seen,  Tilak’ s  paper  w'as  quick  to  furnish  apology  if  not  actual 
encouragement.”  After  the  expiry  of  his  term  of  imprisonment, 
as  the  report  is  careful  to  point  out,  Tilak  “disclaimed  hostility 
to  His  Majesty’s  Government,  and  condemned  the  acts  of  violence 
which  had  been  committed  in  different  parts  of  India.” 

Another  prominent  member  of  the  Home  Pule  League  whose 
name  appears  in  the  report  is  Mr.  Bepin  Chandra  Pal— the 
gentleman  wdio  once  took  it  upon  him  to  observe  that  there  were 
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no  anarchists  in  Bengal,  only  “evolutionary  patriots,”  Mr. 
Bepin  Chandra  Pal  is  one  of  those  who  can  see  no  good  in  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  reform  scheme  and  clamour  for  its  radical 
transformation  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  discredited 
Congress-League  scheme.  And  of  Mr.  Bepin  Chandra  Pal  the 
Committee  record  that  his  visit  to  Madras  in  1907  was  followed 
by  “an  outburst  of  seditious  activity  ”  which  “resulted  in  various 
trials  in  1908.”  The  Committee  significantly  add  :  “We  do  not 
consider  that  there  was  any  indigenous  revolutionary  movement 
i  in  Madras,  and,  but  for  the  influence  of  Bepin  Chandra  Pal  and 
the  revolutionaries  plotting  in  Paris  and  Pondicherry,  there  would 
=  have  been  no  trouble  in  Southern  India.”  These  statements 
may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves.  Comment  is  superfluous. 
But  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  ask  whether  the  views  of  men 
of  such  antecedents  are  worthy  of  serious  attention  from  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  British  public  when  they  press  for  the  susper^sion 
i  of  the  Eowlatt  Act  or  for  extended  powers  of  self-government  for 
India  beyond  what  the  authors  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
report  consider  safe  or  advisable  at  the  present  juncture. 

The  account  given  in  the  Sedition  Committee’s  report  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Bengal  is  a 
monument  of  masterly  condensation.  The  connection,  too, 
between  the  revolutionaries  and  the  King-Emperor’s  enemies, 
which  was  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  during  the  second 
supplementary  trial  of  the  Lahore  conspiracy  case,  is  brought 
I  out  clearly  in  the  report.  The  story  of  the  cruise  of  the 
!  Maverkk  and  the  various  attempts  made  by  German  agents  in 
collusion  with  the  revolutionaries  to  land  arms  and  ammunition 
\  in  Bengal  is  particularly  instructive,  and  should  give  the  British 
public  much  food  for  reflection.  The  conspiracy  was  worked  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  movement  were 
!  at  San  Francisco,  where  the  notorious  “Ghadr”  newspaper  wms 
I  published,  and  where  the  equally  notorious  Har  Dayal  resided 
I  b«fore  his  departure  for  Berlin  to  aid  the  German  Foreign  Office 
in  directing  their  end  of  the  business.  The  plot  was  hatched  in 
1  San  Francisco  more  than  a  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  as  soon  as  vvar  broke  out  operations  were  directed  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  cypher  messages  and  despatches  from  Berlin,  through 
!  the  German  Embassy  in  America.  Ships  were  loaded  with  arms 
I  and  ammunition  to  be  smuggled  through  to  the  revolutionaries  in 
I  Bengal;  men  were  recruited,  drilled,  and  sent  to  India;  German 
military  experts  were  dispatched  to  train  revolutionary  troops 

■  m  India  ;  and  large  sums  of  money  were  forwarded  for  the  pur- 
i  chase  of  supplies.  The  evidence  disclosed  before  the  Federal 

■  Court  at  San  Francisco  in  1917,  when  the  Grand  Jury'  returned 
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an  indictment  against  ninety-eight  men,  including  four  German 
officers  and  a  score  of  Hindus  resident  in  San  Francisco,  showed 
that  two  of  the  accused,  named  Sekunna  and  Chakravarti,  had 
received  more  than  $60,000  from  Captain  von  Papen  for  their 
revolutionary  propaganda.  The  cai^o  of  the  Maverick  was  said 
to  consist  of  30,000  rifles  with  400  rounds  of  ammunition  each, 
and  two  lakhs  of  rupees.  Arrangements  were  made  by  the 
Bengali  conspirators  to  receive  and  distribute  this  cargo,  but  the 
steamer  never  effected  a  meeting  with  her  consort,  the  4nni> 
Larsen,  which  had  the  arms  and  ammunition  on  board,  and  the 
scheme  fell  through. 

Equally  worthy  of  attention  is  the  pamphlet  published  in 
December,  1917,  in  view  of  Mr.  Montagu’s  visit.  The  last  three 
paragraphs — they  will  be  found  in  the  Sedition  Committee’s 
Peport — are  worth  quoting  : — 

“  What,  then,  must  we  do?  Our  duty  is  plain.  We  have  no  concern  in 
Mr.  Montagu’s  coming  or  going.  He  is  coming  in  peace;  he  may  depart  in 
peace  for  aught  w'e  know  or  care. 

"  But  first  and  last  spread  terror.  Make  this  unholy  Goveriunent  impos¬ 
sible.  Hide,  like  invisible  shadows  of  doom,  and  rain  death  upon  the  alien 
bureaucracy.  Remember  your  brothers  who  are  perishing  in  jails  and 
rotting  in  swamps.  Remember  those  vv1k>  have  died  or  have  gone  mad. 
Remember,  watch  and  work, 

“  We  ask  you  once  more,  brothers,  in  the  name  of  God  and  Country,  and 
all  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  Hindus  and  Mahommedans,  Buddhists  and 
Christians,  and  join  this  War  of  Indian  Independence  and  pour  forth  your 
blood  and  treasure.  Hark,  tlie  Mother  calls  and  shows  the  way— Nasta 
Pantha  Vidyate  Anya  (Tlie  only  way  and  no  other). 

“  By  order  of  the  Executive, 

“  Indun  Revolctionaky  Committee." 

This  precious  document,  as  the  authors  of  the  Report  rightly 
point  out,  “shows  that  the  attitude  of  utter  irreconcilability  is 
maintained  up  to  the  present  moment.’’  No  reform  scheme  that 
the  British  Parliament  is  likely  to  pass  w'ill  placate  irreconcilables 
such  as  these,  and  the  safeguards  provided  in  the  Rowlatt  Act 
are  absolutely  essential  if  the  Government  of  India  are  to  deal 
effectively  with  them.  No  Englishman  who  reads  the  Rowlatt 
Report  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  its  scrupulous  fairness,  its 
clear  and  cogent  reasoning,  and  its  weight  as  an  unimpeachable 
record  of  facts  based  upon  an  enormous  mass  of  intricate  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence.  Yet  Extremist  politicians  and  the  Extremist 
T’ress  in  India  have  made  futile  attempts  to  discredit  it,  though 
it  is  signed  by  tw'o  Indian  lawyers  of  distinction,  and  have  put 
forward  impossible  demands  that  its  findings  should  be  ignwed 
and  its  recommendations  shelved ;  while  since  the  passing  of  the 
Rowlatt  Act  the  Moderates,  from  whom  better  things  might  have 
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been  hoped,  have  made  common  cause  with  the  Extremists  and 
have  joined  in  the  clamour  for  its  repeal . 

The  Anarchical  and  Eevolutionary  Crimes  Act — to  give  the 
Rowlatt  Act  its  official  title — is  merely  designed  to  give  effect  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Sedition  Committee  for  dealing  with 
the  small  body  of  irreconcilables  who,  as  Mr.  Montagu  rightly 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  are  a 
danger  to  any  country,  and  against  whom  the  Government  of 
India  are  determined  to  do  unceasing  battle  until  they  have  been 
extirpated.  It  is  only  to  be  brought  into  operation  when  the 
Governor-General-in-Council  is  satisfied  that  anarchical  or  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  are  being  promoted  in  the  area  involved. 
Under  the  first  part  of  the  Act  the  substitution  of  a  special 
tribunal,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  for  the  ordinary  legal 
processes,  merely  secures  a  8i)eedy  trial  for  the  accused  and  is  ^ 
designed  to  prevent  the  wholesale  intimidation  of  witnesses  and 
assassination  of  approvers  and  investigating  officers  which  have 
been  such  a  conspicuous  feature  of  these  conspiracies,  and  which 
are  rendered  fatally  easy  by  the  delays  inseparable  from  a  trial 
before  the  regular  courts.  Under  the  other  parts  of  the  Act 
local  governments  are  given  powers  of  internment  as  a  precau¬ 
tionary  measure,  but  only  after  the  case  has  been  submitted  to  a 
judicial  officer  for  his  advice,  and  even  then,  within  a  month,  the 
whole  case  must'  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  persons  for 
investigation  and  report. 

It  cannot  be  seriously  maintained  by  any  reiasonable  person  that 
these  measures  are  too  drastic  to  cope  with  the  conditions  I  have 
described.  Yet  they  have  aroused  a  storm  of  indignation  among 
educated  Indians.  Extremists  and  Moderates  vie  with  one 
another  in  denunciation  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  “the 
Black  Act,”  exhibiting  an  utter  lack  of  responsibility  that  may 
well  be  the  despair  of  all  who  look  forward  hopefully  to  beneficial 
results  from  the  proposed  scheme  of  constitutional  reform.  The 
Satyagraha  movement  initiated  by  Mr.  Gandhi  as  a  protest 
against  the  Eowdatt  Act  has  resulted  in  what  can  only  be 
described  as  an  outbreak  of  sheer  Bolshevism,  in  w'hich  nine 
Englishmen  and  some  400  Indians  have  lost  their  lives.  Mr. 
Gandhi  and  his  associates  may  deprecate  violence  and  dilate  on 
the  purely  spiritual  force  of  Satyagraha,  but  even  he  has  been 
forced  to  realise  that  “there  were  clever  men  behind  it  all  and 
some  organisation  beyond  his  ken.”  Mrs.  Besant  goes  further 
and  maintains  that  Mr.  Gandhi  “has  opened  the  door  to  revolu¬ 
tion,”  and  that  the  movement  he  has  started  “strikes  at  breaking 
the  King’s  Government  and  at  breaking  the  tie  between  India 
and  Britain,”  In  plain  English,  the  revolutionaries  against  whom 
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the  Eowlatt  Act  is  directed  have  been  quick  to  use  Mr.  Gandhi 
as  a  tool  and  have  converted  his  Satyagraha  movement  into  an 
orgy  of  violence  and  terrorism.  That  such  an  organisation  exists, 
and  that  it  is  working  with  forces  beyond  the  borders  of  India 
to  subvert  the  Government  of  the  country,  does  not  admit  of 
doubt.  The  accounts  given  in  the  Indian  papers  of  the  recent 
disturbances  make  it  clear  that  anti-British  feeling  inspired  them : 
the  mobs  were  out  to  murder  every  white  man  and  woman  they 
could  find,  and  their  treatment  of  those  who  fell  into  their  hands 
recalls  the  atrocities  of  1857.  If  any  further  justification  were 
needed  for  the  determination  of  the  Government  of  India  to  pass 
the  Anarchical  and  Eevolutionary  Crimes  Act  in  the  teeth  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Indian  members  of  the  Imperial  Legislative 
Council  and  the  misrepresentation  of  the  Indian-edited  Press, 
it  has  been  furnished  in  abundance  by  the  course  of  the 
Satyagraha  agitation  and  its  consequences,  which  have  revealed 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  existence  of  just  those  revolu¬ 
tionary  elements  in  whose  potency  for  evil  the  agitators  affected 
to  disbelieve. 

Ernest  D.  Lee. 


CIIKRENTE  CALAMO.— VIII. 


The  tripartite  treaty  between  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  France,  to  insure  the  last-named  country  against  another 
German  attack,  has  attraeted  comparatively  little  notice.  Yet  it 
is  an  agreement  of  the  first  importance,  and  may  prove  more 
valuable  for  maintaining  the  peace  of  liiurope  than  the  League 
of  Nations  itself.  Beferring  to  the  supplementary  treaty  a  few 
days  after  it  was  signed,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  : — 

"1  do  not  ugri’o  tluit  tills  shows  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  heagne  of  Nations. 
On  the  contrary,  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  of  no  value,  unless  it  has  the 
sanction  behind  it  of  strong  nations,  prepared  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  stop 
aggression.  Otherwise,  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  a  scrap  of  paper.” 

Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  do  not  care  to  say 
very  much  about  this  “  insurance  ”  treaty.  It  is  a  piece  of  Real- 
politik,  a  vestige  of  that  unhappy  system  of  international  relations 
which  we  hope  is  to  be  su[^rseded  by  a  more  rational  and  pacific 
arrangement.  If  the  League  of  Nations  idea  fructifies,  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  guarantees  against  violent  aggression.  President 
Wilson  and  the  Covenant  talk  the  language  of  the  new  era.  The 
triple  convention  brings  us  back  crudely  to  the  old  diplomacy 
which  accepted  the  ugly  realities  of  selfishimss  and  greed, 
and  based  itself  on  the  recognition  of  these  extremely  unpleasant 
forces.  It  w'as  so  even  in  the  American  State  Department.  In 
Professor  McLaughlin’s  recent  book,  America  and  Britain,  there 
is  an  ajiposite  quotation  from  Secretary  Olney’s  despatch  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  during  the  controversy  over  the  Venezuela  boundary. 
“To-day  the  United  States  is  practically  sovereign  on  this 
continent,  and  its  fiat  is  law'  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  con¬ 
iines  its  inter|X)sition.  Why?  It  is  not  because  of  the  pure 
friendship  or  good-will  felt  for  it.  It  is  not  simply  by  reason  of 
its  high  character  ns  a  civilised  State,  not  because  wisdom  and 
justice  and  equity  are  the  invariable  characteristics  of  the  dealings 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  because,  in  addition  to  all  other 
grounds,  its  infinite  resources  combined  with  its  isolated  position 
render  it  master  of  the  situation,  and  practically  invulnerable 
as  against  all  other  Powers.  .  .  .  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  learned  in  t-he  school  of  experience  to  what  extent  the 
relations  of  States  to  each  other  depend,  not  upon  sentiment  or 
principle,  but  upon  selfish  interest.”  In  other  words  :  “  We  are 
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SO  big,  and  so  strong,  and  so  safe,  that  we  can  (and  shall)  do  what¬ 
ever  we  please  on  this  continent.”  Not  much  “  vision  ”  there! 
Imagine  President  Wilson  writing  like  that !  But  it  was  only 
twenty-four  years  ago  that  an  American  Secretary  of  State  could 
address  a  British  Foreign  Minister  in  this  fashion.  The  Franco- 
British-American  Treaty  belongs  to  the  same  order  of  disagreeable 
ideas.  It  assumes  that,  as  France  and  Germany  have  moved  across 
or  tow’ards  the  Ehine  to  fight  one  another  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  last  thousand  years,  they  may  possibly  seek  to  do  so 
again  one  of  these  days. 


Writing  in  this  week  of  the  Peace  celebrations,  I  am  conscious, 
as  I  suppose  most  people  must  be,  that  there  is  a  certain  element 
of  strain  and  effort  in  our  rejoicing.  It  has  come  a  little  too  late 
to  be  quite  spontaneous.  We  are  glad — how  can  we  be  other¬ 
wise? — that  the  Great  War  is  at  last  definitely  ended.  But  for 
practical  purposes  the  Great  War — though  unhappily  not  the  little 
w'ars  that  are  its  seqiielce — was  over  some  time  ago.  It  was  in 
the  week  after  November  11,  1918,  that  the  genuine  sense  of 
relief  and  emancipation  was  felt.  The  clouds  had  lifted,  the 
nightmare  that  had  weighed  ufKin  us  so  long  had  departed,  and 
we  could  draw  our  breath  in  the  air  of  freedom.  If  we  could 
have  had  our  peace  celebrations  then,  or  soon  after,  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  set  limits  to  our  exuberance.  As  it  is  w’e  are  trying 
to  recall  the  taste  of  a  dead  banquet ;  w'e  approach  the  crdmbe  bis 
repetita  with  a  somewhat  jaded  appetite.  The  Great  War,  with 
all  its  tragedies,  its  heroisms,  its  miracles,  is  fading  into  the 
past.  There  is  even  a  tendency  to  forget  it,  though  a  year,  two 
years,  ago  we  should  have  said  that  the  rest  of  our  lives  would  be 
spent  in  jK)ndering  over  this  most  memorable  chapter  in  all  the 
history  of  humanity.  But  we  live  fast  in  these  days ;  and  we  have 
small  scope  for  recalling  the  emotions  and  the  experiences  of  the 
Great  War,  since  w'e  are  absorbed  in  trying  to  solve  the  intricate 
and  insistent  problems  pressed  upon  us  by  the  Great  Peace  I 


In  the  week  which  clo.sed  with  the  ”  Joy  Day  ”  of  July  19th, 
you  did  not  find  people  talking  about  the  Peace.  You  found  them 
talking  about  Coal.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes’  announcement  that 
the  price  ^r  ton  would  be  raised  by  another  six  shillings  startled 
the  nation  almo^  as  much  as  another  declaration  of  war  might 
have  done.  It  was  as  shattering  as  a  shell  from  a  German  long- 
range  gun,  falling  upon  a  peaceful  French  village,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  campaign  on  the  Western  front.  We  are  not  a  people 
given  to  the  study  of  economic  theory  or  any  other  kind  of 
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theory,  and  abstract  ideas  rather  irritate  us.  But  this  Very 
light  from  the  ministerial  pistol  illumined  the  situation 
with  its  glare.  It  showed  the  whole  country  on  the  verge 
of  appalling  disaster.  The  Sankey  Commission’s  Keport,  and 
the  Nationalisation  proposals,  had  left  us  more  perplexed  than 
seriously  perturbed.  The  general  belief  was  that  somehow  or 
other  contentment  and  tranquillity  would  be  restored  in  the 
mining  areas,  that  the  great  key  industry  would  pull  itself 
together,  that  production  would  increase,  prices  gradually  descend, 
and  the  ships  of  Britain  again  go  forth  to  all  the  world  deep-laden 
with  British  coal.  And  then,  under  this  sudden  blinding  flash,  we 
saw  that  these  boons  are  not  to  come ;  and  gloomily  we  faced 
the  vision  of  higher  prices  in  the  next  winter,  of  scarcity  and 
distress  and  unemployment  to  follow  the  artificial  and  exaggerated 
pros|)erity  of  the  war  years ;  and  the  still  darker  prospect  of 
declining  industry,  with  the  paralysis  of  the  export  trade,  on  which 
we  have  lived  and  waxed  mighty. 


I  British  manufacturing  success,  and  the  supremacy  of  British 
]  shipping,  have  been  built  up  by  cheap  and  plentiful  coal.  We 
;  supplied  the  world  with  cottons  Rnd  woollens,  and  metal  goods 
I  and  machinery,  because  there  was  always  close  at  hand  abundant 
I  fuel,  at  a  reasonable  price,  for  our  mills  and  furnaces  and  factories. 
I  We  had  so  much  of  it  that  we  could  send  70  millions  of  tons  abroad 
i  in  exchange  for  the  food  and  raw  materials  we  needed ;  and  our 
I  tramp  steamers  were  the  cheap  carriers  of  the  nations,  for  they 
i  left  our  ports  with  full  cargoes  of  coal  instead  of  having  to  go 
;  out  in  ballast.  Even  without  the  Geddes  bombshell  we  should 
!  have  known  that  these  conditions  were  changing  to  our  detriment. 
I  We  clamour  for  increased  production,  but  production  steadily 
'  diminishes.  The  Sankey  Aw'ard  has  given  the  colliers  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours,  and  the  output  has  fallen,  and  will 
;  continue  to  fall.  There  is  no  sign  of  an  upward  tendency  except 
I  in  prices;  and  even  if  Nationalisation  comes  it  is  not  in  the  least 

■  probable  that  it  will  cause  the  men  to  work  more  quickly  and 

■  more  effectively.  It  is  far  more  likely  to  have  the  contrary  effect ; 
for  the  collier’s  hunger  after  better  earnings  and  shorter  shifts  is 

i  not  appeased,  and  he  would  find  it  easier  to  put  pressure  on 
:  Ministers  and  Government  officials  than  on  private  employers.  In 
j  the  meanwhile  our  margin  for  export  is  disappearing.  The  70 
million  surplus  we  used  to  send  abroad  has  gone,  and  very  soon 
we  shall  not  be  producing  enough  for  our  internal  consumption. 
For  the  first  time  we  shall  become  a  coal-importing  country,  and 
our  engines  and  furnaces,  if  not  our  domestic  fire-grates,  may  be 
I  fed  with  fuel  brought  to  us  across  the  sea  from  foreign  mines. 
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Does  that  spell  ruin  and  bankruptcy,  as  manj  despondent  coni, 
mentators  suggest?  Must  we  fall  into  industrial  decay  if  we  are 
driven  to  supplement  our  native  resources  with  coal  from  Pennsyl- 
vania,  and  Africa,  and  Spitzbergen,  perhaps  also  from  France  and 
Germany?  Some  of  this  foreign  fuel  is  so  much  cheaper  than 
our  own  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  avoid  taking  it.  I 
read  the  other  day  that  the  Pittsburg  steel  manufacturer  can  get 
coal  into  his  works  for  about  9s.  a  ton,  while  his  rival  in  Sheffield 
would  have  to  pay  31s.  6d.  Ocean  freights  are  still  penalised  bv 
the  war  orgy  of  destruction ;  but  even  at  the  present  rates  it 
appears  that  American  coal  can  be  put  down  in  Cardiff  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  product  of  the  Welsh  mines.  Must  we  live  on 
cheap  foreign  coal  as  we  have  been  living  since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  on  cheap  foreign  corn?  It  would  be  a  great  and  an 
unwelcome  change,  such  as  we  do  not  care  to  contemplate.  Yet 
the  cheap  imported  food,  though  it  played  havoc  with  our  agri¬ 
culture,  did  not  bring  us  to  penury  ;  nor  perhaps  would  the  cheap 
imported  fuel,  always  provided  that  we  could  contrive  to  pay  for 
it  by  adjusting  our  industrial  activities  to  the  new  conditions.  The 
adjustment  would  be  difficult,  painful,  and  extremely  uncomfort¬ 
able  ;  it  would  involve  considerable  suffering  for  certain  classes  and 
groups,  and  cause  friction  which  might  lead  to  social  and  political 
disaster.  We  are  here  in  face  of  an  economic  transformation 
like  that  which  followed  the  Black  Death,  the  opening  of  the  sea 
routes  to  the  East,  and  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system. 
It  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  economic  revolution 
must  seriously  interfere  with  that  other  revolution,  in  their  status 
and  material  condition,  which  the  proletariat  in  every  country 
expects.  The  colliers,  for  example,  are  bent  on  gaining  better 
rewards  for  their  toil,  and  enjoying  more  leisure.  They  will  use 
their  political,  and  if  necessary  their  physical,  power  to  secure 
their  ends.  But  I  am  afraid  that  Nature  will  prove  stronger  than 
the  Miners’  Unions  :  the  mills  of  God  grind  closer  than  the  mills 
of  Mr.  Smillie.  And  as,far  as  one  can  see  the  British  colliers  are 
doomed  to  less  prosperity,  in  spite  of  all  that  legislators  and  tariffs 
and  “  direct  action  ”  can  do  for  them.  They  will  have  to  work 
harder  and  to  work  cheaper,  or  a  good  many  of  them  will  not  get 
the  chance  of  working  at  all. 


It  is  understood  to  be  bad  policy  for  a  Trade  Union  to  strike  on  a 
falling  market.  But  that  is  what  the  miners  have  done  or  are 
doing.  They  are  exacting  for  themselves  a  larger  and  ever 
larger  share  of  the  profits  of  a  declining  industry.  They  fail  to 
consider  that  the  business  in  which  they  are  concerned  has  passed 
the  zenith  of  its  greatness,  and  must  inevitably  move  downwards. 
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It  seems  strange  that  this  aspect  of  the  matter  has  received  so 
little  attention  in  the  recent  discussions.  We  live  in  a  scientific 
!  age,  but  science  was  hardly  consulted  at  the  Sankey  Commission. 

I  We  heard  the  views  of  coal-owners,  mine  managers.  Government 
I  ofScials,  social  theorists,  politicians,  and  working  men ;  but  we 
‘  did  not  hear  those  of  the  geologists,  mineralogists,  and  geographers. 

Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  last  word  lies  with  them.  What  is 
I  the  use  of  quarrelling  over  the  division  of  the  product  among  the 
i  various  parties  unless  we  know  how  much  there  will  be  to  divide 
in  a  few  years  time?  The  scientific  experts  might  have  reminded 
^  the  controversialists  of  some  points  they  seem  to  have  ignored. 

They  might  have  thrown  light  on  a  question  of  fundamental 
i  importance.  There  is  much  dispute  as  to  whether  the  reduced 
I  output  of  the  mines  is  due  to  bad  management  by  the  owners, 

■  or  to  the  slackness  and  slowness  of  the  workmen.  But  is  there 
not  also  another  factor  which  is  independent  alike  of  management 
i  and  of  labour?  Can  the  British  coal  industry  ever  again  be  what 
i  it  was? 

;  There  was  a  Coal  Commission  in  1905,  and  its  reix)rt  contains 
the  following  passage,  w'hich  was  not,  I  think,  brought  to  the 
:  notice  of  Mr.  Justice  Sankey  and  his  colleagues  : — 

i  “tVe  look  forward  to  a  time,  not  far  distant,  when  the  rate  of  increase  of 
1  output  will  be  slower,  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of  stationary  output,  and 
then  a  gradual  decline.” 

!  For  a  century  or  more  after  the  first  general  employment  of 
steam-power  the  British,  Welsh,  and  Scottish  coal-mines  con- 
i  stituted  something  like  a  monopoly.  They  were  the  greatest 
and  best  store  of  heat-raising  material  in  the  world.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  had  their  coal-seams  still  undeveloped,  or  inaccessible,  lying 
far  distant  from  the  industrial  centres  or  remote  from  the 
!  main  routes  of  transport.  We  had  all  the  coal  we  wanted  close 
to  our  manufacturing  districts  and  not  far  from  the  harbours 
whence  it  could  he  carried  by  sea  anywhere.  ,  The  position  is  very 
different  to-day.  Other  tracts  of  carbonised  vegetation  have  been 
opened  and  exploited,  some  of  them  much  more  extensive  than 
our  ow'n.  Several  countries  have  discovered  that  they  possess 
coal-beds  larger  and  richer  than  those  of  Britain.  Coal  is  pretty 
widely  diffused  under  the  earth’s  surface,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
it  in  France  and  Germany,  Poland,  "Russia,  India,  Africa,  and 
America;  and  now  we  are  told  of  a  vast  store  in  the  Arctic. 
Improved  locomotion  facilities,  roads,  railways,  faster  steamships, 
have  made  these  carboniferous  areas  more  accessible  and  brought 
them  into  touch  wuth  the  great  consuming  and  manufacturing 
regions.  Great  Britain  has  only  a  2J  percentage  of  the  world’s 
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coal  reserves ;  many  of  our  most  easily-worked  seams  are  ex¬ 
hausted,  or  worn  thin,  whereas  some  of  our  foreign  competitOTs 
are  still  almost  on  virgin  soil.  There  are  coalfields  in  America 
where  no  deep  shafts  are  required,  where  the  seams  are  much 
thicker  than  our  own,  and  where  the  work  is  said  to  be  more  like 
quarrying  than  mining.  Naturally  the  production  per  man  is 
higher  where  such  favourable  conditions  prevail,  apart  from  all 
questions  of  workmanship  and  management. 

This  is  not  all.  Native  oil  may  compete  seriously  with  native 
coal  as  a  source  of  heat  and  energy.  Huge  deposits  of  shale  have 
been  discovered  in  Norfolk,  and  here  we  may  have  another  cheap 
supply  of  fuel,  valuable  for  many  industrial  and  domestic  pur¬ 
poses.  We  shall  learn  to  economise  coal  in  various  ways.  Sir 
Robert  Hadfield  has  ix)inted  out,  and  has  indeed  demonstrated 
by  actual  oj^erations  in  his  own  foundries,  that  by  the  use  of 
im[)roved  furnaces  and  other  appliances  we  might  save  25  or  even 
50  per  cent,  of  the  coal  consumed  in  the  metal  manufacturing 
industries.  We  shall  generate  our  electric  power  at  the  pithead 
and  save  much  by  this  concentration  ;  and  we  shall  abolish  the 
wasteful  English  open  grate,  and  warm  our  houses,  as  they  do  in 
most  other  countries,  by  central  radiators  or  closed  stoves.  In 
one  way  or  other  there  will  be  a  diminished  consumption.  We 
shall  w'ant  many  million  tons  less  for  home  use ;  we  shall  draw 
freely  from  abroad ;  w^e  shall  have  little  or  nothing  to  export.  In 
these  circumstances  it  will  no  longer  be  worth  while  to  work  the 
whole  of  our  coal  measures.  The  thinner  and  poorer  deposits 
will  be  abandoned  ;  the  less  profitable  pits  will  be  closed  down ;  one 
mining  company  after  another  will  go  out  of  business  ;  and  a  large 
number  of  colliers  will  find  themselves  without  employment. 
‘Instead  of  producing  230  millions  of  tons  annually,  our  collieries 
may  have  to  be  content  with  an  output  of  something  like  100 
millions ;  and  they  will  not  be  able  to  sell  even  that  quantity 
unless  the  ])roduction  per  man  is  sufficient  to  bring  down  the  price 
to  somewhere  near  that  of  the  imported  commodity.  “To-day," 
says  Professor  Bone  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  “America  is  producing  coal  very  much  more  cheaply  than 
we  are,  and  I  believe  American  coal  will  shortly  be  offered  in  the 
London  inarket  at  considerably  less  than  you  can  buy  British 
coal  on  board  ship  at  Newcastle.”  The  British  mine  (and  its 
miners)  producing  only  about  240  tons  per  w'orker,  while  the 
American  produces  770  tons,  will  be  put  out  of  action. 

With  this  by  no  means  cheering  prospect  before  him,  what  is 
the  collier  to  do?  His  wisest  course  would  be  to  work  hard,  put 
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by  whftt  he  can  out  of  his  present  liberal  earnings  against  the 
I  rtiny  day  that  is  coming,  and  bring  up  his  sons  to  some  other 
occupation.  He  is,  however,  unlikely  to  make  his  account  with 
the  inevitable  in  this  fashion ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  will  insist 
that  by  some  means  the  State  shall  contrive  to  keep  him  in 
employment  on  terms  which  he  considers  satisfactory.  But  the 
!  State  cannot  do  it.  Neither  Nationalisation  nor  Eevolution  can 
ultimately  prevail  against  the  grim  decrees  of  Economic  Law. 

■  Nationalisation  could  only  postpone  the  evil  day.  It  might,  for  a 
;  time,  keep  a  million  miners  in  employment  when  there  is  only 
!  profitable  work  for  half  a  million.  It  might  run  all  the  mines  at 
:  a  loss,  which  would  be  made  good  by  the  taxpayer  or  the  con- 
'  sumer,  or  both ;  it  might  even  compel  us  to  buy  British  coal  at 
S  an  absurdly  exaggerated  figure  by  putting  a  prohibitive  duty  upon 
!  the  foreign  import.  But  such  expedients  could  only  be  temporary. 

1  It  is  inconceivable  that  forty-seven  millions  of  people  would 
;  consent  to  go  on  year  after  year  throwing  money  away  by  the 
hundred  million  annually  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  privileged 
i  labour  group ;  or  that  a  sane  community  would  quietly  drift  down 
I  to  poverty  arid  ruin  in  order  that  every  collier  of  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards  should  be  able  to  make  his  six  or  seven 
i  pounds  a  week,  and  receive  six  tons  of  free  coal  per  annum,  in 
j  return  for  working  seven  hours  daily  underground.  The  trade, 

;  whether  carried  on  by  the  State  or  by  private  enterprise,  will 
5  have  to  be  put  on  a  sound  economic  basis.  We  cannot  regularly 
;  and  permanently  extract  coal  from  the  earth  at  a  loss.  Before 
that  conviction  is  brought  home  to  the  colliers  they  may  struggle, 
perhaps  violently,  against  it.  There  was  fierce  rioting,  bloodshed, 
almost  civil  war^  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  hand- 
loom  weavers  and  other  craftsmen  saw  their  livelihood  imperilled 
I  by  new  mechanical  inventions.  I  daresay  there  will  be  bitter 
trouble  in  the  mining  areas  as  the  full  effects  of  the  transition 
process  make  themselves  felt.  But  the  transition  must  come. 

I  "The  Moving  Finger  writes  ”  ;  and  all  the  Governments,  and  Par- 
I  liaments,  and  Soviets,  and  Trade  Unions  in  the  world  cannot 
'  blot  out  its  inexorable  script. 

’  In  the  meanwhile  we  are  all  quite  properly  telling  one  another 
that  the  prime  necessity  of  the  moment  is  to  increase  national 
!  production  and  the  effectiveness  of  labour.  It  is  unimpeachably 
i  sound  advice ;  but  I  do  not  observe  any  very  obvious  signs  that 
these  sermons  are  producing  the  desired  result.  Labour  may 
;  make  a  good  outturn,  even  if  it  is  rather  slow’,  by  working  many 
i  hours  a  day ;  or  it  may  work  fewer  hours  but  produce  as  much  in 
I  the  shorter  time  by  superior  industry  and  application.  .  Some 
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years  before  the  war  I  visited  various  machine-shops  and  other 
factories  in  Germany.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  employees 
worked  steadily  and  well,  but  in  a  rather  leisurely  fashion.  Thev 
had  frequent  and  rather  prolonged  “pauses,”  stopping  for  break¬ 
fast  and  a  dilatory  midday  meal,  with  a  smoke,  and  even  a  game 
of  billiards,  and  knocking  off  again  for  refreshment  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  But  they  began  very  early  in  the  morning  and  ended  late 
in  the  evening ;  they  were  in  and  about  the  workshop  eleven  or 
twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  so  they  managed  to  do 
a  good  deal.  I  have  seen  American  factories  where  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  was  entirely  different.  The  hours  were  comjiaratively 
short,  but  they  w’ere  filled  to  the  sixtieth  minute.  Everybody, 
from  the  manager  to  the  messenger-boy,  was  working  with  relent¬ 
less  energy  and  drive  :  “  speeding-up  ”  was  the  idol  of  that  market¬ 
place,  and  loafing  and  daw'dling  w'ere  unforgivable  offences.  I  do 
not  know  whether  these  are  the  best  conditions  for  the  temper, 
health,  and  happinesaof  the  workpeople ;  but  it  is  one  way  to  get 
plenty  of  work  done. 


And  now  I  read  in  my  newspaper  a  paragraph  informing  me 
that  in  one  of  the  great  railway  engineering  shops  of  this  country 
the  men  are  to  be  allowed  to  smoke  during  their  working  hours. 
The  paragraphi.st  adds  with  satisfaction  that  this  cheerful  custom 
already  prevails  in  many  private  factories,  and  in  some  of  the 
Government  establishments,  and  may  be  expected  to  become 
general.  Well,  tobacco,  in  moderation,  is  a  harmless,  or  at  any 
rate  not  a  very  harmful,  luxury.  But  it  does  not  tend  to  increase 
mental  and  physical  activity  during  the  time  of  its  enjoyment. 
It  is  a  mild  narcotic ;  it  produces,  I  believe,  a  slight  temporary 
paralysis  of  certain  muscles,  including  those  of  the  heart,  so  that 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  first  accelerated  and  then  lowered. 
Hence  the  faint  pleasant  langour  which  steals  gently  over  the 
smoker,  and  causes  him,  when  fatigued  and  harassed,  to  bless  the 
“soothing”  leaf.  Very  good  this  for  the  worker  when  he  needs 
rest  after  toil ;  but  I  question  whether  it  is  quite  the  best  stimulus 
for  him  when  he  is  required  to  put  forth  all  his  powers  for  a  care¬ 
fully  limited  period.  I  do  not  know  wdiat  happens  in  America 
now ;  but  when  I  was  there  I  never  saw'  a  mechanic  smoking  at 
his  work,  'any  more  than  I  saw  a  girl-typist  smoking  over  her 
desk,  as  they  do  here  in  these  indulgent  days.  In  the  real 
speeded-up  American  factory  I  do  not  see  how  a  man  could  have 
found  time  or  op^xirtunity  to  smoke  ;  the  pace  was  far  too  hot.  It 
would  have  been  like  trying  to  keep  a  cigarette  alight  during  a 
motor-bicycle  race. 
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In  America  they  worship  a  great  god,  or,  if  you  like,  a  great 
brazen  image,  and  the  name  thereof  is  Efficiency.  It  is  in  the 
service  of  Efficiency  that  the  whole  sub-continent  has  gone 
“dry.”  Hardly  any  nation  has  ever  taken  so  startling  a  step. 
A  hundred  millions  of  people,  rich,  pleasure-loving,  full  of  the 
joy  of  life,  have  deliberately  cut  themselves  off  from  alcoholic 
sustenance  and  refreshment  in  every  form.  It  is  an  unexampled 
self-denying  ordinance ;  no  civilised  people,  since  the  dawn  of 
history,  at  any  rate  in  a  temperate  climate,  has  debarred  itself 
from  the  exhilaration  and  enjoyment  produced  by  fermented  drink. 
Wine  and  beer,  one  might  say,  are  in  the  blood  of  all  the  Nordic, 
Celtic,  Slavonic,  and  Latin  stocks,  and  of  these  stocks  the 
Americans  are  made.  But  it  all  goes  at  a  stroke,  not  because 
indulgence  in  alcohol  is  wdcked,  but  because  it  is  supposed 
to  detract  from  efficiency.  Total  prohibition  may  be  unsound 
jwlicy;  it  may  fail,  or  it  may  give 'rise  to  worse  evils  than  those 
it  prevents.  But  one  cannot  shut  one’s  eyes  to  the  contrast  it 
evokes.  This  presents  itself  to  me  as  a  sort  of  triptych  or  composition 
in  three  panels.  In  the  centre  panel  I  perceive  the  British  artisan, 
putting  at  his  pipe  through  a  tranquil  seven-hour  day,  broken  by 
an  interval  for  the  absorption  of  beer.  Flanking  him  is  the 
American  mechanic,  a  water-drinker,  with  clear  eyes  and  clear 
brain,  working  with  a  passionate  resolve  to  get  the  last  ounce 
of  energy  out  of  his  human  machinery.  And  then  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Briton  I  observe  a  dark-skinned,  scantly-clothed, 
nimble-fingered  person,  somewhere  in  Asia,  toiling  twelve  hours 
a  day  for  seven  days  in  the  week,  on  a  wage  just  sufficient  to 
keep  him  in  rice  and  millet.  I  do  not  quite  like  the  picture. 

Sidney  Low. 
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Passing  at  the  moment  with  little  or  no  remark,  and  attracting 
comparatively  slight  attention  afterwards,  the  refusal  of  China, 
alone  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Pow-ers,  to  sign  the  Peace 
Treaty  at  Versailles,  on  June  28th  last,  is  none  the  less  important, 
particularly  to  the  British,  whether  in  the  Far  East  or  at  home. 
British  interests  in  China  are  not  so  great  as  they  were,  but  they 
are  still  great  enough,  both  politically  and  commercially,  to 
warrant  our  keeping  under  close  observation  the  general  course 
of  events  in  that  vast  country,  with  its  population  of  upwards  of 
three  hundred  millions,  and  its  still  enormous  opportunities.  It 
is  natural  that  in  this  period  of  dislocation  and  reconstruction 
the  thoughts  of  the  Bntish  should  centre  in  the  situation  in 
Europe  and,  of  course,  in  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  but  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  though  China  is  far  away  from  England 
the  situation  out  there  is  not  negligible,  but  deeply  concerns  the 
British  Empire  as  a  whole.  French,  and  especially  American, 
interests  are  also  very  considerable ;  Russian  interests  are  at 
present  in  a  state  of  coma,  but  no  doubt  will  bulk  more  or  less 
largely  by  and  by.  Probably  Japanese  interests,  now  that  Ger¬ 
man  interests  are  so  much  reduced,  outweigh  European  and 
American  interests  in  China. 

Were  China  as  strong  as  she  is  weak  all  interests  from  outside 
would  be  confined  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  spheres,  as 
are  outside  interests  with  respect  to  strong  countries.  But  the 
weakness  of  China  has  permitted,  and  in  a  sense  invited,  political 
penetration  and  military  attack,  and  she  has  suffered  accordingly 
at  the  hands  of  the  freebooters  of  the  world.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  Peace  Treaty,  or  rather  that  integral  part  of  it  entitled 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  with  all  that  is  implicit 
in  that  instrument,  w’duld  appear  to  offer  to  her  such  a  shield 
and  defence  as  she  stood  most  in  need  of — a  sort  of  charter  of 
protection  from  pressure  from  without ;  yet  she  declined  to 
accept  it.  Among  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  there  are 
weak  nations,  new  nations  trying  to  find  themselves,  nations 
struggling  into  birth,  and  all  of  them  look  to  the  Covenant.  No^ 
one  of  them,  however,  presents  such  a  picture  of  pitiful  weakness 
as  China;  but  it  was  China,  and  no  other,  who  refused  to  sign 
the  Treaty. 

There  must  have  been  some  strong,  compelling  reason  for  this 
refusal.  The  Chinese  Delegation  stated  bluntly  that  the  Treaty 
was  unjust  to  China,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  favoured  Japan 
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to  the  detriment  of  China,  and  that  this  was  the  reason.  The 
Olvinpians  of  the  Paris  Conference  must  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Delegation  was  wrong  in  its  contention,  for  after 
her  case  was  presented  they  decided  against  China.  That  was 
nearly  three  months  ago.  The  Delegation  persisted,  suggested, 
offered  some  compromise,  but  without  avail.  A  storm  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Treaty  broke  out  in  China,  where  recourse  was  had 
to  her  one  and  only  effective  weapon,  the  boycott.  Anti-Japanese 
demonstrations,  some  of  which  led  to  riots,  loss  of  life,  and 
destruction  of  property,  took  place  in  various  Chinese  cities  and 
towns,  and  extended  even  to  Singapore.  Chinese  Ministers, 
believed  to  be  pro-Japanese,  were  forced  to  resign.  A  serious 
ji  political  crisis  rapidly  developed.  The  President  of  the  Republic 
\  proffered  his  resignation.  The  Cabinet  did  resign.  Japan  sent 
I  warships  to  the  Chinese  ports  to  protect  her  nationals.  There 
was  great  tension  throughout  all  China,  and  this  excited  state 
i  of  feeling,  which  was  threatening  to  involve  all  “foreign  devils” 
!  in  its  sweep,  w’as  continuing  when  this  article  was  being  written. 
L  ,  To  understand  the  position  it  is  necessary  to  recall  what  has 
occurred  as  between  China  and  Japan  during  the  last  few  years. 
In  1895,  as  a  result  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War,  China  was  forced, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  to  cede  Formosa  and  the  Pesca¬ 
dores  to  Japan,  who  at  the  same  time  had  the  Liaotung  Peninsula 
also  ceded  to  her,  but  was  compelled  by  the  joint  action  of  France, 
Russia,  and  Germany  to  retrocede  it  to  China.  Tw'o  years  later 
Germany  seized  the  port  of  Kiao-Chao,  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  of  Shantung,  and  in  March,  1898,  obtained  from  China 
a  ninety-nine  years’  lease  of  the  town,  with  its  harbour  and 
hinterland,  plus  preferential  rights  of  railw'ay  construction  in 
Shantung  and  exclusive  mining  rights  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  railways.  About  the  same  date  Russia,  by  agreement  with 
China,  took  possession  of  Port  Arthur,  wdth  its  adjacent  territories 
and  waters,  in  the  Liaotung,  on  lease  for  tw^enty-five  years.  In 
July  of  the  same  year  Great  Britain  leased  from  China  Weihai- 
wei,  in  Shantung,  wdth  the  idea  of  its  being  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Russians  in  the  Liaotung  and  the  Germans  in  Kiao-Chao,  Also 
in  1898  France  leased  the  territory  of  Kwang  Chao  Wan,  on  the 
mainland  not  far  from  Hong-Kong.  In  1900  came  what  is  known 
as  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  with  further  humiliations  for  China, 
including  the  imposition  of  heavy  indemnities,  which  she  has  not 
yet  paid  off  entirely.  In  the  course  of  the  operations  against 
China  Russia  occupied  Manchuria,  and  this  led  to  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  of  1904-05. 

That  war  brought  no  gain  to  China.  Japan  succeeded  to  the 
I  with  the  other  rights,  Russia  had  held  in  the  Liaotung 
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Peninsula,  and  she  obtained  from  Russia  also  an  acknowledgment 
of  her  paramount  interest  in  Korea,  of  which  ten  years  before 
China  had  been  the  suzerain,  (In  1910  Japan  formally  annexed 
Korea,  though  she,  had  professed  previously  that  she  had  no 
intention  of  doing  anything  of  the  sort.)  Under  the  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth,  which  closed  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  in 
September,  1905,  both  Russia  and  Japan  agreed  to  evacuate  Man¬ 
churia,  the  Liaotung  leasehold  excepted  on  Japan’s  behalf,  and 
it  was  provided  that,  with  that  exception,  Manchuria  was  to  be 
administered  solely  by  China — a  provision  that  has  never  been 
cairied  out  in  its  entirety.  In  December,  1905,  China  agreed.to 
the  transfer  from  Russia  to  Japan  of  the  lease  of  the  Liaotung 
and  of  the  control  of  the  railway  from  Port  Arthur  to  Changchun, 
i.e.,  the  South  Manchurian  Railway;  further,  China  agreed  to 
the  building  of  a  railway  from  Antung  to  Mukden,  this  line  con¬ 
necting  at  the  former  with  the  Japanese  railway  across  Korea, 
and  at  the  latter  with  the  South  Manchurian.  These  lines  neces¬ 
sarily  gave  Japan  a  very  firm  grip  of  Manchuria  as  far  as  Chang¬ 
chun.  At  that  town  the  South  Manchurian  connected  with  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  which  passed  on  to  Harbin,  and  thence 
east  and  west  linked  up  with  the  trans-Siberian  system.  To  take 
the  narrative  for  an  instant  out  of  its  historical  sequence  :  Japan 
in  1917  made  a  deal  with  the  Kerenski  Government  by  which  she 
obtained  possession  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railw’ay  from  Chang¬ 
chun  to  Harbin,  thus  completing  her  hold  on  the  greater  portion 
of  Manchuria. 

Perhaps  the  historian  of  the  future  will  regard  the  ten  years 
extending  from  1905  to  1915  as  the  period  during  which  China 
was  weaker  than  she  had  ever  been  before.  The  Manchus  were 
plainly  losing  ground  in  the  country,  and  in  1912  China  became 
a  republic,  with  Yuan  Shih-kai  as  President,  after  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  short  revolution.  By  that  time,  however,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  between  the  Conservative  North  and  the  “Democratic” 
South  was  marked,  but  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  settlement  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  was  that  North  and  South  were  to 
be  united  in  the  one  Republic  of  China,  But  there  was  no  real 
union — and  there  has  been  none  since.  For  two  or  three  years 
Yuan,  who  made  himself  in  effect  Dictator,  ruled  over  China, 
which  then  presented  a  show  of  cohesion  and  some  improvement 
in  its  general  state ,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  J apan ,  as  was  recently 
admitted  by  the  present  Japanese  Government,  was  helping  the 
South  against  him.  The  Japanese  Government  of  the  day  was 
presided  over  by  Count  (afterwards  Marquess)  Okuma,  who  was 
accounted  a  Liberal,  but  was  identified  with  a  “  forward  ”  policy 
with  respect  to  China.  In  no  country  in  the  w’orld  is  nationalism 
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more  extreme  than  in  Japan,  and  in  many  Japanese  this  found 
expression  in  a  Chauvinistic  attitude  towards  China,  which  looked, 
and  undoubtedly  was,  an  easy  prey,  Okuma  was  not  insensible 
1  to  the  clamour  of  these  men,  but,  whatever  were  his  plans,  an 
event  occurred  which  compelled  him  to  action  quite  different 
from  any  he  could  have  contemplated.  This  was  the  outbreak 
of  the  Great  War. 

Here  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  applied,  and 
Great  Britain  asked  Japan  to  assist  her  against  Germany.  Japan 
agreed — within  limits,  which  Great  Britain  accepted.  Loyally 
[•  and  well  Japan  performed  the  part  she  had  set  herself,  and  as  the 
war  went  on  she  did  something  more ;  towards  its  close  she  was 
doing  a  great  deal  more  than  she  had  ever  expected  to  be  called 
!  on  to  do  (Siberian  Expedition) ;  but  it  wmuld  be  absurd  to  assert 
that  she  went  into  the  war  in  the  whole-souled  way  in  which, 
for  instance,  America  went  into  it  in  1918.  Japan’s  aims  in  the 
war  were,  it  might  be  said,  almost  wholly  local.  She  desired  to 
clear  Germany  out  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  with  some  British 
assistance,  which  was  not  really  material,  she  did  it.  She  took 
Tsing-Tao  and  the  Kiao-Chao  district,  in  Shantung,  and  kept 
possession  of  them.  The  surrender  of  Kiao-Chao  took  place  on 
November  7th,  1914.  A  few  weeks  went  by,  and  then  Okuma, 
through  the  Japanese  Minister  at  Peking,  handed  to  China  a 
protocol  containing  the  famous  “Twenty-one  Demands.”  These 
were  in  five  sections,  and  the  fifth  and  last  of  them,  which  was 
the  most  compromising,  was  not  made  known  to  the  other  Allies 
interested,  though  the  others  were.  These  demands  were  of  a 
far-reaching  character,  and  Yuan  had  expected  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

China  was  unable  to  resist  Japan,  but,  fortunately  for  the 
former,  the  other  Allies  were  made  acquainted  with  the  section 
which  the  latter  had  not  communicated  to  them,  and  they  brought 
pressure  to  bear  on  Tokio,  the  result  being  the  withdrawal,  or 
rather  the  holding  over  for  a  time,  of  that  section,  for  Japan 
stated  specifically  that  it  was  postponed  for  future  negotiation. 
It  is  well  to  remember  this  fact  when  trying  to  understand  the 
attitude  of  the  Chinese  to  the  Peace  Treaty — which  in  this  con¬ 
nection  means  their  attitude  to  Japan.  The  postponed  section 
included  proposals  that  China  should  purchase  from  Japan  more 
than  half  of  any  munitions  of  war  she  might  require,  or,  alter¬ 
natively,  that  she  should  permit  Japan  to  establish  an  arsenal 
in  China  to  be  worked  jointly  by  the  two  States ;  that  the  police 
in  parts  of  China  should  be  jointly  administered  by  them ;  that 
Japanese  advisers  should  be  employed  in  political,  financial,  and 
■  military  affairs  by  the  Chinese  Government ;  and  that  Japan 
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should  have  the  right  to  own  land  in  the  interior  of  China  for 
certain  purposes.  In  short,  it  seemed  as  if  Japan  were  bent  on 
establishing  something  of  the  nature  of  a  condominium,  though 
she  was  bound  by  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  to  maintain  th« 
territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  preserve  that  equality  of  com¬ 
mercial  opiX)rtunity  for  all  which  was  figured  in  the  words,  th« 
“Open  Door.”  The  other  Allies  were  absorbed  in  the  Great  War, 
but  not  so  absorbed  as  not  to  see  the  objectionable  character  of 
this  section,  and  they  took  action,  with  the  result  indicated.  The 
|X)int,  however,  is  that  Japan  agreed  only  to  postjwnement  in 
this  matter. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  in  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
world  to-day  Japan  is  unlikely  to  bring  forward  that  part  of  the 
Twenty-one  Demands  again ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  she 
could  do  so.  But,  as  everybody  knows,  very  strange  things 
happen  in  the  political  sphere,  and  it  would  be  in  the  common 
interest  if  Japan  frankly  stated  in  a  definitive  way  that  the 
section  objected  to  has  been  withdrawn  absolutely.  There  were 
protracted  negotiations  with  regard  to  the  other  sections.  Yuan 
Shih-kai  strongly  opposed  most  of  the  demands  contained  in  them 
as  being  derogatory  to  China’s  sovereignty,  and  as  invalidating 
the  treaty  rights  of  other  Powers ;  but  the  other  Powers,  appar¬ 
ently  satisfied  with  having  obtained  the  postponement  of  the 
more  extreme  demands,  did  little  further  to  help  him.  Feeling 
in  China  ran  high.  The  Japanese  Chauvinists  clamoured  for  war. 
On  May  7th,  1915,  Japan  launched  an  ultimatum,  and  Yuan, 
realising  that  he  had  done  all  that  was  possible  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  perforce  gave  in.  An  Agreement  was  signed  at  Peking 
about  a  fortnight  later  under  this  duress,  and  naturally  Japan 
has  been  active  in  implementing  her  side  of  it.  The  Chinese 
Delegation  at  the  Paris  Conference  asked  that  this  Agreement, 
wrung  from  their  defenceless  country,  should  be  set  aside'or  at 
least  modified ;  finally  the  Delegation  requested  that  it  should 
he  “reserved,”  with  the  idea  of  its  being  reconsidered  to  China’s 
advantage.  The  decision  of  the  Conference  was  not  given  for 
some  weeks,  but  when  it  was  China  was  non-suited.  The  Del#- 
gation  was  told  that  no  change  was  to  be  made  in  the  Agreement 
by  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  that  China,  if  she  signed  the  Treaty, 
must  sign  without  reservations.  The  Delegation  declined  to 
sign. 

What  was  and  is  this  Agreement?  To  give  it  in  full  would 
occupy  too  much  space,  but  its  main  provisions  or  conditions  are 
(1)  an  undertaking  by  China  to  assent  to  all  matters  which  should 
be  agreed  on  betw’een  Japan  and  Germany  with  reference  to 
the  disposition  of  German  rights  and  interests  in  the  provmc# 
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of  Shantung ;  (2)  an  undertaking  by  Japan,  after  the  termination 
of  the  Great  War,  to  restore  to  China  the  leased  territory  of  Kiao- 
Chao,  subject  to  certain  stipulations,  the  principal  being  the 
opening  of  the  Bay  of  Kiao-Chao  as  a  commercial  port,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Japanese  concession,  and  the  establishment,  if 
required  by  the  Powers,  of  an  international  settlement,  while 
arrangements  were  to  be  made  between  the  Japanese  and  the 
Chinese  Governments  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  German  public 
buildings  and  other  properties;  (3)  the  extension  of  the  lease  of 
the  Liaotung  and  of  the  term  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway 
for  ninety-nine  years ;  and  (4)  the  conferring  of  special  privileges 
on  Japanese  subjects  with  respect  to  South  Manchuria  and 
Eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  preference  being  given  to  the  Japanese, 
in  the  employment  of  foreigners,  as  advisers  or  instructors  in 
political,  financial,  military,  and  police  matters,  as  far  as  South 
Manchuria  was  concerned.  And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  in 
July,  1910,  Japan  had  entered  into  an  Agreement  with  Russia 
under  which  the  two  Powers  were  to  co-operate  in  maintaining 
the  statm  quo  in  Manchuria,  in  accordance  with  the  treaties  then 
in  existence. 

In  such  parts  of  the  West  as  took  an  interest  in  what  was  then 
going  on  in  China  the  Agreement  was  generally  regarded,  or  at 
all  events  described,  as  a  compromise.  Japan  was  spoken  of  as 
having  made  modifications  in  her  demands  and  granted  other 
concessions  to  China.  A  good  deal  was  said  about  the  withdrawal 
of  the  objectionable  Section  Five  as  showing  Japan’s  conciliatory 
spirit.  But  apart  from  the  postponement  of  the  fifth  section, 
Japan  made  practically  no  modifications  in  her  demands  that  were 
important.  What  one  Government  thought  of  the  situation  was 
seen  in  a  Note  which  the  United  States  addressed  to  both  China 
and  Japan,  in  which  it  bluntly  stated  that  it  could  not  recognise 
any  agreement  or  undertaking  which  had  been  entered  into,  or 
which  might  be  entered  into,  between  them  “impairing  its  treaty 
rights,  the  political  or  territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic  of 
'China,  or  the  international  policy  relative  to  China,  commonly 
known  as  the  Open  Door  policy.”  The  Chinese  Government 
itoelf  issued  an  official  statement  recounting  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations.  In  this  statement,  dated  Peking,  May  12th,  1915, 
and  cabled  in  full  by  Reuter,  China  said  that,  although  there  was 
no  cause  for  the  presentation  of  the  Twenty-one  Demands,  her 
Government,  in  deference  to  Japan,  immediately  agreed  to  open 
negotiations  on  those  articles  of  the  protocol  which  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  consider,  “  despite  the  palpableness  of  the  whole  of  the 
demands  being  intended  to  extend  the  rights  and  interests  of 
j  Japan  without  securing  a  quM  pro  quo  of  q,ny  kind  for  China.” 
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In  the  course  of  this  statement,  which  deserves  careful  study, 
the  Chinese  Government  referred  to  the  question  of  Kiao-Chao, 
and  said  that  at  the  first  conference  between  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  representatives  on  the  proposed  Agreement  China  agreed 
in  principle  to  the  Article  which  provided  that  she  should  assent 
to  the  transfer  of  Germany’s  rights  in  Shantung  to  Japan,  but 
she  maintained  that  the  whole  matter  was  one  the  settlement  of 
which  depended  on  the  war,  and  therefore  should  be  left  for  dis¬ 
cussion  by  all  the  parties  interested  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
Japan  refused  to  take  the  Chinese  view.  She  made  a  great 
feature  of  her  having  acquired  Kiao-Chao  “with  enormous  sacri¬ 
fice,”  and  at  the  time  it  i)erhaps  seemed  to  her  that  the  sacrifice 
was  enormous ;  in  the  colossal  aggregate  of  sacrifice  in  the  war  it, 
how'ever,  is  not  particularly  remarkable,  and  Japan  has  probably 
“sacrificed  ”  much  more  in  and  for  Siberia.  China  next  came  for- 
w'ard  with  the  projwsal  that  the  Japanese  Government  should 
declare  that,  when  the  Chinese  Government  gave  its  assent  to 
the  transfer  of  the  German  rights  to  Japan,  Japan  would  restore 
the  leased  territory  of  Kiao-Chao  to  China,  and,  further,  would 
recognise  the  right  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  participate  in 
the  negotiations  with  respect  to  the  territory  as  between  Japan 
and  Germany.  China’s  desire  was  to  have  a  say  as  to  the  fate 
of  Kiao-Chao  and  the  rest  of  Shantung,  inasmuch  as  Shantung 
was  one  of  her  provinces,  and  she  was  the  Power  most  concerned 
in  its  future.  Japan’s  view  w^as  that  China  was  to  have  no  say 
in  the  business.  Japan  was  to  deal  with  Germany,  and  that 
being  settled  was  then  to  deal  with  China.  Weak  China  was 
bitterly  resentful,  but  her  Government  had  to  accept  Japan’s 
view.  China  at  the  moment  could  do  nothing  else.  Japan  sub¬ 
stituted  herself  for  Germany,  and  China,  so  far  as  she  was  con¬ 
cerned,  received  no  benefit  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Germans 
from  Shantung. 

In  1916  there  was  a  change  in  the  general  attitude  of  Japan 
to  China.  The  Okurna  Government  had  disappeared  and  had 
been  replaced  by  that  of  Terauchi.  The  Japanese  Chauvinists 
had  been  far  from  pleased  wdth  the  Agreement  with  China,  though 
it  had  given  Japan  very  substantial  gains.  They  were  still  more 
displeased  when  Terauchi  declared  officially  against  the  “forward” 
|X)licy  w'ith  respect  to  China,  and  they  w'ere  gravelled  when 
Moto no,  ’ Foreign  Minister  under  Terauchi,  deplored  that  the 
action  of  Japan  in  the  past  had  created  an  unfavourable  atmo¬ 
sphere  for  her  in  China.  Meanw'hile  Yuan  Shih-kai  had  passed 
away,  and  China  was  all  the  poorer  for  his  loss.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  rule  Yuan  had  kept  order  in  China ;  after  his 
death  China  fell  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions,  which  are  not 
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yet  composed.  He  was  succeeded  as  President  by  Li  Yuan-hung, 
who  held  the  position  for  about  a  year ;  in  his  turn  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Feng  Kuo-chang,  who  also  w'as  President  for  about  a 
year;  in  September  last  Feng  gave  way  to  Hsu  Shih-chang,  who 
proffered  his  resignation  some  w^eeks  ago,  but  is  still  President, 
that  is,  at  this  writing.  The  Presidents  resemble  figures  in  a 
shadow-play.  Li  and  Feng  had  little  real  pow’er,  and  Hsu  is  no 
more  powerful  than  they  w'ere.  All  the  while  the  struggle  has 
been  going  on  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  the 
dominant  personages  have  been  the  Tuchuns,  or  Military  Governors 
of  the  provinces,  with  the  Northern  Tuchun  Tuan  Chi-jui,  Yuan’s 
Minister  of  War  in  1913,  generally  in  the  ascendant  and  several 
times  Premier  of  China.  In  Yuan’s  time  Japan  had  helped  the 
South,  the  policy  then  of  Japan  under  Okuma  being  to  embarrass 
and  weaken  the  Chinese  Executive ;  after  Yuan,  until  towards 
the  end  of  September  last  year,  the  policy  of  Japan  under 
Terauchi  was  to  support  the  North,  the  view  taken  being  that 
in  doing  this  Japan  was  backing  the  winner  in  the  Chinese 
internal  conflict,  and  that  this  would  make  for  the  desired  good 
relations,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  South  w'as  antagonised. 

The  situation  in  the  Far  East  underwent  another  change  by 
the  entrance  of  China  into  the  war  in  1917.  Two  years  before, 
when  Yuan  was  supreme,  there  had  been  some  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies  of  asking  China  to  become  a  belligerent  on 
their  side,  but  Japan  intervened,  and  the  idea  came  to  nothing. 
The  Chinese  alleged  that  Japan  was  determined  that  at  the  Peace 
Conference  she  should  be  the  sole  representative  of  the  Far  East, 
and  they  declare  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  the  United 
States  China  w'ould  not  have  been  permitted  to  enter  the  war. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  early  in  1917  President  Wilson  severed 
diplomatic  relations  wdth  Germany,  and  invited  the  other 
neutrals,  among  whom  was  China,  to  follow'  his  lead.  As  China 
hesitated  to  accept  the  invitation,  the  Allied  Ministers  at  Peking 
promised  that,  if  she  would  do  so,  their  Governments  would  con¬ 
sider  favourably  the  suspension  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  payments 
and  a  revision  of  the  tariff  in  her  interest.  After  some  political 
fireworks,  including  the  resignation  of  Tuan  of  the  Premiership 
and  his  speedy  reinstatement,  China  definitively  broke  off  rela¬ 
tions  with  Germany  on  March  14th,  1917.  Exactly  five  months 
afterwards  China  declared  w'ar  on  Germany  and  Austria,  and  thus 
ranged  herself  with  the  Allies.  During  the  interval  there  had 
been  more  political  fireworks  and  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  China, 
and  the  antagonism  betw'een  the  North  and  the  South  had  become 
sharply  accentuated,  with  heavy  but  indecisive  fighting.  Par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  w'ar  was  discussed ;  Tuan  and  his  Tuchuns  were 
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strongly  in  favour  of  it,  but  Li,  then  President,  opposed  it.  The 
United  States  lost  patience  with  China,  and  sent  a  Note  to  her 
deploring  her  dissensions,  and  telling  her  that  it  would  be  better 
for  her  to  secure  her  national  unity  than  even  to  enter  the  war. 

In  Japan  Motono,  speaking  in  the  Diet,  said  that  he  hoped 
the  Chinese  Government  w'ould  soon  compose  the  dissensions 
that  rent  China,  and  declare  war  on  Germany.  It  was  recently 
revealed  that  some  time  previously  he  had  secretly  obtained  the 
endorsement  by  the  Allied  Governments  concerned  of  the 
Japanese  policy  with  regard  to  Kiao-Chao  and  the  rest  of  Shan¬ 
tung,  as  embodied  in  the  Agreement  of  1915.  As  all  China- 
North  and  South — hated  that  Agreement,  China  might  not  have 


gone  into  the  war  had  she  known  of  this  arrangement.  Having 
made  her  position  vis-a-vis  China  solid  with  the  European  Allies 
who  counted  in  the  Far  East,  Japan  turned  her  attention  to 
securing  the  support  of  America.  She  resented  the  Note  which 
the  United  States  had  addressed  to  China,  considering  it  an 
encroachment  on  her  special  preserve.  She  thought  she  should 
have  been  informed  of  the  Note,  and  told  its  contents,  before  it 
w^as  dispatched,  and  some  of  her  newspapers  said  as  much.  But 
the  relations  between  America  and  Japan  had  long  been  in  a 
somewhat  delicate  state,  and  Japan  did  not  act  hastily.  Later 
in  the  year  Ishii,  the  head  of  the  Japanese  Mission  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  a  favourite  in  America,  took  up  the  matter,  the  upshot 
being  that  Notes  were  publicly  exchanged  between  him  and  Mr. 
Lansing,  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  which  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  officially  recognised  the  special  position 
held  by  Ja{)an  in  certain  portions  of  China,  as,  for  example,  in 
Manchuria.  Mr.  Lansing  may  or  may  not  have  been  informed 
of  the  secret  endorsement  by  the  other  Allies  of  the  Sino-Japaneae 
Agreement  of  1915,  but  his  exchange  of  Notes  with  Ishii  was 
looked  on  in  Japan  as  a  diplomatic  triumph  for  her. 

Having  consolidated  her  ix)sition  with  regard  to  Shantung  in 
the  manner  described  above,  Japan  viewed  the  entry  of  China 
into  the  war  with  equanimity,  being  assured  that  it  would  make 
no  difference  in  that  respect.  China  thought  otherwise.  She 
believed  that  by  entering  into  the  war  she  had  qualified  for  a 
seat  at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  that  that  in  the  sequel  would 
result  in  bringing  about  what  she  wanted  in  Shantung.  She  did 
have  a  share  in  the  Conference,  but  she  made  no  profit  out  of  it 
so  far  as  Shantung  was  concerned,  though  her  main  interest  in 
that  Conference  was  with  the  disposal  of  that  province.  It  is 
widely  supposed  that  though  China  came  into  tlje  war  she  did 
very  little  to  secure  the  victory  over  Germany.  This  supi^sition 
is  incorrect.  There  are  Chinese  who  assert  that  China  did  more 
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to  win  the  war  than  Japan — a  statement  which  may  surprise 
many.  China  is  not  a  military  nation,  and  the  help  she  gave  to 
i  the  common  cause  consisted  in  supplying  labour.  Her  nationals, 
in  battalions  of  500  men,  organised  and  led  by  French,  British, 
and  American  officers,  numbered  on  the  Western  front  about 
i  140,000.  During  the  German  offensive  of  last  spring  these 
Chinese  laboured  incessantly  in  preparing  positions  to  which  the 
Allied  fighting  men  could  fall  back,  and  assisted  in  this  way  to 
t  bar  the  roads  to  Paris.  Chinese  labour  battalions  also  were 
[  employed  on  other  fronts,  and  did  good  service.  The  total 
number  of  Chinese  taking  part  in  the  war  in  a  labour  capacity 
was  above  250,000,  and  every  one  of  them  “released”  a  fighting 
I  man.  In  this  double  light  China’s  contribution  to  the  final 
j  triumph  is  seen  to  be  of  very  considerable  value.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  to  be  said  that  in  China  the  Chinese  Government 
might  have  been  much  more  active  and  decided  than  it  was  in 
putting  down  everything  that  was  German  in  the  country.  In 
Manchuria,  however,  China  rendered  assistance  by  holding  up 
I  and  defeating  the  Bolshevists  in  Harbin  and  along  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway.  As  things  turned  out,  the  Sino-Japanese 
Military  Convention  of  1918,  which  appeared  to  bring  Japan  and 
China  together  in  some  sort  of  rapprochement,  made  no  change 
in  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  as  regarded  China. 

Articles  156,  157,  and  158  of  the  Peace  Treaty  deal  with  Shan¬ 
tung.  By  Article  156  “Germany  renounces,  in  favour  of  Japan, 

’  all  her  rights,  title,  and  privileges — particularly  those  concerning 
‘  the  territory  of  Kiao-Chao,  railways,  mines,  and  submarine  cables 

‘  —which  she  acquired  ”  in  1898.  All  German  rights  in  the  Tsing- 

tao-Tsinanfu  Railway  and  its  branch  lines,  together  with  all  the 
^  property  of  every  kind  attached  thereto,  are  handed  to  Japan. 
®  The  next  Article  transfers  to  Japan  all  the  movable  and  immov¬ 
able  property  owned  by  the  German  State  in  Kiao-Chao  territory, 
and  the  third  Article  provides  for  Germany’s  giving  to  Japan, 
^  within  three  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty, 
^  all  the  archives,  plans,  and  documents  relating  to  Kiao-Chao,  as 
well  as  particulars  of  all  treaties,  arrangements,  or  agreements 
referring  to  anything  connected  with  Germany’s  former  posses- 
sion  of  Kiao-Chao  or  interests  in  Shantung.  Throughout  these 
Articles  there  is  no  mention  of  China ;  indeed,  in  another  part 
of  the  Treaty,  Articles  128  to  134  inclusive  are  headed  “China,” 
as  if  they  alone  applied  to  China,  and  as  if  “Shantung,”  which 
heads  Articles  156  to  158,  had  nothing  to  do  with  China.  In  a 
statement  issued  by  the  Chinese  Delegation  in  Paris  on_June 
29th  last  an  account  was  given  in  detail  of  the  action  taken  by 
it.  The  opening  clauses  were  : — 
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"  Feeling  the  injustice  of  the  settlement  of  the  Shantung  question  madebj 
the  Conference,  the  Chinese  Delegation  sent  a  formal  protest  to  the  Council 
of  Prime  Ministers,  under  date  of  May  4th,  1919,  and  made  a  reservaticm  ^ 
the  plenary  session  of  May  6th  last  vis-i-vis  the  clauses  concerning  thjt 
question  in  the  Conditions  of  Peace  which,  taking  settlement  for  their  basis 
purport  to  transfer  German  rights  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Shantung  to 
Japan  iusteaa  of  restoiing  them  to  China,  the  rightful  sovereign  over  the 
territory  and  a  loyal  co-partner  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers.  The  announcement  of  the  settlement  evoked  a  nation¬ 
wide  protest  in  China,  which  was  participated  in  by  the  Chinese  people  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  In  view  of  the  united  opposition  of  public  opinion, 
the  Chinese  Government  had  no  course  open  to  them  except  to  decline  the 
clauses  in  question.  To  this  effect  they  instructed  the  Chinese  delegates  st 
Paris,  who  accordingly  notified  the  President  of  the  Peace  Conference  on 
May  26th  last,  in  a  formal  communication,  that  they  would  sign  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  subject  to  the  reservation  made  on  May  6th  last.” 

This  formal  communication  was  acknowledged,  but  it  was  not 
till  June  24th  that  the  Chinese  Delegation  was  informed  that 
reservations  in  the  text  of  the  Treaty  were  not  permissible  for 
want  of  precedent.  The  Delegation  maintained  there  w'as  a  not 
able  precedent  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  1815,  which  was  signed 
by  the  Swedish  Plenipotentiary  with  a  reservation  made  under 
his  signature  to  three  Articles  of  that  Treaty.  The  Supreme 
Council,  however,  decided  to  admit  no  reservation  in  the  text  of 
the  Treaty,  and  the  sole  concession  the  Delegation  obtained  was 
permission  to  send  in  a  declaration  after  signing  the  Treaty,  but 
this  w’as  not  satisfactory,  and  therefore  the  Chinese  delegates 
declined  to  sign  at  all.  And  so  the  matter  stands.  While  the 
Delegation  was  awaiting  a  reply  to  its  formal  communication, 
both  Baron  Makino  in  Paris,  and  in  Japan  Viscount  Uchida, 
Foreign  Minister  in  the  Hara  Cabinet  which  succeeded  that  of 
Terauchi  last  September,  stated  that  Japan  would  keep  her 
promise  to  hand  Kiao-Chao  back  to  China.  What  China  wants 
to  know  is  when  Japan  will  do  this — in  six  months,  a  year,  or 
tw’o  years?  Japan  fixes  no  date,  and  that  makes  China  suspicious 
of  her  good  faith ;  until  the  restoration  actually  is  settled  to  take 
place  on  some  given  date,  China  will  continue  to  suspect  Japan. 
This  is  the  plain  truth.  Japan  professes  to  desire  good  relations 
with  China,  and  her  business  interests'  all  lie  that  way.  By 
opposing  the  requests  of  the  Chinese  Delegation  in  Paris  she  lost 
a  great  opportunity  of  showing  a  magnanimity  that  would  have 
ensured  good  relations  with  China  for  many  a  long  day,  but  she 
may  still  recapture  it  if  she  will  set  a  fairly  early  date  for  the 
promised  restoration.  The  date  will  be  the  “acid  test,”  to  quote 
President  Wilson’s  phrase,  of  her  sincerity. 

Robert  Machbat. 
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Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  most  important  step  towards 
ra’onstruction  was  taken  by  the  British  Army  at  a  time  when 
that  army  was  engaged  in  its  most  strenuous  struggle,  and  at 
the  most  critical  period  of  its  existence.  This  step  was  the 
creation  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Army  Education  Scheme. 

It  began  in  France  somewhere  about  March,  1918.  In  spite 
of  active  operations  it  grew  and  developed  right  up  to  the  date 
of  the  Armistice,  and  spread  itself  wherever  the  Army.w'as  fight¬ 
ing,  whether  in  Egypt,  Salonica,  Russia,  Italy,  Palestine,  or 
Mesopotamia.  At  one  time,  before  demobilisation  had  gone  very 
far,  there  were  more  than  3,000,000  men  under  education,  men 
in  the  prime  of  life,  eager  to  learn,  volunteers.  This  is  the  most 
striking  thing  of  all.  Education  was  not  imposed  on  the  men. 
The  educational  movement  had  not  come  from  above.  It  had 
come  as  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  movement  arising  from  the 
men  themselves. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  exactly  how  the  movement  first  began.* 
One  constantly  hears  that  So  and  So  started  it  at  such  and  such  a 
place.  The  present  writer  has  heard  at  least  a  dozen  different 
names  given  as  the  real  originators  of  the  scheme.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  names  of  two  men  stand  out  pre-eminently  from 
the  rest,  although  there  were  many  others  concerned  in  the 
matter  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  cause,  and  enthusiastic 
in  the  support  they  gave  it.  To  Lieut  .-Colonel  (then  Captain) 
Borden-Turner,  and  to  Colonel  Lord  Gorell  undoubtedly  is  due 
the  fact  that  the  “  Pow’ers  that  be  ”  were  acquainted  with  this 
great  movement  that  had  manifested  itself  in  the  Army,  and  it 
is  they  who  were  mainly  responsible  for  establishing  Army 
Education  on  the  firm  basis  on  wffiich  it  now  stands. 

It  would  seem  that  quite  early  in  1918  “  at  different  points  of 
the  line,  sporadically  at  first,  and  more  uniformly  a  little  later 
on,  men  in  various  units  expressed  a  wish  for  instruction,  and 

(1)  As  early  as  in  February,  1917,  the  demand  for  instruction  arose  in  Brocton 
Camp,  Cannock  Chase,  and  this  demand  was  immediately  met,  thanks  to  the 
help  and  sympathy  of  Lt.-Col.  Lascelles,  A.  L.  Smith,  Master  of  Balliol,  and 
the  Rev.  R.  Brook,  of  Mei-ton.  The  movement  in  France  seems  to  have  been 
of  quite  independent  origin,  and  not  due  to  the  example  of  Brocton. 

(2)  Even  before  this  period  education  was  “in  the  air.”  There  existed  the 
7.M.C.A.  Universities  Committee  for  a  service  of  lectures  on  the  lines  of  com¬ 
munication.  The  Y.M.C.A.  also  held  a  few  classes  on  the  lines  of  communication 
and  at  bases — chiefly  classes  in  French,  English,  and  elementaiy  mathematics. 
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this  vvisli  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  met  with  a  very  ready 
response  from  their  officers.  There  are  many  authentic  stories  of 
lessons  held  in  dug-outs  by  platoon-officers,  rudely  interrupted 
by  heavy  bombardments.  There  was  an  actual  instance  of  a 
lesson  on  Spenser’s  “Faery  Queene”  coming  to  an  untimely 
end  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  class  and  their  instructor  had  to 
don  their  gas-masks.  So  we  see  that  it  was  not  only  the  men 
who  were  at  rest,  or  on  the  lines  of  communication,  who  wanted 
and  received  instruction,*  but  also  those  in  the  forward  areas. 
By  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  these  educational  efforts  were 
not  discouraged  by  the  higher  authorities.  O.C.’s  and  G.O.C.’s 
were  quick  to  note  that  where  such  work  was  in  progress  there 
was  a  corresponding  improvement  in  moral,  and  at  that  time, 
after  more”  than  four  years  of  nerve-racking  struggle,  the  problem 
of  moral  was  of  supreme  importance  and  not  entirely  easy  of 
solution.  So  from  these  small  beginnings  there  grew  up  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  a  vast  educational  establishment. 

In  March,  1918,  the  Educational  Scheme  was  first  launched. 
Then  came  the  great  German  offensive,  which  put  a  check  on 
any  considerable  development  until  the  beginning  of  June,  when 
the  enemy  had  obviously  shot  their  bolt.  Several  officers  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  educational  work  were  killed,  others 
were  wounded  or  evacuated  sick,  and  there  were,  of  course, 
innumerable  difficulties  of  all  kinds  which  had  to  be  met.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  spirit  of  both  instructors  and  the  men  desiring 
instruction  that  these  difficulties  were  overcome.  The  most 
remarkable  willingness  to  act  as  instructors  was  displayed, 
e(}ualled  only  by  the  extraordinary  keenness  of  the  men  to  attend 
the  classes  which  were  formed.  One  division  reported  that  men 
out  of  the  line  were  walking  as  far  as  three  or  four  miles  to 
attend  classes. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  report  by  G.O.C. 
Vth  Corps  : — 

“  Good  progress  has  been  made  by  divisions  at  rest  and  by  troops  more 
or  less  permanently  stationed  in  any  one  place..  Wherever  classes  have 
started,  the  men  have  shown  great  enthusiasm,  and  it  would  appear  that 
when  the  scheme  has  become  known  and  is  in  full  working,  an  educational 
chain  from  the  troops  at  rest  to  those  in  line  will  bo  established,  those  at 
rest  being  able  to  follow  regular  eourses,  those  in  reserve  having  the  oppor- 


(1)  It  should  be  noted  that  from  the  early  days  of  the  work  in  France  real 
teaching  was  aimed  at,  and  efforts  were  made  to  deal  with  a  great  variety  of 
subjects  to  meet  the  men’s  requirements  in  every  way,  and  to  make  the  work 
really  educative.  Competent  teachers  were  sought  for  in  every  subject  thattha 
men  asked  for.  It  could  not  always  be  done,  but  that  was  the  ideal  aimed  ot.  I  ^ 
If  a  man  asked  in  France  for  teaching  in  geology  for  the  mining  engineers’  coun«  ■  ^ 
at  S.  Kensington,  a  geologist  was  energetically  sought  for  and  sometimes  found.  ■ 
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ij  tunity  of  attending  lectures  and  classes,  and  the  students  in  the  line  being 
I  able  to  continue  their  reading.” 

P’  An  interesting  commentary  on  this  idea  is  provided  by  the 
|i  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  Education  Officer, 
First  Army 

!  "  I  have  been  considering  the  problem  as  it  concerns  a  small  unit  like  a 

battery.  .  .  .  My  chance  came  when  I  went  on  duty  for  24  hours  in  a 
!  position  open  to  the  view  of  the  enemy,  when  there  was  little  to  do  but  keep 
under  cover.  A  ruined  village,  bricks,  iron  girders,  shelters,  exploded  guns, 
dud  shells — not  a  very  inviting  spot.  Time  passed  slowly.  I  proposed 
i  classes  in  gun-laying  and  French.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  keenness 
shown.  For  French,  my  class-room  was  the  men’s  cellar,  their  seats  wire 
netting  bed  frames,  my  blackboard  the  side  of  a  cartridge  box,  my  chalk  bits 
of  chalk  from  the  trench.  In  two  turns  of  duty  I  gave  four  lessons  in  gun- 

I  laying  and  six  in  French . I  found  my  enterprise  the  talk  of  the 

i  battery,  and  now  we  have  a  large  room  in  the  billets  and  a  proper  black- 

I  board . The  iSergeant-Major  and  Q.Mjd.  asked  me  to  take  them  and 

I  other  N.C.O.s  in  map-reading.  I  am  now  looking  round  the  men  of  the 
battery  who  may  care  to  take  other  classes.” 

Such  reports  as  tbe  above  were  sufficient  to  show  that  there 
was  nothing  visionary  about  the  scheme.  The  keenness  and  in¬ 
genuity  of  Education  Officers  were  sufficient  to  establish  education 
in  the  Army  on  a  firm  basis.  About  this  time  the  Y.M.C.A. 
undertook  to  take  charge  of  educational  work  on  the  lines  of 
communication.  Their  organisation  had  the  foresight  to  engage, 
as  Director  of  Education,  Sir  Henry  Hadow,  Principal  of  Arm¬ 
strong  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  this  appointment  gave 
an  immediate  impetus  to  their  work 
By  September  24th,  1918,  order  had  been  evolved  out  of  chaos, 
and  four  educational  establishments  were  created,  one  for  the 
forces  in  Great  Britain,  a  second  for  the  British  armies  in  France, 
a  third  for  the  British  force  in  Italy,  and  controlling  these  a 
central  establishment  known  as  S.D.8  (Staff  Duties  8)  at  the  War 
Office,  Colonel  Lord  Gorell  acting  as  Deputy  Director  of  Staff 
Duties,  and  Sir  Henry  Hadow  acting  as  Assistant  Director.  This 
central  body  has  had  the  lion’s  share  in  organising  and  building 
up  the  greatest  university  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
difficulties  that  confronted  them  seemed  overwhelming.  It  is 
a  tough  enough  job  to  organise  the  work  of  a  large  school,  and 
still  tougher  to  organise  the  work  of  a  new  university  of  ordinary 
dimensions.  But  when  it  comes  to  organising  education  for 
three  million  men  under  conditions  that  were  absolutely  fluid, 
with  no  school  buildings  available,  with  no  apparatus,  no  text¬ 
books,  very  often  no  pencils  and  no  paper  obtainable,  and  worst 
of  all  with  no  definite  supply  of  trained  teachers,  it  seems  in¬ 
credible  that  the  problem  could  admit  of  solution.  How  it  was 
done  exactly  even  those  who  helped  to  solve  it  can  hardly  give  a 
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connected  account;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  all  concerned,  of  the 
organisers,  of  the  instructors,  and  of  those  who  desired  instruc¬ 
tion,  triumphed  over  all  difficulties  and  surmounted  all  obstacles. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  these  difficulties  was  due  to  the  unex¬ 
pected  signing  of  the  Armistice  by  the  Germans  on  November 
11th.  Demobilisation  started  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
and  among  the  first  to  be  demobilised  were  the  thousands  of 
schoolmasters  in  the  Army  who  were  practically  all  engaged  in 
carrying  out  the  education  scheme.  It  speaks  well  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  foresight  of  S.D.8  that,  on  November  30th,  two  great 
Army  Schools  were  started  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  respectively. 
The  schools  of  education  at  these  tw’o  great  centres  of  learning 
had  as  their  object  to  stimulate  the  supply  of  instructors  and  to 
train  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  with  reference  to 
the  special  needs  of  the  scheme.  At  these  schools  intensive 
courses  extending  over  a  period  of  from  four  to  six  w’eeks  have 
been  and  are  still  being  held,  although  the  pressure  of  returning 
undergraduates  had  forced  the  Cambridge  School,  originally 
housed  at  Corpus  Christi,  to  remove  to  hutments  at  Newmarket. 
The  object  of  the  two  schools  is  different ;  that  at  Oxford,  at 
present  housed  at  Keble,  is  to  provide  instruction  in  the  methods 
and  art  of  teaching  older  men,  and  is  designed  for  200  officers 
for  each  course ;  the  sister  school  gives  similar  instruction  for 
20  officers  and  200  N.C.O.s  responsible  for  the  instruction  of 
Category  A  (IV.)  soldiers.  To  the  success  of  these  short  intensive 
courses  on  method  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  quite 
recently  bore  eloquent  testimony.  “They  had,”  he  said,  “demon¬ 
strated  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  when  they  had  got  a 
number  of  intelligent  men  together,  w'anting  to  learn  a  thing, 
they  could  acquire  the  requisite  knowdedge  in  an  extraordinarily 
short  space  of  time.”  ‘  At  the  present  time  of  writing  nearlv 
2,000  officers  and  N.C.O.s  have  been  trained  as  teachers  at  these 
two  schools,  and  have  gone  back  to  their  units  filled  with 
enthusiasm  for  their  work. 

Before  dismissing  the  topic  of  the  two  great  schools  that  have 
done  so  much  to  fit  officers  and  men  for  their  educational  work 
in  the  armies  of  the  present  and  future,  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  fact  that,  owung  to  the  demands  of  returning  under- 
gra<luatea,  it  will  be  difficult  in  the  immediate  future  to  continue 
to  find  accommodation  for  officers  in  the  Oxford  colleges.  Yet 
one  feels  that  superhuman  efforts  should  be  made  to  retain  the 
premier  Army  Training  School  at  Oxford,  for  the  atmosphere 
of  the  great  university  towm  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
conspicuous  success  of  the  institution. 

(1)  Conference  on  Imperial  Education  at  Australia  House,  June  11th,  1919. 
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Another  great  difficulty  that  had  to  be  faced  was  the  total 
lack  in  the  beginning  of  material  and  of  books.  The  War  Office 
tackled  this  question  whole-heartedly,  and  in  an  amazingly  short 
time  a  supply  was  forthcoming.  At  the  present  time  not  only 
has  every  unit  obtained  a  very  satisfactory  departmental  reference 
library  of  representative  books,  but  Education  Officers  can  obtain 
for  their  students  an  excellent  selection  of  up-to-date  text-books 
and  sufficient  apparatus  to  equip  very  satisfactory  laboratories, 
both  physical  and  chemical.  This,  again,  is  the  outcome  of  a 
masterly  piece  of  organisation,  if  one  considers  the  vast  number 
of  students  and  the  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  vocational  and 
non-vocational,  that  are  being  pursued  in  a  thousand  different 
places. 

When  the  educational  scheme  was  first  started  it  was  realised 
that  education  within  the  Army  fell  into  two  different,  but 
naturally  related,  fields  of  importance  ; — 

First,  its  bearing  upon  the  military  efficiency  and  moral  of 
the  troops. 

Next,  its  bearing  upon  the  future,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
mental  attitude  and  practical  knowledge  with  which  all  ranks 
then  serving  would,  when  re-absorbed  into  the  life  of  the  nation, 
face  the  social  conditions  and  industrial  and  economic  problems 
of  the  post-war  era. 

It  was  foreseen  that  there  were  also  two  distinct  periods  of 
time  to  be  considered  : — 

(a)  During  the  continuance  of  hostilities. 

(b)  Immediately  after  the  suspension  of  hostilities  and  during 
demobilisation. 

Accordingly,  the  organisation  created  during  the  former  period 
had  to  be,  and  actually  was,  capable  of  expansion  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  vast  opportunities  and  widely  different  conditions  and 
requirements  of  the  period  of  demobilisation. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  scheme  was  devised  for  carrying  out 
educational  work  in  the  hospitals  for  convalescent  officers  and 
men.  Its  objects  were  to  hasten  recovery  by  occupying  the  minds 
of  the  patients  and  reviving  their  mental  interest,  and  in  the 
case  of  men  likely  to  return  to  civil  life  without  serious  disable¬ 
ment  to  pursue  courses  of  training  likely  to  restore  habits  of 
concentration,  and  otherwise  to  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  trade 
or  profession.  For  men  who  were  likely  to  be  discharged  per¬ 
manently  disabled  the  scheme  aimed  at  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  vocational  training  which  is  actually  given  by  the  Ministry 
of  Pensions  to  the  discharged  soldier  unable  to  follow  his  former 
calling. 

The  term  “education  in  hospitals”  was  understood  in  its 
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widest  sense.  It  covered  general  education,  in  which  are  included 
English  (language  and  literature),  history,  geography,  modem 
languages,  mathematics,  economics  and  citizenship.  Apart  from 
general  education  of  this  kind,  came  commercial  training,  occu¬ 
pational  training  and  technical  education.  It  was  also  impressed 
upon  hospital  education  officers,  and  rightly  so,  that  musical 
education  should  be  included  in  the  programme  of  studies.  For 
experience  showed  that  instrumental  music  and  singing  have  a 
marked  curative  value  in  neurasthenic  cases. 

Having  shown  how  the  War  Office  Educational  Department 
(S.D.8)  tackled  the  different  problems  as  they  came  along,  with 
extraordinary  foresight  and  wonderful  success  if  we  consider  the 
great  complexity  and  fluidity  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  working,  we  must  now  examine  the  education  scheme  at 
a  somewhat  later  period  of  its  existence.  By  May,  1919, 
demobilisation  had  made  great  strides,  and  the  personnel  of  the 
Army  of  Occupation  was  fairly  constant  and  stable.  On  May 
13th,  1919,  was  issued  Army  Order  VII.,  with  which  S.D.8  in¬ 
corporated  its  pamphlet  entitled  Educational  Training — 'Amu& 
of  Occupation.  And  a  very  illuminating  document  this  is.  It 
describes  education  as  invaluable  and  as  an  essential  element  in 
the  making  of  a  soldier  and  an  army.  The  fact  is  emphasised 
that  educational  training  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  secondary 
consideration,  nor  for  spare  hours  in  the  form  of  recreation.  This 
principle  is  based  upon  three  main  considerations,  which  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quole  in  full : — 

"  (a)  The  variety  and  the  real  difficulty  of  the  battle  training  of  the  modem 
soldier  renders  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  quick,  intelligent,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  a  ready  understanding.  It  is  a  waste  both  of  time  and  of  energy 
to  have  to  impart  military  and  battle  training  to  men  whose  minds  have,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  lain  almost  idle  since  the  elementary  school 
years.  Educational  training  will  produce  a  more  or  less  cultivated  soil  in 
which  the  advanced  stages  of  the  military  training  will  take  root  far  more 
quickly  and  more  easily.  Further,  it  is  demanded  nowadays  that  a  man 
should  understand  what  he  is  being  taught,  and  the  reasons  for  his  instruc¬ 
tion;  he  must  not  merely  learn  by  rule  of  thumb.  Unless  his  general 
intelligence  is  being  developed,  specialised  instruction  must  remain  largely 
a  learning  by  rote,  and  the  mental  self-confidence  that  any  crisis  may 
demand  will  never  be  created. 

‘‘  (h)  Together  with  its  bearing  upon  military  efficiency,  the  bearing  of 
educationail  training  upon  moral  has  from  the  first  been  kept  in  view. 
Diversion  and  occupation  of  the  mind  arc  to  be  found  at  their  best  in 
systematic  classes,  wherein  men  feel  that  they  have,  for  their  spare  time, 
something  well  worth  doing. 

**  (c)  Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  is  the  consideration  that 
educational  training  provides  a  link  with  civil  life  and  with  the  nation  at 
large,  which,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  man  and  from 
that  of  the  Army  generally,  is  of  vital  importance.  In  armies  constituted  as 
modem  armies  must  be,  it  is  inevitable  that  men  should  be  concerned  about 
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their  re-entry  into  civil  life.  It  is  of  incalculable  value  that  they  should  feel 
not  only  that  their  term  of  service  has  not  handicapped  them,  but  that  it 
has  given  them  opportunities  of  education  which,  in  the  long  hours  of  a 
factory  or  a  shop,  they  might  never  have  found.” 

As  Mr.  Fisher  stated  at  the  Imperial  Conference,  the  above  is 
a  remarkable  statement  and  marks  a  great  development  in  the 
history  of  the  armies  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  organisation  can  be  briefly  stated  :  In  Great  Britain  at 
Headquarters  two  General  Staff  Officers  exercise  general  super¬ 
vision.  Then  we  have  a  General  Staff  Officer  supervising  educa¬ 
tion  in  each  of  the  following  commands,  viz.,  Aldershot,  Eastern, 
Northern,  Scottish,  Western  and  Southern,  as  well  as  the  London 
District.  There  are  two  schools  of  instruction  for  officers — one 
at  Elstow,  Bedford,  and  the  other  at  Catterick  Camp.  At  these 
schools  what  are  known  as  “refresher  courses”  are  given,  and 
their  function  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  schools  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  previously  mentioned. 

In  Ireland  the  work  is  divided  into  four  districts  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  school  of  instruction  has  been  authorised.  The 
troops  still  in  France  and  on  the  lines  of  occupation  are  similarly 
organised. 

But  it  is  naturally  in  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  where  conditions 
have  been  most  stable,  that  the  educational  establishment  is 
most  complete.  In  addition  to  Corps,  Divisional,  and  Brigade 
Education  Officers,  executive  and  instructional  staffs  are 
authorised  for  an  Army  General  and  Commercial  College  of  300 
students,  an  Army  Science  College  of  220  students,  an  Army 
Technical  College  of  200  students,  and  in  addition  a  number  of 
Corps  and  Divisional  Schools  of  different  descriptions.  Also 
instructors  are  authorised  in  proportion  to  the  total  personnel, 
in  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  maximum  scale  of  four  officers 
and  eight  non-commissioned  officers  per  1,000  men.  This  gives 
an  idea  of  the  huge  number  of  officers  and  non-commissioned 
ofiBcers  needed  as  qualified  instructors  throughout  the  armies, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  great  training  schools  have  their  work 
fully  cut  out  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  teachers ;  the  more  so 
when  one  considers  the  very  wide  range  of  subjects  of  instruction 
to  be  dealt  with  owing  to  the  varied  demand  throughout  the 
armies. 

Here  one  may  add  that  as  a  supplement  to  the  systematic 
work  in  classes,  and  as  a  means  of  interesting  men  outside  the 
range  of  the  particular  subjects  they  take,  lectures  are  organised 
frequently  as  circumstances  permit.  The  War  Office  (S.D.8) 
makes  all  necessary  arrangements  for  these  lectures  and  sup¬ 
plies  lecturers  on  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects.  Many  of  the 
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lectures  are  illustrated  by  cinema  films  or  lantern  slides.  It  ig 
of  interest  to  note  here  that  the  Eoyal  Navy  and  the  Royal  Air 
Force  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Army,  so  that  lecture 
services  are  thus  co-ordinated.  Further,  in  order  to  widen  the 
range  of  lectures  as  far  as  possible,  a  series  of  “outline  lectures” 
is  published  by  the  War  Office  intended  for  the  use  of  regimental 
officers  who  wish  to  give  lectures  to  their  men. 

From  what  has  been  stated  here  it  is  evident  that  much  has 
already  been  achieved ;  that  this  achievement  has  been  due  to 
the  combination  of  many  factors.  The  desire  for  education  on 
the  part  of  the  rank  and  file,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  officer 
instructors,  who  preferred  to  sign  on  rather  than  to  accept  the 
demobilisation  that  was  offered  them ;  the  masterly  organisation 
and  ardent  endeavour  of  Lord  Gorell,  Sir  Henry  Hadow,  and 
Colonel  Borden-Turner,  as  well  as  of  those  who  served  and  still 
serve  under  them  at  S.D.8;  the  keenness  of  the  instructional 
staffs  at  the  two  great  Training  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge — all  these  have  contributed  towards  making  the  Army 
education  scheme  an  extraordinary  success. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  With  the  signing  of  Peace  comes 
the  problem  of  the  constitution  of  the  British  armies  of  the 
future.  It  is  definitely  settled  that  in  these  armies,  whatever 
their  size  may  be,  there  will  be  found  a  place  for  a  permanent 
education  scheme,  planned  on  broad  and  generous  lines,  so  that 
the  Army  may  never  be  considered  in  the  future  as  a  blind-alley 
profession,  and  that  in  after  years  the  discharged  soldier  may  be 
able  at  once  to  take  his  place  in  the  economic  system  of  the 
country.  There  must  be  a  proper  establishment  for  Education 
Officers  with  adequate  pay  and  security  of  tenure  with  good 
prospects  of  promotion  and  a  few  “plums”  thrown  in,  just  as 
there  are  in  civil  education. 

At  all  events,  things  could  not  look  more  promising.  The  King 
and  Queen  have  interested  themselves  in  the  scheme  from  its 
inception  and  have  sent  the  most  gracious  message  to  education 
officers.  General  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff,  has  praised  it  in  no  measured  terms,*  and  our 
greatest  Minister  of  Education  has  termed  the  Army  education 
scheme  “one  of  the  most  important  safeguards  to  the  country, 
and  one  of, the  best  investments  that  the  country  had  ever  made.’” 

An  Officer  Instructor. 

(1)  “We  must  weave  education  into  the  life  of  the  soldier.  We  must  bring  the 
profession  of  arms  close  up  to  education,  to  modern  thought,  and  to  modem 
science.  If  we  succeed  in  this  we  shall  succeed  in  handing  back  to  civil  life  not 
only  good  soldiers  .  .  .  but  good  citizens.”  General  Sir  Henry  Wilson  at  the 
Conference  on  Imperial  Education,  June  11th,  1919. 

(2)  Rt.  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  in  a  speech  at  the  Oxford  School  of  Education 
on  January  22nd,  1919. 
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With  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  with  Germany  the  second  stage 
of  American  participation  in  the  great  war  came  to  an  end,  and 
by  the  time  this  is  read  all  the  American  troops  in  Europe  will 
be  on  their  way  home  with  the  exception  of  less  than  10,000  regu¬ 
lars,  who  will  remain  for  a  time  as  a  part  of  the  Army  of  Occupa¬ 
tion.  Over  two  million  came  across  the  Atlantic  in  an  amazingly 
short  time,  when  they  were  needed,  and  now  they  are  gone,  almost 
before  the  war  is  ended.  There  was  a  job  to  be  done,  and  no  time 
was  lost  in  the  doing  of  it.  That  it  was  well  done  is  testified  to 
by  those  they  came  to  help,  and  now  that  the  task  is  ended  they 
are  back  at  home  resuming  normal  occupations  with  vigour  and 
enthusiasm. 

The  first  stage  of  the  war  so  far  as  America  is  concerned  was 
fought  at  home.  It  was  bloodless  but  bitter,  and  although  great 
and  wonderful  things  have  happened  since  that  time,  events  whose 
exciting  character  and  momentous  meaning  throw  previous  ad¬ 
ventures  into  the  background,  no  student  of  American  history  in 
the  future  will  fail  to  recognise  the  importance  of  that  period  in 
the  life  of  the  nation  when  war  was  raging  throughout  a  large  part 
of  the  world  and  the  United  States  was  classed  among  the  neutral 
nations.  The  American  people  never  were  neutral  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies  was  that  of  a  majo¬ 
rity  from  the  day  England  declared  war  upon  Germany.  The 
really  pro-German  element  in  the  population  was  small,  as  was  the 
anti-British  element.  That  section  of  the  population  more  or 
less  indifferent  to  affairs  in  Europe  was  large,  but  all  of  these 
elements  combined  did  not  equal  the  number  of  those  who  wished 
the  Allies  well  in  their  adventure,  and  who,  as  subsequent  events 
demonstrated,  were  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  when  it  should 
become  sufficiently  insistent  to  ai’ouse  them  out  of  a  mental 
remoteness  begotten  by  geographical,  political  and  social  con¬ 
ditions. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  movement  the  story  of  America  as  a 
neutral  is  almost  ancient  history,  but  it  is  Well  to  remember  even 
now  that  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  at  least  the  Allies 
preferred  that  the  United  States  should  remain  neutral.  They 
were  satisfied  with  the  sympathy  and  assistance  they  were  getting 
from  that  direction,  they  did  not  want  the  American  Government 
to  have  anything  to  say  in  the  final  settlement,  and  they  believed 
that  complete  victory  was  within  their  grasp,  as  time  was  believed 
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to  be  a  powerful  ally.  It  was  also  thought  that  if  America 
entered  the  war  her  absorption  in  her  own  preparations  would 
lessen  the  help  that  could  be  given  to  the  Allies  in  supplies  and 
money.  Many  Americans  accepted  this  view  of  the  situation  and 
were  more  or  less  satisfied  with  the  part  their  country  played  in 
the  great  tragedy  of  those  years.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war  a 
great  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  Allies.  The  outcome 
did  not  seem  so  assured,  and  a  compromised  peace  was  freely  pre¬ 
dicted,  even  advocated,  by  those  who  thought  the  prospect  of  a 
complete  victory  to  be  receding  in  view  of  the  apparently  intact 
lirowess  of  the  enemy.  It  was  then  the  desire  for  active  military 
aid  from  America  expressed  itself  among  the  Allies,  and  this 
unquestionably  helped  to  bring  about  a  consolidation  of  pro-Ally 
sentiment  in  America,  to  awaken  American  public  opinion  to  a 
realisation  of  what  a  German  victory  might  mean  to  the  world 
and  especially  to  the  United  States.  It  was  predicted  by  the 
writer  in  the  pages  of  this  Eeview  in  1914  that  if  the  war  lasted 
three  years  the  United  States  would  be  fighting  alongside  the 
Allies,  and  the  prediction  came  true.  It  was  bound  to  be  the 
inevitable  course  of  events  for  many  reasons  which  in  themselves 
would  constitute  a  sufi&ciently  important  and  interesting  topic  for 
a  volume  treating  of  the  psychology  of  the  war. 

The  advantage  the  Allies  gained  so  promptly  through  American 
participation  in  the  war  was  due  to  an  American  national  charac¬ 
teristic,  the  ability  to  think  of  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  or  rather 
the  inability  to  think  of  more  than  one.  Such  a  singleness  of 
purpose  leads  to  an  enormous  concentration  of  effort,  and  the 
results  were  shown,  not  only  in  a  continuation  of  material  and 
financial  help  to  the  Allies,  but  an  instantaneous  and  tremendous 
increase  in  these  directions  notwithstanding  a  concurrent  military 
and  naval  effort  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  those  who  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it,  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  all 
this  that,  the  war  being  over,  American  soldiers  and  sailors  should 
no  longer  linger  on  the  battlefields  or  in  foreign  countries  or 
foreign  waters,  but  should  get  back  with  all  speed  to  the  task  of 
reconstruction  which  awaits  them  at  home,  even  as  it  does  the 
people  of  all  other  countries ;  for  no  matter  how  remote  from  the 
scenes  of  actual  fighting  there  is  no  spot  on 'the  earth  where  the 
inhabitants  are  not  now  compelled  to  take  stock  of  themselves 
and  their  institutions  in  hopes  of  being  better  able  to  meet  new 
and  trying  conditions  with  which  humanity  is  faced  as  a  result  of 
the  violent  disturbances  of  the  past  five  years. 

The  part  played  by  America  in  the  negotiations  which  have 
been  in  progress  since  the  Armistice  of  eight  months  ago  has  been 
given  to  the  public  through  the  Press  from  day  to  day.  Not 
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always  in  full,  however,  and  not  always  in  a  spirit  of  truth  or 
fairness.  National  prejudice  and  international  jealousies  have 
played  their  part  in  giving  wTong  impressions  in  this  country  or 
in  that ;  but  it  can  be  stated  broadly  that  every  important  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  Peace  Treaty  bears  the  impress  of  American  influence 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  yet  in  that  Treaty  there  is  no  hint 
of  a  provision  made  of  recompense  to  America  in  money,  territory 
or  special  privilege.  This  is  a  fine  record  for  any  nation,  and 
those  of  other  nations  who  have  been  privileged  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  proceedings  in  Paris  during  the  past  few  months  bear 
willing  witness  to  the  disinterestedness  with  which  America’s 
representatives  have  laboured  for  a  permanent  peace  for  the  world 
and  for  reparation  for  those  in  Europe  who  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  German  aggression.  That  they  became  weary  and  im¬ 
patient  of  delay  was  human  ;  that  they  made  mistakes  was  equally 
so;  but  that  they  laboured  with  unselfish  zeal  to  do  the  right 
thing  with  high  motives,  keen  intelligence  and  in  the  clear  light 
of  a  judicial  frame  of  mind  rather  than  in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  no 
man  denies.  Few  people  realise  the  vast  number  of  questions 
that  had  to  be  considered,  the  complexity  of  interests  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  and  the  wearisome  detail  to  be  understood  before  general  con¬ 
clusions  could  be  reached.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  negotiations, 
when  things  looked  at  their  worst  tangle,  a  Frenchman  w’as  asked 
to  give  his  opinion  of  the  progress  being  made  at  the  Peace  Con¬ 
gress.  He  replied  with  a  shrug  :  “  Here  we  have  President 
Wilson,  idealist;  Monsieur  Clemenceau,  realist;  and  between  is 
Monsieur  Lloyd  George,  opportunist.  Three  men  of  strong  per¬ 
sonality,  iron  will  and  profound  conviction  throwm  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  necessitate  an  agreement,  or  at  least  a  com¬ 
promise.”  The  part  played  by  each  one  was  useful  to  the  world, 
though  perhaps  the  part  played  by  the  British  Prime  Minister  was 
of  the  most  practical  service ;  for  who  can  deny  that  a  wise  oppor¬ 
tunism  is  the  best  for  all  mankind  to  bring  order  out  of  a  chaos 
of  conflicting  convictions?  The  completion  of  the  treaty  with 
Germany  has  left  its  aftermath  of  soreness  and  disappointment. 
No  responsible  party  thereto  escapes  criticism,  and  perhaps  the 
ambitions  of  no  chief  negotiator  on  behalf  of  his  country  have 
been  fulfilled.  France  was  compelled  to  yield  in  the  degree  with 
which  her  statesmen  would  have  had  her  compensated  by  the 
enemy ;  the  United  Kingdom  had  to  remain  satisfied  with  what 
Germany  could  be  made  to  do  and  not  what  she  was  wanted  to 
do ;  President  Wilson  w’as  forced  to  compromise  with  his  theories 
and  perhaps  even  his  principles  in  the  necessity  of  reaching  an 
agreement,  but  in  securing  an  emphatic  endorsement  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  League  of  Nations  and  in  the  main  justice  for  all 
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peoples  concerned  he  was  successful.  Even  in  this  he  would  not 
have  been ,  had  he  not  the  earnest  and  unflagging  support  of  some 
of  the  ablest  British  statesmen.  Of  the  three  men  who  really 
dictated  the  terms  of  peace  as  they  appear  in  the  Treaty,  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  now  has  the  most  difi&cult  task  before  him.  The 
British  Prime  Minister  returns  to  England  to  receive  a  unanimous 
welcome  and  endorsement  from  Parliament  and  the  people.  M. 
Clemenceau  is  in  almost  the  same  enviable  position.  President 
Wilson  returns  to  America  to  an  even  more  difficult  task  than 
confronted  him  in  Paris,  for  he  must  in  the  face  of  bitter  political 
opposition  secure  an  endorsement  of  all  he  has  done  in  France, 
For  the  Treaty  to  be  ratified  in  Washington  it  must  receive  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  the  Senate.  In  that  body  there  is  a  political  majo¬ 
rity  against  the  President ,  and  even  in  his  own  party  are  men  who 
have  bitterly  opposed  his  going  to  Europe  at  all  or  who  have 
opposed  one  or  another  of  the  measures  advocated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  included  in  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  The  principal 
cause  for  dispute  is  the  inclusion  of  the  provision  for  a  League  of 
Nations  within  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  many  men  differ  as  to  the 
propriety  of  such  inclusion  or  object  to  the  terms  in  which  the 
proposed  organisation  is  set  forth.  The  overwhelming  need  for 
ratification,  the  cry  of  all  the  w'orld  that  peace  should  no  longer 
be  in  doubt,  and  the  general  belief  that  a  League  is  a  necessity, 
will  aid  the  President  in  his  effort  for  speedy  and  favourable 
action,  for  the  people  will  demand  that  Congress  get  on  with  the 
w'ork  and  discuss  the  machinery  of  international  action  later  on. 
There  is  little  opposition  to  the  principle  involved,  and  the  general 
public  will  hold  that  this  is  the  extent  to  which  America  is  com¬ 
mitted  in  ratifying  the  Paris  agreement.  The  world  made  its 
first  real  start  towards  regaining  normal  conditions  on  July  12, 
when  the  blockade  against  Germany  was  lifted,  and  no  human 
power  can  withstand  the  present  intention  of  humanity  to  call  the 
war  at  an  end  and  to  get  rid  of  war  conditions  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment.  Eeports  from  all  over  the  world  indicate  a  sub¬ 
sidence  of  interest  in  international  affairs  other  than  those  of  com¬ 
merce  and  a  concentration  in  each  country  upon  the  problems 
with  which  all  peoples  are  faced  as  a  result  of  the  war.  These 
problems  are  financial,  economic  and  social,  and  even  in  countries 
which  remained  neutral  throughout  they  are  serious,  insistent  and 
fraught  with  grave  possibilities  for  the  future  of  all  nations.  The 
United  States  and  Japan  are  the  two  countries  whose  financial 
resources  have  not  been  depleted  to  an  alarming  extent.  In  all 
countries  the  cost  of  living,  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of 
money,  the  need  for  foreign  markets  and  the  adjustment  of  wages 
to  these  conditions  and  needs  are  of  absorbing  interest  and  vital 
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importance.  The  social  organisation  of  the  world  has  reeled 
under  the  shock  given  it  by  the  war.  In  some  places  it  has  col¬ 
lapsed,  while  in  others  it  still  stands  preserved  by  its  verities  and 
showing  signs  of  weakness  only  in  its  errors.  Where  the  social 
structure  was  thoroughly  bad  it  has  gone  down  with  a  crash  and 
afforded  opportunity  for  anarchy  to  work  its  will  in  the  inevitable 
interim  before  sane  reconstruction.  The  war  has  afforded  a 
supreme  test  for  all  forms  of  government  and  social  order,  and 
their  value  can  now  be  measured  in  the  degree  to  which  they 
have  stood  the  strain  and  in  the  success  with  which  they  are 
weathering  the  storm.  It  will  be  found,  in  making  a  survey  of 
the  world’s  affairs,  that  those  Governments  which  have  rested 
3  upon  the  will  of  the  people  are  among  the  least  damaged  sur- 
;  vivors.  The  interim  rulers  of  Russia,  the  Bolsheviks,  declared 
i  their  purpose  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  existing  social,  finan- 
:  cial  and  industrial  system  throughout  the  world.  There  were 
f  days  following  the  Armistice  when  they  had  reason  to  believe 
!  they  were  near  success.  Immediately  following  the  war  all 
^  peoples  relaxed,  their  minds  were  confused,  the  panic  and  alarms 
■  of  war  still  had  their  effect,  and  any  strong  relentless  purpose 
made  headway.  With  their  headquarters  in  Russia  the  forces 
i  for  destruction  reached  out  in  every  direction,  and  no  general  who 
;  planned  a  successful  battle  during  the  war  is  entitled  to  more 
?  credit  and  gratitude  than  the  men  who,  amidst  pessimism  and 
j  discouragement,  stood  guard  in  France,  England  and  the  United 
5  States  against  this  vast,  intangible  and  malignant  force  that 
!  threatened  to  bring  about  a  reign  of  terror  throughout  the  whole 
j  world.  The  extreme  danger  point  has  been  passed ;  the  human 
i  mind  is  regaining  a  balance  upset  by  the  war,  and  in  the  light  of 
j  commonsense  anarchy  withers  away  to  an  inconsiderable  force, 
j  That  ‘  republics  are  not  immune  has  been  made  manifest ;  for 
j  while  Russian  chaos  followed  the  fall  of  an  autocratic  and  corrupt 
Government,  conditions  were  threatening  in  all  countries,  includ- 
[  ing  the  United  States ;  for  it  is  not  a  war  against  forms  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  has  followed  the  war  against  Prussianism,  but  a 
rising  of  the  generally  submerged  tenth  to  a  position  of  power  in 
default  of  any  organised  opposition.  It  is  a  class  war,  a  war 
against  those  who  have  by  those  who  have  not,  a  war  against 
privilege  acquired  either  honestly  or  dishonestly.  This  revolu¬ 
tion  is  led  by  men  of  great  intelligence,  heroic  courage  courting 
martyrdom,  and  outside  of  their  real  following  they  gain 
the  unintelligent  but  more  or  less  effective  aid  of  all  those  who 
have  a  serious  grievance  against  society.  The  value  of  this  period 
of  peril  to  America,  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  every  other 
country  is  the  exposure  it  ensures  of  the  weak  spots  in  the  existing 
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order  of  things  and  the  opportunity  given  to  strengthen  the  hold 
of  law  and  order  upon  the  community  by  prompt  reform.  There 
is  always  good  reason  for  rebellion,  and  it  is  generally  the  result 
of  injustice.  To  do  away  with  these  unjust  conditions  is  the  task 
of  reconstruction  even  more  than  it  is  the  rebuilding  of  shattered 
houses  and  the  pensioning  of  widows  and  orphans ;  and  to  these 
matters  must  the  statesmen  of  all  countries  now  devote  their 
energies.  The  League  of  Nations  promises  to  hold  in  check  all 
possibilities  of  future  international  wars,  and  thus  are  all  peoples 
enabled  to  go  to  work  upon  the  League  of  the  Nation,  which  must 
be  formed  in  each  country  to  preserve  it  from  the  even  greater 
horrors  of  civil  conflict.  How  serious  this  situation  is  even  in 
lands  of  perfect  freedom  and  unlimited  opportunity  may  be  real¬ 
ised  from  the  recent  disturbances  in  Canada,  where  without  appa¬ 
rent  reason  the  forces  for  disorder  gained  the  upper  hand  for  an 
appreciable  time.  In  the  United  States  the  threat  is  even  more 
serious,  and  it  is  only  the  great  size  of  the  country,  the  distances 
between  congested  ayeas  and  a  consequent  lack  of  unanimous 
and  simultaneous  action  that  have  prevented  outbreaks  upon  a 
large  scale.  The  great  Jewish  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  existing  state  of  things  throughout  the  world  with  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Moscow  and  its  agents  in  London,  New  York  and  else¬ 
where,  has  failed.  It  had  its  opportunity,  but  was  unable  to 
derive  full  benefit,  and  its  day  has  now  passed ;  but  there  is  still 
in  each  largo  country  in  the  world  a  group  of  men  and  women 
sufficiently  numerous  and  well  organised  to  take  advantage  of 
public  dissatisfaction  and  turn  a  protesting  crowd  into  a  destruc¬ 
tive  mob.  Regardless  of  political  affiliation,  those  American 
statesmen  who  are  haggling  with  President  Wilson  over  the 
League  of  Nations  are  trifling  with  the  destiny  of  their  country, 
for  it  is  necessary  now  as  never  before  that  the  world  be  made 
secure  from  international  conflict,  that  all  Governments  and 
peoples  should  work  together  for  the  peace  of  mankind  not  only 
as  affecting  armed  conflicts  between  nations  but  for  the  mutual 
control  of  irresponsible  and  dangerous  influences  which  batten 
upon  international  friction  and  national  injustices  to  individual 
members  of  a  nation.  It  wdll  be  found  that  when  President 
Wilson  and  others  who  have  brought  the  League  of  Nations  idea 
into  being  really  get  to  work  on  the  organisation,  that  it  will  have 
a  much  wider  scope  than  has  yet  been  generally  realised.  A  broad 
hint  of  this  is  contained  in  the  labour  clause  of  the  agreement. 
The  League  is  intended  by  its  sponsors  to  do  more  than  prevent 
armed  conflict  betw^een  nations,  for  its  purpose  includes  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  war  between  conflicting  human  interests,  or  in  other 
words  civil  war.  This  is  not  to  be  done  by  maintaining  armed 
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forces  or  large  bodies  of  police,  national  or  international,  but 
through  international  endeavour  to  remove  causes  of  discontent. 
The  first  necessity  was  to  get  the  principle  of  the  League  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  to  secure  the  beginnings  of  an  international  organisa¬ 
tion.  This  could  only  be  done  by  appealing  to  the  one  obsession 
of  the  world  in  1918,  and  that  was  the  prevention  of  future  wars 
between  nations.  It  would  have  confused  the  issue  and  jeopar¬ 
dised  the  whole  question  to  have  elaborated  the  possible  future 
activities  and  uses  of  the  League.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
to  point  out  to  labour  that  it  had  a  stake  in  the  success  of  the 
League  other  than  the  prevention  of  war.  It  was  necessary  to 
meet  the  argument  that  wars  were  for  the  benefit  of,  or  the  defence 
of,  capital ;  hence  the  League  w'as  to  become  a  capitalists’  protec¬ 
tive  organisation.  This  was  accomplished  by  going  slightly 
beyond  the  primary  purpose  and  referring  to  labour  as  a  valuable 
asset  of  international  interest  and  dignity.  That  this  was  effec¬ 
tive  is  shown  'in  the  vigorous  and  admirable  speech  made  by 
Mr.  Clynes  at  Albert  Hall,  in  which  he  professed  his  belief  that 
the  proposed  League  of  Nations  was  an  institution  that  should 
receive  the  undivided  support  of  all  labour  interests.  In  America 
the  Federation  of  Labour,  led  by  Mr.  Gompers,  gave  an  equally 
emphatic  endorsement,  and  in  these  days,  when  politicians  are 
wont  to  study  most  carefully  the  mental  attitude  of  the  mass  of 
voters,  this  will  undoubtedly  lead  many  a  public  man  whose  position 
is  generally  determined  by  public  demand  to  come  forward  vigor¬ 
ously  in  favour  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  will  in  the  end  be  ratified  prac¬ 
tically  as  it  now  stands  by  the  American  Congress.  So  far  as 
America  is  concerned  the  war  is  ended.  To  prolong  the  period 
of  negotiation  will  meet  with  no  favour.  With  the  usual  Ameri¬ 
can  impatience  of  quibbling  and  delay  the  American  people  will 
say  “  Get  on  with  peace  ”  in  the  same  effective  manner  in  which 
they  said  not  long  ago,  “  Get  on  with  the  war.”  The  affairs  of 
the  world  are  moving  at  such  a  pace  at  the  moment  that  he  who 
stops  to  consider  past  events,  to  quibble  as  to  whether  a  thing 
should  be  done  this  or  that  way,  finds  himself  left  behind  in  the 
procession  of  human  events.  The  general  attitude  in  America 
towards  Germany  is  one  of  letting  the  past  take  care  of  itself. 
Germany  has  been  defeated,  has  agreed  to  pay  the  penalties 
assessed  by  the  Allies,  and  provision  has  been  made  that  the 
promises  she  has  made  will  be  kept.  Before  these  lines  are 
printed  American,  French,  British  and  Italian  ships  will  be  in 
German  harbours  unloading  exports  to  Germany  and  receiving 
cargo  in  return.  The  German  flag  is  already  again  on  the  high 
seas,  and  German  names  are  bandied  about  in  the  Press  as  pos- 
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sible  ambassadors  to  London,  Paris,  Washington  and  Borne.  A 
striking  sign  of  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  political  life  of 
Germany  is  the  suggestion  made  seriously  that  Maximilian 
Harden  be  sent  as  ambassador  to  Washington.  His  name  was 
anathema  to  the  German  diplomat  of  the  old  school.  The  demo- 
cratisation  of  the  world  is  indeed  advancing  apace.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  British  Government  has  not  been  equally  prompt 
in  selecting  a  British  Ambassador  to  Washington.  The  one  man 
who  would  be  welcomed  with  greatest  fervour  and  who  could 
perform  the  most  valuable  service  for  the  Anglo-American  En¬ 
tente  is  the  present  British  Prime  Minister ;  but  as  he  appears  to 
be  the  one  man  whom  Britain  expects  to  do  everything  there  is 
to  be  done  it  seems  unlikely  he  can  be  spared  from  the  home 
situation  at  so  critical  a  stage  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  is 
rumoured  that  the  idea  is  not  dwtasteful  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
however,  and  if  his  doctors  insist  upon  a  rest  from  the  duties  of 
Prime  Minister  it  might  be  possible  for  him  to  succeed  Lord 
Reading  as  a  further  ad  interim,  and  thus  afford  the  Government 
still  further  time  in  which  to  select  the  su {German  desired  for  the 
position.  Seriously  speaking,  no  man  could  do  more  to  put  the 
Anglo-American  Entente  on  a  sound  basis  at  this  especially  im¬ 
portant  moment  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  there  are  people 
who  believe  there  to  be  no  more  important  matter  in  the  world 
to-day  than  this  same  task.  Anglo-American  relations  are  better  and 
stronger  to-day  than  they  ever  were  before,  but  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement.  In  the  reconstruction  work  of  the  next  few 
years  there  is  opportunity  for  misunderstanding  and  even  serious 
friction.  As  actual  war  conditions  disappear  and  certain  memories 
fade,  the  bond  may  become  loosened,  and  it  is  the  business  of 
all  Americans  and  all  British  to  see  that  this  does  not  come  to 
pass,  for  there  is  more  at  stake  than  merely  a  sentimental  friend¬ 
ship.  The  whole  political  and  economic  future  of  the  world  in 
the  immediate  future  rests  upon  it.  In  America  President 
Wilson  will  stand  first  and  foremost  for  Anglo-American  unity. 
His  actions  in  Paris  have  shown  this,  and  the  close  working 
alliance  he  has  had  with  the  British  has  demonstrated  its  incal¬ 
culable  value.  There  are  points  upon  which  he  disagrees  with 
British  policy,  but  the  strongest  of  friends  do  not  always  think 
alike,  and  there  are  reasons  which  transcend  in  importance  all 
other  considerations  why  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Empire  should  stand  together  in  all  matters  affecting  international 
relations  the  world  over.  A  realisation  of  this  fact  is  one  of  the 
great  products  of  the  war.  It  may  prove  in  the  future  to  have 
been  the  greatest.  The  League  of  Nations  is  no  more  or  less  than 
a  practical  union  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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j  The  suspension  of  hostilities  has  brought  to  an  end  the  inter- 
I  roption  which  the  war  imposed  on  the  progressive  aims  of 
i  civilisation.  At  long  last,  we  can  resume  the  tasks  which  the 
\  new  world  awaits.  All  men  and  women  of  goodwill  must  join 
I  in  these  endeavours.  National  boundaries  collapse  before  this 

I  universal  duty.  As  I  write,  the  lowering  clouds  of  industrial 

unrest  darken  the  threatening  aspect  of  national  affairs.  We  must 
apply  ourselves  with  enterprise  and  courage  not  only  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  but  to  make  democracy  safe  for 
the  world. 

I  In  his  memorable  address  at  the  tomb  of  Washington  on 
j  Independence  Day  last  (July  4th,  1918),  President  Wilson  ex- 
j  pressed  in  a  single  sentence  the  aim  of  all  civilised  peoples  as 
they  confront  the  new  age  of  mankind.  “What  we  seek,”  said 
Mr.  Wilson,  “is  the  reign  of  law  based  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  sustained  by  the  organised  opinion  of  mankind.” 
As  was  written  in  these  pages,^  “The  wise  application  of  law 
to  new  conditions,  the  sane  regulation  of  activities  subordinated 
to  the  public  welfare,  the  promotion  and  strengthening  of  feelings 
of  goodwill  which  may  expand  across  national  frontiers — all  this 
must  be  present  to  the  mind  of  keen-eyed  observers  as  they  look 
I  forward  to  the  opening  of  fresh  and  fateful  chapters  in  the  world’s 
history.” 

In  recent  years  I  have  frequently  pleaded  in  the  pages  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  the  organised  participation  of  the  legal 
profession  in  these  great  tasks.®  Those  pleas  have  evoked  a 
friendly  response  both  at  home  and  in  far-distant  parts  of  the 
world.  The  service  of  justice  is  a  noble  calling.  Its  members, 
wherever  placed,  feel  the  bond  which  links  them  in  spirit  with 
their  fellows  all  the  world  over.  When  President  Wilson  calls 
j  mankind  to  seek  anew  the  reign  of  law,  at  once  in  unnumbered 
breasts  the  answer  of  the  true  lawyer  is  called  forth.  It  is  an 
increasing  misfortune  that  no  machinery  at  present  exists  which 
would  enable  the  general  body  of  lawyers  in  the  world  to  send 
representatives  to  a  congress  where  their  concerted  help  could 
he  given  to  the  prosecution  of  the  aims  Mr.  Wilson  desiderates. 

(1)  See  “The  Lawyer  and  the  New  World,”  Fortnightly  Review,  January, 
1918.  p.  133. 

(2)  See  also  “The  Need  of  an  English  Bar  Association,”  Fortnightly  Review, 
January,  1914,  and  “Tx»rd  Alverstone’s  Recollections,”  Fortnightly  Review, 
Det'ember,  1914. 
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The  medical  profession,  for  instance,  has  succeeded  in  convening 
great  International  Congresses.  I  feel  confident  that  as  the 
League  of  Nations  expands  its  work,  and  the  application  of  its 
principles  in  the  several  States  becomes  developed,  the  lawyers 
of  that  better  day  will  foregather  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
aid  in  crowning  the  new  era  of  international  co-operation. 

Meanwhile  we  can  at  least  prepare  and  plan  for  those  ampler 
days.  Our  help  as  constituents  in  the  new  world  order  will 
depend  upon  the  success  we  attain  in  fitting  ourselves  for  our 
tasks.  Just  as  a  permanent  League  of  Nations  will  be  impossible 
unless  each  State  has  prepared  itself  for  its  place  in  the  League, 
so  we  shall  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  large  tasks  of  inter¬ 
national  co-operation  unless  we  devote  ourselves  as  individuals 
to  the  duty  of  fitting  ourselves  to  discharge  them. 

Short  as  is  the  time  which  has  passed  since  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  no  aggregation  of  indi¬ 
viduals  can  be  excluded  from  contributing  their  share  to  the  work 
of  re-fashioning  the  fabric  of  civilisation.  The  task  is  so  immense, 
its  gathering  urgency  so  insistent,  that  mankind  will  not  tolerate 
drones  and  idlers.  Our  part  varies  with  our  station,  but  our  part 
we  must  play.  No  class,  no  calling,  no  profession  can  stand  aside 
from  the  work  of  reconstruction.  If  its  activities  in  the  old  order 
are  to  be  continued  in  the  new,  then  it  must  help  organised 
society  to  readjust  its  work  to  the  new  order. 

This  is  a  word  of  general  application,  but  I  desire  to  make  some 
suggestions  in  its  relation  to  the  legal  profession.  Obviously,  in 
a  new  world  in  which  mankind  seeks  the  reign  of  law,  the 
lawyers  must  be  active  in  their  help.  The  notion,  for  instance, 
that  the  Bar  of  England  can  remain  a  sort  of  privileged  caste 
outside  the  activities  of  reconstruction  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
It  is  a  delusion,  for  “watching  briefs”  will  not  be  permitted 
during  national  reconstruction ;  and  it  is  a  snare  because,  if  the 
Bar  succumb  to  the  delusion,  they  will  run  the  risk  of  being 
set  aside  as  “lagging  superfluous  on  the  stage.”  But,  apart  from 
a  few  persons  who  have  lost  the  faculty  of  learning  from  ex¬ 
perience,  the  Bar  are  ready  to  play  their  part.  Unfortunately, 
this  readiness  has  not  been  freely  displayed.  The  absence  of 
adequate  organisation  is  largely  responsible  for  this  defect,  and 
I  venture  to  renew  the  considerations  advanced  in  this  Beview 
which,  I  was  glad  to  see,  received  widespread  acceptance. 

I  therefore  submit  to  my  friends  at  the  Bar  that  the  primary 
call  at  this  juncture  on  their  energies  as  a  body  is  to  join  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  genuine  organisation  of  the  Bar  of  England. 
The  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  Bar  Committee,  like  the  present 
Bar  Council,  concerned  with  points  of  etiquette  provides  a  suffi- 
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eient  “  voice  ’  ’  for  the  Bar  is  held  by  no  active-minded  barrister. 
The  Times  (February  12th,  1914),  in  approving  some  comments 
of  mine  in  this  Keview,  made  a  trenchant  observation  :  “It  has 
been  said  that,  while  many  are  misers  as  to  money,  none  are 
misers  as  to  power — all  men  use  it  to  the  full.  To  the  truth  of 
this  saying,  the  Bar  is  a  notable  exception.  It  voluntarily  refuses 
to  use  power  which  it  might  exercise  and  with  good  effect.  It 
allows  individuals  to  speak  in  its  name  without  authority.  Per¬ 
haps  the  younger  generation  may  think  this  self-denial  has  been 
carried  too  far,  and  that  the  time  for  an  expansion  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Bar  Council  has  come  or  is  at  hand.”  I  urge  my 
friends  at  the  Bar,  with  all  respect,  to  make  a  response  to  this 
suggestion.  If  they  will  do  me  the  honour  of  considering  the 
scheme  outlined  in  this  Eeview  in  January,  1914,  I  believe  it 
will  commend  itself  to  their  judgment.  If  some  such  plan  were 
carried  out,  the  Bar  would  become  an  active  constituent  in  the 
formation  of  public  opinion,  it  would  be  provided  with  adequate 
machinery  enabling  necessary  reforms  to  be  effected  with  proper 
consideration,  and  a  long-standing  reproach  which  gathers  force 
in  these  strenuous  times  would  be  removed. 

In  passing,  may  I  linger  for  a  moment  on  certain  tasks  which 
I  have  had  the  honour  of  bringing  before  some  of  the  Dominion 
Bars  and,  in  particular,  before  the  American  Bar  Association? 
I  still  hope  that  the  plans  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  formulating 
a  League  of  Nations  may  be  assisted  by  the  organised  legal  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  civilised  world.  The  conclusions  of  the  statesmen 
will  require  to  be  embodied  in  provisions  applicable  to  the  policy 
of  the  various  nations.  The  duty  of  translating  these  principles 
into  sound  working  regulations  might  well  be  assisted  by 
authorised  committees  of  lawyers.  The  work  of  Lord  Eobert 
Cecil,  for  instance,  might  be  usefully  developed  by  such  a  body 
as  I  suggest,  and  I  was  happy  in  receiving  from  the  American 
Bar  an  ofi&cial  intimation  of  their  willingness  to  co-operate  in 
these  tasks.  My  correspondence  with  members  of  the  Canadian 
Bar  evinces  the  same  desire,  and  I  hope  the  prospect  thus  opened 
up  will  be  realised  with  all  speed. 

A  second  great  task  awaits  us  as  a  British  Commonwealth. 
When  we  have  played  our  part  in  helping  to  provide  a  League 
of  Nations,  we  must  then  turn  to  the  duty  of  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  broad  and  deep  of  the  coming  Federation  of  British  Peoples. 
It  would  be  an  immense  gain  if  the  discussions  of  the  statesmen 
were  preceded  by  a  systematic  survey  of  the  problem  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  congress  of  the  legal  profession  throughout  the  Empire.^ 

(1)  See  “The  Organisation  of  the  Bar  in  the  British  Empire,”  The  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation,  p.  161,  July,  1915. 
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In  this  effort,  I  know  that  some  of  the  Dominion  Bars  are  ready 
to  assist.  A  reorganised  English  Bar  with  its  great  prestige 
could  extend  the  hand  of  comradeship  to  its  fellows  throughout 
the  Dominions.  As  the  Times  (February  12th,  1914)  said  :  “For 
all  of  them  London  is  a  common  centre ;  here  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  come  appeals  from  Dominions,  Colonies,  and  Protec¬ 
torates.  In  such  a  gathering  (an  Imperial  Bar  Congress)  might 
be  discussed,  to  some  profit,  even  more  important  themes  than 
fees  to  second  counsel  or  the  prompt  publication  of  the  cause  lists, 
and  light  might  be  obtained  as  to  questions  which  have  come 
before  the  Imperial  Conferences.”  I  commend  this  prospect 
also  to  my  friends  at  the  Bar  of  England. 

After  this  renewed  glance  at  international  affairs,  I  desire  to 
turn  to  a  few  matters  of  more  immediate  concern.  It  has  been 
w'ell  pointed  out  in  representative  legal  journals  that  reconstruc¬ 
tion  cannot  be  stayed  at  the  present  frontiers  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession.  The  duty  lies  upon  us  of  reconsidering  our  arrangements 
in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  the  new  order  of  things,  so 
that  we  can  readjust  them  to  meet  fresh  conditions.  I  venture 
to  examine  this  aspect  of  affairs  with  all  diffidence  as  a  member 
of  the  Junior  Bar. 

To  deal  with  matters  in  their  due  order,  the  question  of  legal 
education  is  unquestionably  foremost.  The  project  of  a  National 
School  of  Law  is  of  paramount  importance.  The  present  arrange¬ 
ments  for  training  candidates  for  the  legal  profession  require  to 
be  co-ordinated.  While  I  do  not  presume  to  speak  with  any 
authority  on  this  subject,  I  desire  to  endorse  a  general  opinion 
at  the  Bar  that  a  National  School  of  Law  is  long  overdue.  The 
work  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  and  of  the  Law  Society 
has  been,  and  is,  admirably  carried  out.  No  one  who  has  profited, 
as  I  have,  by  these  schemes  of  education  would  wish  to  see  them 
denuded  of  their  benefits.  The  question  is  whether  they  could 
not  be  profitably  readjusted  to  each  other.  I  suggest  that  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Bar  and  of  the  Law  Society  should  be  appointed 
to  report  upon  this  crucial  question.  The  matter  is  separable 
from  the  question  of  fusing  the  two  branches  of  the  profession, 
for  the  difference  in  function  of  each  branch  is  vital,  but  that 
is  not  a  reason  for  refusing  to  consider  their  true  relation  to  each 
other.  As  the  education  for  the  discharge  of  each  function  is 
improved  and  developed,  the  equipment  of  the  whole  profession 
will  be  enhanced.  The  lines  upon  which  this  development  should 
be  sought  are  not  at  present  clear.  Further,  the  connection 
between  this  work  and  the  law  curricula  of  the  universities  should 
be  re-examined.  What  is  wanted  is  to  prevent  the  loss  of  time 
and  effort  which  overlapping  entails.  In  this  direction  much 
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improvement  can  be  effected,  and  I  urge  that  as  soon  as  possible 
some  concerted  action  as  is  here  suggested  should  be  begun. 

The  related  question  of  fusion  has  received  a  fresh  impetus 
from  the  recent  vote  of  the  Law  Society.  In  previous  issues  of 
this  Ebview  I  have  acknowledged  an  open  mind  as  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  benefits  of  fusion.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  thought  to  be  raised  by  amalgamation  are  much  exag¬ 
gerated.  Here,  again,  is  a  matter  which  should  be  reviewed  by 
joint  action  through  a  representative  committee  of  the  Bar  and 
of  the  Law  Society.  The  experience  of  fusion  gained  in  other 
countries  and  in  our  own  Dominions  should  be  carefully  collated 
and  considered.  Prima  facie,  when  the  vital  difference  of  func¬ 
tion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legal  profession  is  accepted,  the 
question  of  fusion  does  not  seem  to  me  to  offer  insuperable  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  function  of  preparation  of  a  case  and  the  function  of 
advocacy  are  quite  distinct,  but  I  cannot  see  why  in  suitable  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  should  not  be  combined.  For  instance,  the 
smaller  work  of  the  courts  might  well  be  carried  out  by  a  prac¬ 
titioner  of  both  functions.  The  considerations  which  properly 
arise  in  connection  with  the  complex  and  intricate  work  involved 
in  a  large  action  support  the  plan  of  separating  the  two  functions. 
On  physical  grounds,  a  man  cannot  immerse  himself  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  numerous  details  and  documents  and  emerge  with 
freshness  to  the  heavy  tasks  of  advocacy.  This  practical  view  of 
the  matter  supplies  in  my  judgment  the  key  to  the  difficulty. 
Where,  as  in  small  work,  the  one  task  does  not  hinder  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  other,  I  cannot  see  why  the  bar  to  fusion  should  be 
maintained.  This  is  the  experience  of  the  countries  where  fusion 
is  in  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practical  advantages  of 
separation  are  obvious  in  big  cases  where  the  work  is  likely  to  be 
impaired  by  combining  the  two  functions. 

Provisionally,  I  incline  to  the  following  solution  of  the  question. 
In  all  of  the  inferior  courts,  I  would  allow  fusion  if  the  lay  client 
so  desired.  The  work  of  preparation  either  on  the  criminal  or  the 
common  law  side  does  not  entail  in  a  large  number  of  cases  such 
labour  as  to  unfit  the  practitioner  for  advocacy,  if  he  possess  the 
gifts  requisite  for  the  latter  function.  As  to  that,  experience  is 
the  only  guide.  But  where  the  solicitor,  for  instance,  is  an  ex¬ 
perienced  advocate,  I  think  his  exclusion  from  audience  in  any 
of  the  inferior  courts  is  not  justifiable.  Hence,  I  favour  the 
extension  of  the  right  of  audience  in  all  courts  below  the  High 
Court  to  the  solicitors.  This  would  not  necessarily  displace  the 
Bar  in  these  courts.  The  special  function  of  the  Bar  is  advocacy, 
and  unless  a  barrister  shows  that  he  is  fitted  for  its  discharge,  he 
cannot  claim  in  reason  to  be  protected  from  competitors  in  the 
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solicitors’  branch  of  the  profession.  Such  a  revision  of  the  present 
system  imposes  no  hardship  on  anyone.  A  man,  be  he  barrister 
or  advocate,  finds  the  opportunity  his  gifts  enable  him  to  fill. 
Both  are  entitled  to  the  opportunity,  and  the  largest  possible 
service  is  provided  for  the  lay  client  whose  needs  are  the  mab 
requirement  to  be  met. 

As  supplementing  this  right  of  audience  for  the  solicitor  in  the 
inferior  courts,  I  would  allow  the  barrister  free  access  to  the  lay 
client  in  all  such  circumstances.  The  same  considerations  apply. 
The  needs  of  the  lay  client  are  of  primary  importance.  In  small 
cases  entailing  no  particular  strain  upon  the  solicitor  it  is 
unreasonable  that  the  barrister  should  be  removed  from  direct 
access  to  the  client.  The  practical  result  is  that  before  a  barris¬ 
ter  can  be  retained  in  the  simplest  case,  the  expense  of  instructing 
a  solicitor  has  to  be  incurred.  In  many  cases  in  the  inferior 
courts  this  is  quite  unnecessary.  Where  clerical  assistance  is 
required  in  the  preparation  of  a  case  the  barrister  in  many  cases 
can  provide  it  with  ease.  I  am  aw^are  some  barristers’  clerks 
would  dislike  the  prospect,  but,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  requiring  the  lay  client  to  be  bound  to  the  present 
system.  Where  the  preparation  of  a  case  entails  much  labour, 
the  present  separation  of  function  is  business-like  and  necessary; 
where  much  labour  is  not  involved,  an  advocate  (barrister  or 
solicitor)  can  deal  with  the  case  throughout  its  course. 

This  change  would  involve  a  further  reform  of  mutual  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  lay  client  and  the  barrister.  The  barrister  should 
carry  the  solicitor’s  responsibility  for  negligence,  but  he  should 
be  enabled  to  recover  his  fees.  The  present  system  of  leaving 
the  unfortunate  barrister  to  whistle  for  his  hard-earned  fees, 
without  any  legal  means  of  recovery,  is  quite  indefensible  and 
should  be  ended. 

I  am  satisfied  from  practical  experience  that  these  tentative 
suggestions,  advanced  (let  me  repeat)  with  all  dififidence,  could 
be  carried  out  wdth  advantage  to  all  concerned.  But  on  the 
larger  question  of  High  Court  work,  I  am  still  open  to  conviction. 
While  I  am  impressed  by  the  experience  of  other  countries  where 
fusion  is  at  work  in  all  courts,  I  am  sensible  of  the  benefits  to  the 
lay  client  in  substantial  cases  of  separating  the  functions  of  the 
barrister  and  of  the  solicitor.  At  the  same  time,  I  fully 
approve  the  legislative  proposals  of  Lord  Loreburn  and  others 
(with  the  active  support  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce)  of  trans¬ 
ferring  to  the  County  Courts  many  of  the  actions  now  tried  in  the 
High  Court.  This  extension  is  bound  to  be  enforced  by  public 
opinion,  which  is  increasingly  irritated  by  the  delay  and  expense 
of  High  Court  actions,  and  the  Bar  will  be  well  advised  not  to  con- 
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tinue  their  resistance  to  such  a  reform.  Expeditious  and  inex¬ 
pensive  justice  must  be  made  available  to  all,  irrespective  of  per¬ 
sonal  means,  and  the  present  High  Court  arrangements  do  not 
fully  satisfy  these  public  requirements.  The  Divorce  Division 
also  calls  for  reform  and  the  transfer  to  the  County  Courts  of  the 
small  work  of  the  Divorce  Courts  is  a  much-needed  and  beneficial 
change. 

In  this  connection,  a  word  of  commendation  should  be  added  as 
to  the  project  of  a  Public  Defender.  In  all  courts  there  ‘should 
be  available  trained  assistance  for  the  citizen  in  distress.  Where 
lack  of  means  prevents  the  retaining  of  this  assistance,  some 
public  provision  should  be  supplied.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
how  this  should  be  forthcoming,  but  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy 
that  anyone  should  have  to  meet  professional  skill  in  the  courts 
unassisted,  especially  where  personal  liberty  or  rights  are  at  stake. 
A  reorganised  legal  profession  might  well  assist  the  State  in 
devising  a  scheme  for  meeting  this  public  requirement.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  before  in  this  Review,  that  the 
failure  to  supplement  the  existing  Poor  Persons  Rules  with  a 
public  fund  for  necessary  expenses  is  a  reproach  from  which  our 
administration  of  justice  should  be  relieved. 

A  matter  which  presses  urgently  for  treatment  is  the  question 
of  woman’s  relation  to  our  administration  of  justice.  The  claim 
for  the  appointment  of  women  as  magistrates  must  stand  over, 
I  incline  to  think,  until  women  have  enjoyed  some  practical 
acquaintance  as  lawyers  with  the  working  of  the  courts.  We  do 
not  require  to  add  unnecessarily  to  the  number  of  unqualified 
persons  who  participate  in  the  administration  of  justice.  I  think 
the  present  arrangements  for  appointing  local  justices  should  be 
revised  and  not  extended  to  the  other  sex.  No  person,  in  my 
opinion,  should  administer  the  law  who  is  uninstructed  in  its 
provisions.  But,  apart  from  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  I  am  un¬ 
aware  of  any  substantial  reasons  against  including  women  in 
juries,  and  one  grievance  in  particular  loudly  calls  for  redress. 
I  refer  to  the  customary  absence  of  women  from  court  when 
women  and  children  are  witnesses  in  certain  cases.  In  my 
opinion,  the  presence  of  women  is  imperative  if  a  woman  or  child 
in  such  circumstances  is  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  witness.  This 
requirement  of  justice  can  be  effected  by  order  and  I  trust  the 
present  Home  Secretary  will  so  act. 

In  my  references  to  both  branches  of  the  legal  profession,  I 
desire  to  be  understood  as  not  acquiescing  in  the  present  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  women  practitioners.  Fortunately,  the  efforts  to 
secure  the  abolition  of  the  sex  distinction  appear  to  be  about  to 
achieve  success.  The  exclusion  of  duly  qualified  women  from  the 
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practice  of  the  law  in  either  branch  is  quite  indefensible.  Par- 
liament  has  expressed  a  strong  opinion  on  the  matter,  as  far  as  the 
House  of  Lords  is  concerned ;  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  lent  his 
powerful  support  to  the  reform ;  and  the  promise  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  the  women  electors  is  on  record.  I  trust  that  the  Bar 
will  have  the  wisdom  not  to  compel  the  intervention  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Such  an  intervention,  when  entered  upon,  might  be 
directed  to  a  variety  of  matters. 

This  leads  me  to  make  a  comment,  with  all  respect,  on  the 
existing  arrangements  for  appointing  Benchers  of  the  four  Inns 
of  Court.  This  is  a  minor  matter,  but  it  has  its  place  in  the 
deplorable  absence  of  representative  institutions  which  hampers 
the  Bar  in  its  relation  to  public  opinion.  The  action  of  the 
Benchers,  as  is  shown  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  women, 
sometimes  involves  the  Bar  in  censure  from  the  public.  This 
reproof  is  often  entirely  undeserved.  The  Bar  exercises  no  rights 
in  respect  of  the  Benchers,  who  are  self-elected  persons.  In  any 
reorganisation  of  the  Bar,  the  present  failure  to  secure  direct 
contact  between  members  of  an  Inn  of  Court  and  the  gentlemen 
who  administer  their  affairs  should  be  cured.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  reason  for  excluding  the  Benchers  from  the  benefits  of  a 
system  of  direct  representation. 

On  the  subject  of  law  charges,  without  going  into  details  which 
would  be  out  of  place  here,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  call  for 
some  revision  of  counsels’  fees  is  loud  and  insistent.  This  is  a 
matter  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  general  treatment.  How- 
ever,  two  counts  in  the  indictment  against  the  Bar  can  be  glanced 
at.  The  complaint  as  to  the  high  fees  claimed  by  some  “fashion¬ 
able  ”  leaders  at  the  Bar  is  often  directed  to  the  wrong  quarter. 
Eminent  practitioners  are  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  their 
services,  and  naturally  exact  the  full  advantage  of  their  ]X)8ition. 
I  sometimes  think  that  if  lay  clients  instructed  their  solicitors  to 
look  elsewhere  for  leaders,  they  would  not  be  ill-served,  and  a 
healthy  result  might  be  produced.  But  if  a  client  insists  upon  a 
“fashionable”  leader  being  retained,  he  must  not  expect  to  be 
relieved  of  the  consequences  of  his  own  act. 

The  second  count  to  be  mentioned  here  is  one  on  which  the  Law 
Society  has  severely  commented,  and,  I  think,  with  justification. 
Because  a  “fashionable”  leader  insists  upon  his  “fashionable" 
fee,  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  the  junior  counsel  should 
receive  two-thirds  of  that  fee.  The  solicitors  have  sought  in  vain 
to  commend  this  view  to  the  Bar  Council,  but  the  stringent 
finance  imposed  on  business  men  in  these  days  should  dispose  the 
Bar  to  reconsider  the  question.  Still,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  I 
myself  entertain  small  hope  of  reform  in  any  direction,  so  far  as 
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the  Bar  is  concerned,  until  the  organisation  of  the  Bar  is  itself 
reformed. 

This  is  the  major  plea  advanced  here.  The  legal  profession 
cannot  play  an  effective  part  in  national  reconstruction  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  prepare  itself  for  the  role.  Just  as  civil  liberty 
can  and  will  be  recovered  only  by  men  who  believe  in  freedom ,  so 
the  release  of  law^yers  from  obsolete  arrangements  which  hamper 
them  can  and  will  be  sought  only  by  men  who  are  inspired  by  a 
high  view  of  their  profession  and  a  desire  to  obtain  its  worthy 
embodiment.  To  this  task  national  opinion  is  calling  the  lawyers, 
and  I  renew  my  plea  that  a  proper  response  be  made  to  this  call. 

A  healthy  State  imports  a  polity  in  which  the  administration  of 
justice  inspires  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people.  The 
legal  profession  must  allow  that  with  its  best  efforts  under  present 
conditions,  confidence  is  waning  and  respect  falls  short  of  its 
due  measure.  In  so  far  as  this  result  arises  from  causes  over 
which  control  can  be  exercised,  a  duty  is  cast  upon  the  lawyers  to 
re-adjust  the  arrangements  of  their  profession  to  the  needs  of  a 
new  order.  The  best  method  of  discharging  this  duty  is  that  of 
friendly  co-operation,  such  as  other  callings  have  promoted.  T 
urge  that  both  branches  of  the  legal  profession  should  apply  them¬ 
selves  to  this  joint  task  of  reform. 

The  work  of  the  lawyer  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  life  of 
the  State  and  should  be  made  worthy  of  its  importance.  “What 
the  State  must  find,”  once  said  Mr.  Taft,  “are  lawyers  of  the 
right  sort  and  the  old  spirit  to  advise  it,  or  it  must  stumble 
through  a  chaos  of  blind  experiment.”  As  we  confront  a  situation 
in  which  opportunity  may  easily  slip  into  chaos,  the  lawyers  must 
awake  to  their  duty. 

Holforo  Knight. 


A  SKETCH  FKOM  CORK, 


The  origin  of  Cork  is,  like  that  of  most  early  cities,  to  be  sought 
in  the  natural  features  of  its  position.  As  Father  Thames  is 
the  parent  of  London,  so  the  River  Lee,  widening,  like  the 
Thames,  into  an  almost  majestic  size  before  it  reaches  the  broad 
Atlantic,  is  the  parent  of  the  city  founded  by  St.  Finbar,  the 
fair-headed  monk.  The  absurdities  told  about  the  English  and 
Irish  saints  have  led  to  a  common  error  that  the  lives  of  the 
holy  men  are  a  mere  conglomeration  of  puerile  fables.  But 
when  the  chaff  is  winnowed  from  the  grain  a  great  deal  remains 
which  is  of  interest  and  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  men 
who  were  the  first  to  brighten  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  with  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  In  the  life  of  St. 
Finbar  there  are  sufficient  materials  for  a  real  record  of  his  work. 
About  the  sixth  century  St.  Finbar,  or  St.  Barra  (a  name  by 
which  he  is  also  known),  after  wandering  over  the  land.  Gospel 
in  hand,  preaching  and  founding  churches,  determined  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  w'orld.  There  are  few  spots  which  surpass  in 
beauty  and  grandeur,  or  in  sublimity  of  association,  the  secluded 
place  w’hich  Barra  selected  for  a  retreat.  Encircled  by  an  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  lofty  hills  comp-osed  of  perpendicular  bleached  rocks 
is  a  wide  deep  basin  which  intercepts  the  mountain  floods.  “In 
fair  weather,”  says  the  historian  of  The  County  and  City  of  Cork, 
“there  are  several  rills  that  gently  glide  down  with  a  murmuring 
noise  into  the  lake ;  but  on  heavy  rains  the  whole  prospect  seems 
a  perfect  chaos,  the  water  then,  from  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
tumbling  dowm  all  around,  in  several  cataracts,  wdth  a  roaring 
noise  like  thunder,  which  makes  a  most  awful  and  majestic  scene. 
On  the  top  of  these  precipices  eagles,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of 
prey  breed  and  live  in  great  security.”  He  adds  ;  “The  head  of 
the  river  Lee,  being  the  Lurius  of  Ptolomy,  rises  in  this  romantic 
spot.”  Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  lake  is  a  small  green  island 
with  a  group  of  graceful  ash  trees,  and  here  St.  Barra  erected 
his  hermitage,  and  the  lake  is  called  Gougane  Barra,  or  St. 
Barra’s  rocky  cleft.  It  is  one  of  the  holiest  places  in  the  Island  | 
of  Saints,  and  pilgrims  from  far  seek  the  sacred  spot.  One  Sep¬ 
tember  evening  we  stood  near  the  artificial  causew^ay  which  joins 
the  mainland  with  the  island ;  the  last  rays  of  sunset  lit  up  the 
blue-grey  cliffs  as  a  few  peasant  women,  clad  in  their  shawls, 
with  knotted  sticks  in  their  hands  to  take  the  place  of  rosaries, 
moved  from  shrine  to  shrine,  leaving  behind  them  some  humble 
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offering.  As  they  crossed  the  causeway  darkness  fell  “on  lone 
Grougaue  Barra”  and  “its  zone  of  dark  hills.” 

The  lonely  and  secluded  life  did  not  satisfy  the  aspirations  of 
St.  Finbar.  After  spending  some  time  on  the  island  he  proceeded 
down  the  Lee,  and  on  some  ground  gently  rising  above  the  river 
he  founded  a  cathedral  church,  on  the  site  of  a  pagan  fane.  Far 
as  the  eye  could  reach  stretched  a  vast  swamp,  known  for  many 
centuries  by  the  name  of  Corcach-mor,  or  Corcach-mor-Munhan 
(Movan),  the  great  marsh  of  Munster.  To  the  cathedral  he  added 
a  monastery — “the  home  of  wisdom  and  the  nursery  of  all 
Christian  virtues  ” — and  to  the  school  which  Finbar  established 
came  disciples  and  students  in  such  large  numbers  that,  like  the 
green  grass,  a  city  grew.  They  called  it  Corcach ;  and  even  at 
this  time  it  is  called  Cor-cach  by  those  who  speak  the  Irish 
tongue. 

It  was  not  at  Corcach  that  St.  Finbar  died,  but  at  the  town 
of  Cloyne,  known  in  ancient  days  as  Cluain-uamhach  (the  meadow 
of  the  cave),  where  St.  Columba  had  founded  a  monastery.  He 
was  taken  down  to  Corcach — “the  place  of  his  resurrection 
honouring  him  with  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  ” — 
and  they  buried  his  body  (the  first  Bishop  of  Cork)  in  his  own 
cathedral  church. 

The  infant  city  which  Finbar  founded  had  a  hard  struggle  for 
life.  In  1013  the  Danes  sailed  up  the  river  and  burnt  it.  In 
1172  Dermod  INIcCarthy,  Prince  of  Desmond,  surrendered  the  city 
to  Hemy  II.,  and  an  English  Governor  and  garrison  was  intro¬ 
duced.  Cork  had  now  become  a  walled  city.  Cork,  like  Venice, 
is  an  example  of  man  conquering  marshy  islets  by  strenuous 
labour  and  ability.  Thirteen  years  after,  Cork  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  English.  Its  first  charter  was  granted  by  John  ; 
Cork  was  to  enjoy  similar  rights  to  those  w'hich  Bristol  possessed 
in  1235.  A  further  charter  was  granted  to  Cork  by  Edward  II., 
and  by  this  charter  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  was  created  Admiral 
of  the  Port. 

Cork,  though  beset  with  foes,  continued  to  increase  in  prosperity. 
Camden,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  speaks  of  it  as 
"a  pretty  town  of  merchandise,  well  peopled  and  much  resorted 
to,  but  so  beset  on  every  side  with  rebels  neighbouring  upon  it 
that  they  are  faine  to  keepe  alwais  a  set  watch  and  ward,  as  if 
they  had  continual  siege  laid  unto  the  city,  and  dare  not  marrie 
their  daughters  forth  inte  the  eountry,  but  make  marriages  one 
with  another  among  themselves,  whereby  all  the  citizens  are 
linked  together  in  some  degree  of  kindred  affinity.”  He  describes 
the  city,  and  the  description  is  fairly  accurate,  “as  being  in  the 
form  of  an  egge  with  the  river  flowing  round  about  it,  and  run- 
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ninge  betweene,  not  passable  through  but  by  bridges  lying  out 
in  leugtli  as  it  were  in  one  direct  broad  street.”  This  was  the 
Cork  which  Spenser  knew  when  the  poet  brought  the  bride  he 
immortalised  to  the  city  on  what  was  then  Midsummer  Day, 
“Barnaby  the  Bright,”  the  day  when  ‘‘the  sun  is  in  his  cheerful 
height,”  June  11/22,  1594  : — 

“  Tell  me,  ye  merchants’  daughters,  did  yc  sec 
So  fair  a  creature  in  your  town  before? 
iSo  sweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  mild  as  she, 

Adorned  with  beauty’s  grace  and  virtue’s  store; 

— y  Her  goodly  eyes  like  sapphires  shining  bright, 

^  Her  forehead  ivory  white, 

Her  cheeks  like  apples  which  the  sun  hath  rudded. 

Her  lips  like  cherries  charming  men  to  bite. 

Her  breast  like  to  a  bowl  of  cream  uncrudded. 

Why  stand  ye  still,  ye  virgins  in  amaze. 

Upon  her  to  so  gaze. 

Whiles  ye  forget  your  former  lay  to  sing, 

'To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your  echo  ring?” 


Between  the  year  after  his  marriage  and  1598  Spenser  wrote 
his  paper  on  ‘‘The  Condition  of  Ireland,”  and,  though  three  cen¬ 
turies  have  passed  since  the  picture  was  drawn,  it  still  may  be 
read  with  interest  and  utility.  ‘‘It  is  a  picture  of  a  noble  realm, 
which  its  inhabitants  and  its  masters  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with ;  a  picture  of  hojjeless  mistakes,  misunderstandings,  mis¬ 
rule  ;  a  picture  of  piteous  misery  and  suffering  on  the  part  of  a 
hel[)less  and  yet  untameable  and  mischievous  population — of  un¬ 
relenting  and  scornful  rigour  on  the  part  of  their  stronger  rulers, 
which  yet  was  absolutely  ineffectual  to  reclaim  or  subdue  them.” 
The  piteous  misery  and  suffering  have  vanished,  but  the  mistakes, 
misunderstandings  and  misrule  (or  absence  of  rule),  remain. 
Spenser  had — like  the  majority  of  Englishmen — little  considera¬ 
tion  for  what  the  Irish  might  feel,  or  desire,  or  resent,  and  this 
is  the  rock  on  which  the  government  of  Ireland  by  England  has 
been  wrecked.  Cromwell,  like  Spenser,  had  his  ‘‘plot”  for  the 
subjugation  and  pacification  of  Ireland.  His  way  was  the  way 
of  subjugation  and  extermination,  but  what  is  called  his  settle¬ 
ment  proved  ineffectual  as  w'ell  as  mischievous.  His  land  settle¬ 
ment,  as  Mr.  Lecky  states,  w'as  the  chief  cause  of  the  political 
and  social  evils  of  Ireland.  Cromwell,  like  the  Kaiser,  had  the 
evil  habit  of  taking  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain,  and  the 
butchery  of  Drogheda  was,  in  his  words,  ‘‘but  by  the  spirit  of 
God.”  His  system  did  not  endure.  ‘‘That  cruel,  but  most  com¬ 
plete  and  energetic  system  ”  (in  the  words  of  Ijord  Macaulay) 
‘‘by  which  Oliver  had  proposed  to  make  the  island  thoroughly 
English  was  abandoned  ”  after  the  Eestoration.  It  was  the 
Navigation  Act  of  Charles  II.  which  excluded  the  Irish  from  the 
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American  and  Colonial  trade,  and  two  other  Acts,  which  roused 
the  scornful  indignation  of  Swift,  prohibited  the  export  of  Irish 
cattle  and  provisions  to  England. 

On  March  12th,  1689,  James  II.  sailed  into  the  harbour  of 
Kinsale  and  landed  at  that  ancient  and  picturesque  town  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  large  number  of  French  troops.  A  presentment  in 
the  Council  Book  of  Kinsale  of  this  date  sets  forth  ;  “  We  present 
that  A‘420  be  raised  to  be  paid  to  George  Crofts,  Esq.,  who  is 
forthwith  to  furnish  the  French  Fleet  with  50  fat  oxen  and  400 
fat  wethers  as  a  small  acknowledgment  of  the  universal  thanks 
due  to  them  from  this  kingdom  in  general  for  transporting  His 
Majesty  thither,  but  from  us  more  particularly,  we  having  the 
first  blessing  of  His  Majesty’s  presence  in  this  country,  for  which 
we  and  our  posterity  will  ever  praise  God.”  On  March  14th 
James  proceeded  to  Cork,  “where  he  heard  mass  in  a  new  chapel 
lately  erected  near  the  Franciscan  friery ;  through  the  streets  he 
was  supported  by  two  friers  of  that  order  and  attended  by  many 
others  in  their  habits.”  Kinsale  had  the  first  blessings  of  his 
Majesty’s  presence  and  also  the  last.  On  July  1st  James  was 
defeated  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  He  fled  to  Kinsale,  where 
he  embarked  on  board  a  French  frigate,  July  9th,  1690,  and 
sailed  for  Brest.  On  the  morning  of  September  21st  the  fleet 
conveying  the  expeditionary  force  under  Marlborough,  sent  to 
capture  Cork,  sailed  into  its  fair  land-locked  harbour.  Before  the 
sun  set,  the  fleet  anchored  near  the  shore  at  West  Passage,  then 
a  small  village  situated  seven  miles  from  the  city.  At  the  first 
blush  of  dawn  the  force  began  to  disembark,  and,  before  the  bright 
light  of  the  sun  had  set,  the  men  and  guns  were  landed.  Marl¬ 
borough  sent  a  summons  to  the  Governor,  Colonel  Macgillicuddy, 
to  surrender  the  city.  He  refused,  “and  hung  out  a  bloody  flag, 
firing  several  guns.”  The  town  was,  however,  ill-prepared  to 
stand  a  siege  or  withstand  an  assault.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
only  five  thousand  Irish  troops.  The  ancient  walls  which  en¬ 
closed  it  were  not  constructed  to  withstand  the  guns  then  in  use. 
Some  twelve  small  towers  constituted  the  flanking  defence.  Those 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  city,  being  bastion-shaped,  were  the 
most  important  and  the  strongest.  There  was  a  break  in  the 
eastern  wall  through  which  a  stream  flowed  and  ships  entered 
at  high  tide  to  be  along  the  Custom  House  quay.  The  entrance 
to  the  waterway,  “called  Martin-Gate,''  was  “defended  to  the 
N.  by  a  strong  castle,  which  stood  near  the  site  of  the  new 
market-house,  called  the  Queen’ s-Castle ;  and  within  the  walls, 
on  the  ground  where  the  present  county  court  is  built,  stood 
another  castle,  called  the  King’s-Castle.  The  former  was  sub¬ 
sisting  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  and  the  latter  was  taken 
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down  in  the  year  1718,  and  houses  built  on  the  ground.  This 
castle  was  granted  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  William  Coppinger, 
Mayor  of  Cork,  and  his  successors,  who  were  to  have  the  keeping 
and  overseeing  of  the  same,  till  it  was  otherways  disposed 
of  by  letters  patent,  but  I  do  not  find  it  ever  was,  except  that 
by  K.  Charles  Ist’s  charter  a  part  of  it  was  reserved  for  holding 
the  assizes  for  the  county  of  Cork.”  At  the  King’s  Castle  the 
Mayors  were  originally  chosen.  It  was  from  these  two  castles 
that  the  arms  of  the  city — two  fortified  towers  with  a  ship  sailing 
between  them — were  taken.  A  single  street,  “in  which  two 
wheeled  carriages  could  pass  each  other,”  ran  from  north  to 
south,  and  divided  the  city  into  two  almost  equal  halves.  At  the 
northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  city  were  wooden 
bridges  which  kept  up  a  communication  with  these  two  suburbs. 
In  the  northern  suburb,  a  short  distance  from  the  north-eastern 
bastion,  stood  Shandon  Castle,  “built  by  the  Barrys,  soon  after 
the  conquest,  or,  as  some  say,  by  King  John.”  In  the  southern 
suburb  there  were  two  forts,  called  respectively  The  Cat  and 
Elizabeth.  The  Elizabeth,  situated  near  St.  Einbar’s  Cathedral, 
was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  “as  a  citadel  to  curb  the 
insolence  of  the  citizens  for  the  future,  which  work  was  a  square 
fortification  with  4  regular  bastions.”  The  Cat  stood  on  a  hill 
some  ninety  feet  above  the  city  and  commanded  the  town. 

On  September  25th,  ’90,  Marlborough  wrote  “From  before 
Corke”  :  “Wensday,  being  the  24th,  I  came  to  this  place,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  I  heard  nothing  of  the  horse,  being  resolved 
not  to  lose  this  good  weather.  Att  our  arrivall  here  they  lined 
the  hedges,  but  wear  very  easily  beaten  from  them,  we  only  lost 
3  men,  and  this  day  we  are  masters  of  a  place  called  the  Catte, 
which  commands  the  Castell,  and  the  town.  I  hope  in  god  in 
few  days  his  majiste  will  be  master  of  the  town.”  It  was  an 
incident  which  sometimes  occurs  in  war  that  made  Marlborough 
master  of  the  Cat  without  firing  a  shot.  “Two  seamen  found  it 
abandoned  and  took  possession  of  it;  which  is  a  thing  almost 
incredible,  that  either  the  enemy  should  leave  it  so  tamely,  or 
that  two  men  should  have  the  confidence  to  attempt  it,  and  to 
boast  (as  they  did  beforehand)  that  they  would  take  it :  for  though 
they  perceived  no  shot  from  thence,  yet  at  that  juncture,  they 
could  not  in  reason  imagine,  but  that  it  was  well  provided  both 
with  men  and  ammunition.”  Big  guns  were  dragged  up  the  hill 
and  opened  fire  on  Fort  Elizabeth  and  the  south-eastern  bastion. 
A  battery  was  also  quickly  constructed  and  armed  at  the  Cat  to 
enfilade  the  eastern  walls  of  the  city,  and  batteries  were  thrown 
up  to  bear  on  Fort  Elizabeth  and  the  south-eastern  bastion. 
Marlborough,  however,  discovered,  by  a  quick  eye,  that  to  make  a 
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breach  in  the  strongly  fortified  Castell  and  take  it  by  storm 
would  be  a  difficult  work  and  cost  too  many  lives. 

The  day  that  the  English  force  landed  at  Passage  Marlborough 
sent  messengers  to  Count  Schraveinor  and  General  Tettau,  who 
had  under  their  command  900  horse,  200  dragoons,  and  two 
battalions  of  Danes,  desiring  them  to  leave  Mallow  without  delay 
and  join  him  at  Cork.  On  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  Schravemor, 
after  a  inarch  of  twenty  miles,  reached  the  northern  suburb.  He 
at  once  dispatched  his  Adjutant  to  Headquarters  to  report  his 
arrival.  Marlborough  sent  the  officer  back  with  orders  that  a 
detachment  of  the  cavalry  should  be  sent  to  the  south  side.  That 
evening  two  hundred  horse  and  a  few  dragoons  started,  and, 
crossing  the  Lee  by  a  ford,  reached  the  south-west  of  the  city 
and  took  up  their  quarters  at  the  old  abbey  founded  by  St. 
Finbar,  called  Gill  Abbey  because  the  buildings  were  finished  by 
Gil-Oeda,  Bishop  of  Cork.  General  Tettau,  with  his  two  bat¬ 
talions  of  Danes,  reached  the  north-eastern  suburb,  and,  planting 
some  guns  in  ^xisition,  was  about  to  storm  Shandon  Castle  when 
the  garrison  retired.  The  suburb  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  old 
Church  of  Our  Lady,  or  St.  Mary’s,  Shandon,  where  now  stands 
St.  Anne’s,  was  burnt.  On  the  following  day  the  Danes  occupied 
Shandon  Castle  and  put  a  battery  there.  In  the  southern  suburb 
a  battery  was  erected  near  a  convent  of  Augustine  Eremites, 
founded  in  the  year  1420,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Eed 
Abbey.  From  the  lofty  steeple  of  the  church  the  movements  of 
the  besieged  could  be  watched.  This  battery  played  all  Friday 
on  the  spot  in  the  eastern  wall  selected  to  be  breached.  Marl¬ 
borough  also  threw  up  other  batteries,  whose  fire  was  directed 
on  the  south-eastern  bastion  and  Fort  Elizabeth.  On  Friday 
evening  Duke  Ferdinand  William  of  Wirtemburg  arrived  at 
•Marlborough’s  Head(piarters.  Charles  Smith,  giving  Tindal’s 
Continuator  as  his  authority,  states  “that  there  was  a  dispute 
for  command  between  Wirtemberg  and  Marlborough,  being  both 
Lieutenant-Generals.  Wirtemberg  bluntly  claiming  it  because 
he  was  a  prince,  and  Marlborough  with  more  temper,  alledging, 
that  the  general  coininand  properly  belonged  to  him,  both  as  the 
elder  officer,  and  as  he  led  the  troops  of  his  own  nation ;  whereas 
the  Duke  of  Wirteinberg  was  only  at  the  head  of  auxiliaries  :  But 
la  Mellionierc  (the  Huguenot  brigadier)  interposing,  the  Earl 
(Marlboiough)  was  contented  to  share  the  command  with  the 
Duke,  lest  the  insisting  on  his  full  right  should  retard  the  King’s 
service.  Accordingly,  the  Earl  commanded  the  first  day,  and 
{lave  the  word  Wirtemberg ,  and  the  Duke  commanded  the  next 
day  and  gave  the  word  Marlborough.^' 

Early  on  Saturday  the  heavy  guns  were  brought  up  the  Lee, 
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and  were  immediately  placed  in  position  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  south  channel  of  the  river.  The  breaching  battery  opened 
fire  at  a  range  of  five  hundred  yards  from  the  eastern  wall  with 
such  eflect  that  it  soon  began  to  fall  fast.  That  day  Count 
Schravemor  sent  Lieutenant  Horatio  Townshend  w  ith  two  files  of 
men  to  take  possession  of  the  tower  of  St.  Fin  Barre’s  Cathedral, 
which  overlooked  Fort  Elizabeth.  On  reaching  the  top  thev 
opened  so  galling  a  fire  that  they  “killed  the  Governor  of  the 
fort,  and  did  other  considerable  execution.  To  remove  this  partv 
the  Irish  traversed  two  guns  against  the  steeple,  and  shook  it 
exceedingly,  whereupon  the  men  offered  to  go  down,  but  the 
brave  Townshend,  with  invincible  courage,  commanded  those 
below  to  take  away  the  ladder,  and  continued  in  that  post  till  the 
fort  was  surrendered  the  next  day.” 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  September  28th,  1690,  as  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun  began  to  fall  on  the  silver  Lee,  the  great  English 
guns  again  opened  on  the  crumbling  wall,  and  the  battery  at  the 
Cat  swept  the  ramparts.  About  eight,  sails  were  seen  coming 
up  the  river.  It  was  the  Salamander,  accompanied  by  another 
sloop  of  war.  They  anchored  close  to  the  north-eastern  bastion, 
and  their  guns  were  turned  against  the  wall  near  the  breach. 
About  1  p.m.  the  breach  appeared  practicable,  and  the  assault 
was  then  ordered.  “The  Danes  passed  the  river  to  the  custom¬ 
house  marsh,  and  Brigadier  Churchill  marched  over  to  the  great 
marsh  for  that  purpose ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  other  volun¬ 
teers,  with  Captain  Nicholas  Green  who  was  their  guide,  went 
with  the  Brigadier,  and  here  it  was  that  noble  Duke  received  his 
death’s  wound,  on  the  point  of  his  shoulder,  having  behaved 
himself  very  bravely  in  all  this  expedition ;  but  the  assault  was 
prevented  by  the  capitulation  of  the  garrison.”  So  ended  the 
memorable  siege  of  Cork.  The  garrison  had  held  out  bravely, 
not  for  forty-eight  hours,  as  Macaulay  states,  but  for  five  days. 
It  was,  however,  an  impossible  task  w’hich  they  had  undertaken, 
for  the  ancient  walls  could  not  withstand  the  new  great  guns  of 
the  English,  and  the  possession  of  the  commanding  heights 
enabled  the  besiegers  to  sweep  the  city  with  their  fire.  The 
population  could  not  long  be  fed  on  any  stores  that  had  been  laid 
up  in  the  place,  and  effectual  measures  had  been  taken  against 
the  throwing  in  of  any  relief.  Surrender  was  inevitable. 

William  III.  subdued  Ireland,  and  he  would  have  governed 
it  with  wisdom  and  justice  if  he  had  not  been  forced  to  rule  it 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  English  Parliament  and  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  which  represented  the  English  colony.  At 
the  close  of  his  reign  the  English  Parliament  forbade  the  export 
of  woollen  goods  from  Ireland  to  any  country  except  England, 
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which  they  were  practically  prevented  from  entering  by  prohibi¬ 
tive  duties.  The  main  industry  of  the  country  was  crushed  at 
a  blow.  The  Penal  Laws — carried  in  1703-4  and  1709 — which 
were  intended  to  degrade  and  impoverish  the  Catholics,  completed 
the  ruin  of  Irish  commerce  and  agriculture.  For  nearly  three 
hundred  years  England  has  been  trying  to  remedy  the  ills  then 
done,  and,  though  at  this  time  there  are  grave  evils  and  scandals 
to  be  removed  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  a  patriotic  Irishman  is  bound  to  resent  the  wrongs  and 
injuries  perpetrated  some  centuries  ago.  Irish  writers  who  are 
fond  of  expatiating  on  the  evils  caused  by  the  Penal  Code  forget 
that  in  Scotland  a  Presbyterian  people  suffered  from  a  religious 
jjcrsecution  as  savage.  But  no  Scot  in  the  present  day  considers 
as  an  injury  or  personal  affront  the  great  calamities  inflicted  on 
his  nation  in  the  distant  past.  The  time  has  come  for  Ireland  to 

“  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  from  her  brain, 

Pluck  from  her  memory  the  rooted  sorrow.” 

In  spite  of  prohibitive  duties  and  “the  ferocious  acts  of  Queen 
.\nne,”  the  material  prosperity  of  Cork  increased.  Soon  after 
the  siege  “the  Mayors,  Sheriffs  and  Commonalty  of  Her  Majesty’s 
ever  loyal  city  of  Cork  ”  begged  for  permission  to  open  gates  in 
the  walls  and  to  discontinue  their  maintenance.  Leave  w^as 
granted,  and  the  bounds  of  the  city  extended  by  the  reclamation 
of  the  adjacent  marshy  tracts  by  the  citizens  to  whom  they  were 
let  by  the  Corporation.  In  1722  the  rebuilding  of  the  Shandon 
Church  (St.  Anne’s)  began,  “and  its  steeple  was  constructed  of 
hewn  stone  from  the  Franciscan  Abbey,  where  James  II.  heard 
mass,  and  from  the  ruins  of  Lord  Barry’s  castle,  which  had  been 
the  official  residence  of  the  lords-president  of  Munster,  and  from 
whence  this  quarter  of  the  city  takes  its  name — Shandon  (Sean- 
dun)  signifying  in  Irish  the  old  fort  or  castle.’’  The  dark  red 
tower,  which  rises  tall,  erect  and  square,  contains  the  Shandon 
bells,  and  in  the  little  stony  graveyard  lies  the  body  of  the  bright 
Celtic  genius  who  has  immortalised  them. 

”  With  deep  affection 
And  recollection 
I  often  think  on 

Those  Shandon  bells. 

Whose  sound  so  wild  w'ould. 

In  the  days  of  childhood. 

Fling  round  my  cradle 
Their  magic  spells.” 

As  the  years  rolled  on  the  ancient  walls  disappeared,  and  the 
channels  which  intersected  the  city  were  gradually  arched  over. 

In  1780  the  channel  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  Grand 
Parade,  built  on  a  reclaimed  marsh,  was  covered  by  an  arch, 
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and  the  Parade  became  a  straight,  well-built  street.  On  the 
north-east  of  the  Grand  Parade  there  was  a  deep,  winding 
stream,  fed  by  the  northern  branch  of  the  Lee.  On  its  banks 
houses  had  been  built  and  quays  constructed  for  the  landing  and 
unlading  of  the  vessels  which  plied  on  it.  In  the  year  1783  the 
channel  was  arched  over,  and  the  water  highway  was  converted 
into  the  broad  and  winding  thoroughfare  of  St.  Patrick  Street, 
with  its  tall  houses  built  in  every  style  of  architecture,  and 
rendered  picturesque  by  variety  of  colour  and  their  uneven  sky¬ 
line  against  a  soft  Irish  blue  sky.  In  some  of  the  ancient  streets 
you  may  see  : — 

“  New  houses,  proudly  emineut  o’er  old, 

Confus’dly  interspersed — the  old  are  clad, 

In  sober  state — the  new  arc  gay  with  brick, 

Like  new  red  buttons  on  an  old  blue  coat. 

Time  may  perchance — long  time  with  chance  conspire — 

To  deck  them  all  in  livery  of  brick. 

iSo  worsted  stockings  (I  have  heard)  a  pair 

By  constant  darning  have  been  changed  to  silk.” 

The  rising  city  had  become  a  centre  of  the  growing  provision 
trade,  and  the  prosperous  Cork  merchants  owned  a  goodly  number 
of  ships  to  take  their  beef,  ix»rk  and  live  stock  across  the  ocean. 
Arthur  Young,  a  most  close  and  accurate  observer,  informs  us 
that  in  1776  he  “could  scarce  drive  through  the  streets,  so 
amazingly  were  they  thronged.”  The  corn  and  the  butter  trades 
were  two  important  elements  of  wealth.  Cork  butter  was  freely 
exported  to  the  English  and  foreign  markets.  “The  trade  in 
butter  between  Cork  and  the  West  Indies  was  very  considerable." 
Breweries  of  ale  and  porter  w'ere  established  and  flourished,  for 
porter  is  even  a  more  popular  drink  with  the  masses  than  whiskey. 
At  a  very  early  date  the  Irish  were  experts  in  the  manufacture 
of  various  sorts  of  ardent  spirits.  “One  kind,  distilled  from  black 
oats,  they  called  hiiill  ccann,  or  madness  of  the  head ;  another, 
from  malt  received  the  name  of  Uisge  beatha  (the  water  of  life 
— aqua  vitm — the  uisge,  or  whiskey  of  modern  times).”  Skeat, 
in  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  states: 
“Gaelic  :  Uisge-beatha  =  wa.\,er  of  life,  whiskey;  the  equivalent  of 
French  Eau  de  vie.  We  have  dropped  the  latter  element,  retain¬ 
ing  only  =  water.”  Alderman  Dominick  Roche  was  one  of 

the  first  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of  the  water  of  life 
into  Cork.  “His  maulte-house,  adjoining  his  garden,  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Roche  MS.  at  1618,  and  elsewhere,  it  is  stated,  that 
at  his  death,  he  left  a  barrel  and  a  half  of  aqua  vitre,  w'orth  £15 
sterling,  and  30  barrels  of  maulte,  value  20  shillings  the  barrel; 
also  one  great  kettle  for  brewing,  one  aqua  vitce  potte,  and  one 
brass  pan.”  Distilleries  on  a  more  imposing  scale  were  estab- 
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lished,  and  whiskey  became  the  chief  staple  of  the  city.  To 
hold  the  water  of  life,  glass  factories  were  founded  in  Cork,  and 
for  many  years  the  manufacture  of  glass  was  one  of  its  most 
thriving  industries.  Cork  plate  glass  was  exported  to  America  and 
the  Colonies,  and  glass  blown  in  England  was  sent  to  Cork  to 
be  cut.  The  pieces  of  Cork  and  Waterford  cut  glass  which  now 
exist  are  relics  of  a  lost  great  art. 

Cork  is  a  commercial  city  with  a  community  in  which  literature 
and  the  arts  have  always  been  held  in  extreme  honour.  The  Cork 
Library,  founded  so  far  back  as  1792,  bears  testimony  to  their 
love  of  literature,  and  it  has  had  a  considerable  influence  in  their 
intellectual  destinies.  “The  Cork  citizens,”  Thackeray  remarked, 
“are  the  most  book-loving  men  I  ever  met.”  Not  only  in  the 
love  of  books,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  literature  and  the  arts  the  city 
is  old  and  of  no  diminutive  stature.  Many  of  the  sons  of  Cork 
are  enrolled  in  that  noble  band  of  eminent  physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons  who  have  united  science  and  scholarship  with  medical  skill. 
In  all  the  departments  of  science  there  is  none  which  has  appealed 
more  strongly  to  Irish  students  than  archeology.  The  journals 
of  the  Historical  and  Archeological  Societies  founded  in  different 
counties  have  increased  the  interest  in  the  ancient  history  of 
Ireland,  its  old  lore,  its  primitive  institutions,  and  its  ancient 
rites  and  ceremonies. 

There  is  an  ancient  civic  ceremony  held  in  high  honour  in 
Cork — “the  throwing  of  the  dart” — which  an  Irish  wit  has 
described  as  the  Corkagian  method  of  wedding  the  sea.  On 
September  26th,  1917,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  a 
large  company  had  assembled  on  board  the  fine  steamer  Innis- 
carra,  whose  able  and  gallant  captain  had  not  been  deterred  from 
making  his  frequent  voyages.  It  was  a  truly  representative 
assembly.  The  Convention  had  held  its  twenty-first  sitting  at 
Cork,  and  had  received  a  most  unexpected  friendly  welcome  from 
the  “rebel  city.”  Most  of  the  delegates  were  present.  Here  con¬ 
sorted  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  two  Churches  of 
Ireland,  who  had  come  to  Cork  on  a  common  divine  mission  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  their  land.  Here  w'ere  noble  lords,  farmers. 
Nationalists,  and  staunch  Unionists — men  whose  ancestors  were 
tinged  with  orange,  and  men  whose  ancestors  were  tinged  with 
green.  It  was  one  of  the  fairest  days  of  the  fast  dying  summer; 
the  air  was  delicate  as  only  the  Irish  air  can  be ;  masses  of  white 
clouds  scudded  across  a  sky  as  blue  as  sapphire.  The  autumn 
sunshine  spread  over  billowy  swells  of  the  hills  that  run  down 
to  the  sea,  and  gilded  the  green  meadows  and  ruddy  corn-bearing 
land.  As  we  passed  the  meadows — the  scene  of  many  a  brilliant 
gathering  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Cork  races — we  saw  the  red 
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walls  of  a  huge  building.  It  is  a  shed  of  the  factory  which  a 
native  of  the  county  of  Cork  who  went  to  America  is  building 
— Henry  Ford.  He  has  acquired  a  large  number  of  acres,  and, 
it  is  stated,  intends  to  erect  six  thousand  cottages  for  his  work¬ 
men.  The  new  city  by  the  Lee  is  to  rejoice  in  two  churches, 
spacious  recreation  rooms,  and  pleasant  gardens.  Men  were 
working  at  the  long  wharf  where  the  steamers  are  to  unload  and 
load.  A  good  story  was  told  of  the  American  mode  of  adminis- 
tration.  The  manager  of  the  works  advertised  for  a  number  of 
carpenters.  The  wages  offered  were  beyond  the  dream  of  avarice. 
The  selected  men  set  to  work,  and  were  pleased,  but  a  little 
surprised,  at  the  lack  of  supervision.  At  the  close  of  a  fortnight, 
when  the  weekly  wages  were  paid,  they  were  told  their  services 
would  no  longer  be  required.  They  demanded  the  reason :  no 
complaint  of  their  work  had  been  made.  They  were  requested 
to  go  into  an  adjoining  room.  They  went,  and  found  a  series  of 
photographs  of  their  daily  work,  and  a  striking  picture  of  four 
of  them  playing  at  cards.  The  Irish  workman  has  acquired  a 
great  respect  for  American  administration ! 

On  a  tongue  of  land  the  picturesque  Castle  of  Blackrock  stood 
out  clear  against  the  sky  as  we  passed.  It  was  built  at  a  recent 
time  on  the  site  of  a  circular  tower  erected  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  for  the  defence  of  the  river.  At  the  Castle  the  Mayor, 
as  Admiral  of  the  Harbour,  held  his  Admiralty  Court.  We  glide 
on  and  come  to  a  fine  sheet  of  water  known  as  Lough  Mahon, 
and  from  the  deck,  across  the  grey  w’aters  skimmed  by  the  white 
wings  of  the  gull,  we  see  high  hills  rising  into  the  distant  sky 
and  woodlands  sloping  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  On  the  western 
bank,  at  the  base  of  some  fair  hills,  lies  the  town  of  Passage.  It 
was  from  Passage  that  the  first  steamer  which  crossed  the 
Atlantic  started,  on  April  4th,  1838.  The  Sirius  was  “of  the 
burthen  of  four  hundred  and  twelve  tons,”  and  “one  deck  and 
two  masts.”  Lieutenant  Richard  Roberts,  R.N.,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  vessel,  says  in  his  Journal  of  Voyage  :  "On  leaving 
Passage,  about  seven  miles  below  Cork,  we  were  loudly  cheered 
by  the  inhabitants,  together  with  the  most  respectable  families 
in  Cork  who  had  assembled  with  warm  hearts  and  handsome  faces 
(the  ladies  I  mean)  to  witness  our  departure  and  wish  us  success 
on  our  passage  to  our  trans- Atlantic  brethren.”  On  April  22nd 
he  enters  in  his  journal  :  “At  3.30  p.m.  this  day  we  had  the 
happiness  to  make  land.”  New  York,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Sirius, 
was  filled  with  joy  and  excitement.  On  April  24th  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  the  city  “embarked  on  barges,”  says  a  New 
York  paper  of  the  day,  and,  “accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  barges 
all  bearing  the  American  flag,”  paid  a  visit  to  the  steamer.  The 
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Captain  welcomed  “his  honoured  guests”  in  true  Irish  fashion. 
“The  cheer  was  abundant  on  the  heavily-laden  table,  and  the 
wines  soon  made  the  compact  crowd  so  happy  that  all  tongues 
were  soon  in  motion  in  commemoration  of  the  great  event.” 
After  receiving  the  hospitality  of  New  York  for  six  days  the 
Sirius  sailed  on  her  homeward  voyage,  and  “on  her  departure  i 
thousands  of  people  assembled  on  the  wharfs  to  wish  her  a  pros¬ 
perous  passage,  the  battery  saluting  with  seventeen  guns,  a  mark 
of  respect  seldom  or  never  before  shown  to  any  merchant  vessel.” 
She  arrived  at  Falmouth  on  May  18th,  after  a  boisterous  voyage. 

After  passing  Passage,  Monkstown,  which  has  crept  out  of 
a  dark  glen  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  the  shore,  is  seen,  and 
beyond  it  we  entered  a  wide  expanse  of  water  ruffled  by  the 
fresh  salt  breeze.  It  was  “The  Harbour.”  The  town  of  Cove — 
now  changed  into  Queenstown — as  we  steamed  by  looked  singu¬ 
larly  beautiful,  with  its  terrace  after  terrace  of  houses  climbing 
up  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  its  steeples,  and  its  noble  Cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Colman,  crowning  the  summit.  American 
j  destroyers — weird-looking  craft — and  British  destroyers  lay  in  the 
harbour,  and  merchant  vessels  secure  under  their  protection. 
When  we  think  of  the  submarine  menace  we  are  apt  to  forget 
the  dangers  and  trials  which  our  forefathers  had  to  endure. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  hostile  privateers  and  pirates 
entered  the  Cove  of  Cork.  After  taking  on  board  supplies  of 
water  and  fresh  provisions,  “they  cut  out  such  merchant  vessels 
as  they  considered  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  carrying  off.”  In 
another  raid,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  sea-faring  population, 
the  privateers  took  with  them  the  Custom  house  officers,  “to 
lam  them  to  spake  French,”  as  an  Irish  wit  said  at  the  time. 

From  Queenstown  the  Inniscarra  steamed  down  to  Roche’s 
Point,  where  the  open  sea  first  breaks  on  the  land.  The  Mayor 
—High  Admiral  of  the  Port — clad  in  the  robes  and  wearing  the 
gold  chain  of  his  high  office,  followed  by  the  sword-bearer  and 
other  civic  officers,  glorious  in  their  medireval  apparel,  proceeded 
to  the  bow  of  the  ship.  The  Mayor,  taking  the  Dart  in  his  hand, 
then  said  :  “In  assertion  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  citizens  of  Cork  over  all  places  in  and  to  which  the  sea  ebbs 
and  flows  between  Cork  Head  and  the  western  part  of  the  Port 
of  Cork,  and  Poer  Head  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  same  port, 
and  as  far  as  the  Castle  of  Carrigrohane  on  the  western  side  of 
the  City  of  Cork,  I  now  cast  this  Dart.”  He  then  threw  the 
javelin  far  out  into  the  sea.  Loud  cheers  were  raised,  followed 
by  silence  and  consternation.  The  Mayor,  who  was  a  famous 
oarsman  in  his  day,  had  thrown  the  Dart  with  such  force  that 
the  string  which  held  it  had  broken.  Modest  Cork  had  no  desire 
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to  establish  her  sway  over  the  wide  Atlantic ;  a  swift  launch  went 
out,  secured  the  wandering  dart,  and  restored  it  to  the  Mayor. 
It  is  made  of  silver,  tipjjed  with  gold,  and  it  is  the  perquisite  of 
the  Mayor  who  holds  the  highest  civic  office  at  the  time  of  the 
triennial  historic  ceremony. 

The  steamer  set  forth  on  her  return  journey,  and  the  numerous 
guests  of  the  Lord  Mayor  sat  down  to  a  grand  national  banquet 
— Irish  salmon,  Ijimerick  hams,  and  a  plenteous  supply  of  the 
beverage  brewed  from  barley  and  water. 

“  A  plonteous  place  is  Ireland  for  hospitable  cheer, 

Ullagone  dim,  oh! 

Where  the  wholesome  fruit  is  bursting  from  the  yellow’  barley  ear, 
Ullagone  dhu,  oh ! 

There  is  honey  in  the  trees,  where  her  misty  vales  expand, 

And  the  forest  paths  in  summer  arc  by  falling  waters  fanned, 

There  is  dew  at  high  noontide  there,  and  springs  in  the  yellow  sand. 
On  the  fair  hills  of  holy  Ireland.” 

As  the  Inniscarra  threaded  her  way  back  to  Cork  through  the 
noble  avenue  of  the  river,  a  group  of  men  of  divergent  religious 
and  political  opinions  stood  on  deck,  and  they  “talked  about  ^ 
many  things.”  The  burning  question  was,  however,  carefully 
avoided,  and  many  good  stories  were  told,  and  “the  seagulls 
sweep  past  as  on  silvery  pinions  echoing  softly  our  laughter.” 
Here  is  one  told  by  a  young  priest. 

A  Catholic  bishop,  on  a  visitation,  met  a  woman  at  the  entrance 
of  a  certain  town,  and,  after  the  usual  greeting,  asked  her  if  a 
mission  were  being  held  in  the  town. 

“Yes,  your  Reverence.” 

“Was  it  well  attended?” 

“Last  night,  your  Reverence,  there  was  a  grand  congregation 
and  a  grand  sermon.” 

“Who  w^as  the  preacher?” 

“Father  Flanagan.” 

“  And  what  did  he  preach  about  ?  ” 

“Hell,  your  Reverence.” 

“What  did  he  tell  you  about  it?” 

“You  must  not  try  me  too  hard  on  that  line,  your  Reverence. 
But  the  long  and  short  of  it  is — you  would  have  sworn  that  he 
w’as  born  and  bred  there.” 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  as  w’e  approached  the  “faire 
citie.”  The  sun,  behind  a  golden  cloud,  was  going  down  into 
the  western  sea,  and  the  most  delicate  tints  of  purple  were  spread¬ 
ing  over  the  green  hills.  When  we  came  along  the  side  of  the 
quay  we  found  a  vast  crowd — chiefly  composed  of  the  rabble  of 
the  city — had  assembled  to  receive  us.  The  welcome  of  the  Sinn 
Feiners  was  far  from  cordial.  So  ended  a  white  letter  day  in  the 
chapter  of  life.  George  Forrest. 


THE  CHARM  OF  TURGENEV. 


The  position  of  Turgenev  among  the  great  Russian  novelists  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  been  always  regarded  as  slightly 
equivocal.  He  has  been  called  the  romanticist  of  realism  by  one 
side  and  the  realist  of  romanticism  by  the  other.  In  reality,  he 
was,  first  and  last,  an  artist  who  interpreted  life  in  terms  of  art, 
instead  of  interpreting  it,  like  Tolstoy,  in  terms  of  morality,  or, 
like  Dostoieffsky,  in  terms  of  the  pathology  of  the  human  soul. 
The  reformer  in  Count  Tolstoy  admittedly  disdained  artistic 
trammels,  and  if  he  interested  a  world  audience  by  the  peculiarly 
pagan  vigour  of  his  worldly  vision,  it  was  not  of  set  intention, 
but  almost  in  spite  of  himself.  The  author  of  Crime  and  Punish¬ 
ment,  however,  even  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  his  career,  was 
conscious  of  method  in  the  presentation  of  life  :  “  They  recognise 
in  me  an  original  note  (Bielinski  and  the  others)  which  consists 
in  the  fact  that  I  employ  the  method  of  analysis  and  not  synthesis 
—that  is  to  say,  that  I  descend  into  the  depths,  and,  in  examining 
the  atoms,  search  for  the  whole,  while  Gogol  starts  wdth  the 
whole;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  is  less  profound  than 
I  am.” 

But  for  Turgenev  art  was  so  intimately  interwoven  with  life 
that  any  verbal  explanation  of  his  method  appeared  to  him  mean¬ 
ingless.  One  day  Flaubert  was  explaining  to  Zola  why  Prosper 
Merimee’s  style  seemed  to  him  to  be  bad.  Turgenev,  who  was 
present,  simply  failed  to  grasp  any  meaning  in  such  a  discussion. 
"I  go  to  Oka,”  he  exclaimed,  “I  find  his  house — that  is  to  say, 
not  a  house,  a  hut.  I  see  a  man  in  a  blue  jacket,  patched,  torn, 
with  his  back  turned  to  me,  digging  cabbages.  I  go  up  to  him 
and  say,  ‘  Are  you  such  an  one?  ’  He  turns,  and  I  swear  to  you 
that  in  all  my  life  I  never  saw  such  piercing  eyes.  Besides  them 
a  face  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  fist,  a  goat’s  beard,  not  a  tooth. 
He  was  a  very  old  man.”  Turgenev,  in  The  Annals  of  a  Sports- 
man,  entered  isba  after  isba  and  saw  with  unjaded  eyes  as  though 
no  one,  not  even  Gogol  himself,  had  ever  seen  before. 

Superficially,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  draw  from  the  eye  to  the 
«ye,  as  Tolstoy  drew  so  often  against  his  inner  intention.  But, 
in  reality,  Turgenev  sounded  depths  almost  as  mysterious  in  their 
fashion  as  those  to  which  Dostoieffsky  penetrated  at  will.  His  is 
the  peculiar  power  of  evoking,  until  one  can  taste  almost  physio 
ally  its  faint  and  exquisite  savour,  a  memory,  a  regret,  a  moment 
of  happiness,  fugitive  as  some  troubling  perfume  that  one  catches 
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for  a  moment  in  a  crowd.  The  heroines  of  Tolstoy  stand  before 
us,  rounded  in  all  their  contours  and  with  their  explanations  of 
life  stamped,  as  it  were,  upon  their  physical  appearance.  Tur¬ 
genev’s  women  rustle  mysteriously  in  the  twilight,  scarcely 
whispering  to  us  in  passing,  but  haunting  us,  each  in  her  manner, 
as  memory  haunts.  And  though  Tolstoy  explains  everything,  in¬ 
cluding  even  himself,  it  is  perhaps  the  reserved  Turgenev  who 
suggests  more.  He  is  supreme  in  regarding  artistically  those 
hidden  layers  of  life  at  which  Dostoieflfsky  tore  as  with  a  vivi- 
sector’s  knife.  There  are  no  open  secrets  for  Tolstoy,  who 
explains  what  is  underneath  in  the  interests  of  truth.  But  with 
Turgenev,  one  has  to  watch  more  closely.  With  him,  one  notices 
the  lowering  of  an  eyelash ;  a  chance  word  during  an  unexpected 
lull  in  general  conversation  is  overheard,  a  girl’s  low  laugh  stabs 
through  the  shadows  at  some  amorous  eavesdropper,  a  common¬ 
place  question  is  parried  by  commonplace  words,  but  a  whole 
world  of  subterranean  cross-currents  has  been  revealed  for  the 
instant  only  to  be  concealed  immediately  again. 

As  a  boy  he  had  realised  the  penetrating  charm  of  la  femme 
russe,  and  years  afterwards,  at  “the  dinners  of  the  hissed  authors” 
in  Paris,  he  would  speak  in  his  high  monotone  and  with  the  Slav 
sing-song  in  his  French,  of  a  couleur  toute  'particulikre  in  love. 
In  each  one  of  his  novels  the  great  artist  evokes  the  charm  of 
that  couleuT  particuli^re ,  and  even  as  a  boy,  as  he  proves  in  First 
Love,  he  was  able  to  register,  like  some  human  seismometer  of 
emotion,  the  faintest  tremblings  of  distant  passion. 

In  his  home  at  Spasskoe  there  was  a  garden,  in  which  the  young 
Turgenev  was  to  absorb  all  the  secrets  of  summer,  the  drowsy 
humming  secrets  of  long  breathless  days.  In  more  than  one  sense 
it  was  a  veritable  Eden,  for  it  was  here  that  he  learnt  through 
love  the  bitter  knowledge  of  life.  Here,  too,  he  was  to  lose  his 
confidence  in  a  protecting  Providence.  “It  is  here  in  this  same 
garden,”  he  wrote  from  Spasskoe  in  1868,  “that  I  witnessed, 
when  quite  a  child,  the  contest  of  an  adder  and  a  toad,  which 
made  me  for  the  first  time  doubtful  of  a  good  Providence.”  It 
was  a  garden  of  veritable  secrets,  and  in  First  Love  the  boy  who 
loves  Zinafaida  discovers  that  a  serpent  has  entered  his  Eden. 
Someone  is  waiting  for  Zinafaida  in  the  pervaded  darkness.  Pas¬ 
sion,  dry  and  baneful,  has  stolen  into  this  garden  of  wonder.  The 
boy’s  fresh  love  ])asses  into  morose  hatred,  and  he  will  kill  the 
man  who  has  soiled  his  dream.  Hour  by  hour  through  the  night 
he  watches,  knife  in  hand,  until  he  sees  that  it  is  his  own  father, 
who  is  approaching  the  fountain  in  that  garden  of  long  regret.  The 
novel  is  one  of  actual  autobiography.  Asked  which  of  his  books 
he  loved  best,  Turgenev  replied  :  "First  Love.  It  is  a  true  story, 
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which  happened  just  as  I  have  related  it,  and  whose  principal 
hero  even  is  my  father.” 

Spring  Torrents  is  equally  close  to  the  autobiography  of  the 
novelist.  One  day  Pavlovsky  expressed  his  appreciation  of  this 
novel,  and  Turgenev  was  delighted.  “The  whole  of  that  story,” 
he  said,  “is  true.  I  have  lived  it  and  felt  it  personally.  It  is 
my  own  history.”  Sanin  is  Turgenev  at  twenty-one,  “living  like 
a  plant  ”  and  not  conscious  that  it  is  possible  to  live  otherwise. 
Glancing  back  on  him  with  the  tender  irony  of  memory,  Turgenev 
maintains  that  softness  was  the  keynote  of  his  nature.  But  on 
occasion  Sanin  could  be  spirited  enough,  as  the  drunken  German 
officer  who  had  taken  the  beautiful  Italian  girl’s  rose  very  quickly 
discovered.  But  it  is  neither  the  duel  scene,  with  the  doctor 
yawning  on  the  grass  while  the  seconds  arrange  the  preliminaries, 
nor  any  other  incident  that  can  explain  the  charm  of  this  story 
of  the  good  love  poisoned  by  the  bad.  Turgenev  has  infused  into 
it  that  indefinable  something  of  intimate  personal  loss  that  makes 
this  record  of  memory  a  veritable  pot-pourri  of  regret. 

Happiness  just  missed,  happiness  that  one  has  stumbled  past 
in  the  darkness,  happiness  recalled  for  an  exquisite  moment  won 
back  against  the  tide  of  the  corroding  years — this  is  what  Tur¬ 
genev  communicates  as  though  he  w^ere  whispering  to  each 
individual  reader  his  own  most  preciously-guarded  secret.  He 
gives,  too,  the  secrets  of  old  empty  houses  with  creaking  doors, 
sun-dried,  and  yet  pervaded  by  inner  shadows.  All  is  desolate, 
when  suddenly,  from  an  abruptly  opened  hall  door,  young 
clear  laughter  rings  carelessly,  almost  scornfully,  through  the 
hiding-places  of  old  faded  fantasies.  Euthlessly  the  new  genera¬ 
tion  lays  the  ghosts  of  the  old  passions,  only  in  its  turn  to  become 
dim  and  unremembered  like  the  portraits  on  those  discoloured 
walls.  But  there  is  something  that  one  can  never  kill  in  the  bitter¬ 
sweet  of  remembered  passion,  and  Turgenev  has  communicated 
that  something  as  no  Latin  amorist,  either  by  the  Tiber  in 
antiquity  or  by  the  Seine  in  modern  days,  has  ever  even  dreamed 
of  it.  Turgenev  gave  to  his  records  of  youth  the  love  that  he 
has  confessed  to  have  experienced  in  youth  alone  ;  “But  that 
very  happy  time  has  passed !  Now  I  understand  that  love  no 
more  ...  I  have  no  longer  that  ardour  of  youth ;  it  was  made 
up  of  that  love  which  contented  itself  with  a  glance,  with  a  flower 
that  fell  from  her  hair.  It  was  enougli  for  me  to  pick  up  that 
flower,  and  I  was  happy  and  I  asked  for  nothing  more.” 

Again  and  again  such  evocations  appear  in  The  AnnaJs  of  a 
Sportsman,  which,  to  those  who  read  closely,  is  as  near  the  life- 
story  of  Turgenev  as  even  First  Love  or  Spring  Torrents.  One 
after  the  other  they  pass  before  us,  these  hurt  people,  from  the 
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landowner’s  wife  who  had  died  simply  from  “living  too  long  io 
the  country  ”  to  the  gipsy  girl  who  tells  her  lover  that  “  weariness 
the  divider  ’’  has  come  upon  her  and  she  must  leave  him.  But 
most  poignant  of  them  all  perhaps  is  the  case  of  the  dying  Lukerya, 
w'ho  had  once  been  a  servant  in  the  sportsman’s  old  home.  He 
remembers  her  as  a  “tall,  plump,  pink  and  white,  singing, 
laughing,  dancing  creature,’’  but  through  illness  and  suffering  her 
face  has  become  “strained  and  dreadful.’’  The  poor  girl  wants 
nothing  for  herself,  but  pleads  with  the  son  of  her  old  mistress 
for  the  peasants,  asking  him  if  his  mother  “could  take  the  least 
bit  off  their  rent.’’  This  is  one  of  the  very  few'  direct  appeals 
in  the  work  of  which  Turgenev  has  said  the  final  w'ord  ;  “  My  one 
desire  for  my  tomb  is  that  they  shall  engrave  upon  it  what  my 
book  has  accomplished  for  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.’’ 

Equally  impassive  and  objective  is  the  method  in  Mumu,  the 
story  of  a  dumb  giant,  who,  after  having  been  tricked  out  of  the 
girl  he  loved,  was  robbed  by  his  owner  of  his  one  poor  possession 
— a  little  dog.  In  the  story  the  serf  never  forgave  his  mistress 
for  her  final  act  of  tyranny ;  but  in  real  life,  according  to  Madame 
Turgenev’s  adopted  daughter,  the  giant  w'as  faithful  to  the  end. 
On  one  occasion,  it  seems,  someone  who  had  offended  Madame 
Turgenev  offered  a  blue  cretonne  blouse  to  the  deaf  mute,  who 
refused  it  with  emphatic  gestures.  IMadame  Turgenev  was 
delighted  and  ordered  the  giant  to  present  himself  before  her.  A 
dozen  serf  girls  were  told  to  attend  to  his  toilette  as  though  he 
were  a  Slav  Odysseus  and  they  the  maidens  of  Nausicaa.  In  the 
meantime  Madame  Turgenev  asked  her  adopted  daughter  for  a 
piece  of  blue  ribbon,  and  ordered  her  intendaut  to  bring  her  ten 
roubles.  She  greeted  the  giant  with  one  gift  in  each  hand,  and 
as  he  left  her  presence  he  struck  his  breast  fiercely  to  express 
the  depth  of  his  fidelity  and  gratitude  to  the  woman  who  had 
grudged  him  his  Mumu. 

That  W'as,  indeed,  the  old  Russia,  and  when,  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  the  novelist  revisited  his  native  land,  old  scenes  that 
might  have  been  taken  from  the  pages  of  memory  repeated  them¬ 
selves,  so  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  The  Annals  of  a  Sports¬ 
man,  w'ritten  some  thirty  years  before,  had  veritably  banished 
the  old  Russia  for  ever.  Turgenev  would  give  fetes  during  which 
the  peasants  would  swarm  into  their  master’s  garden.  Drunken¬ 
ness  was  only  too  common  on  such  occasions,  and  while  the 
peasant  women  sang  their  sombre  songs  in  front  of  the  terrace, 
their  husbands  and  brothers  would  pre-occupy  themselves  solely 
with  vodka.  Towards  eleven  they  would  meander  back  to  the 
village,  and,  alone  on  the  terrace  with  his  house-party,  Turgenev 
would  discuss,  much  in  the  manner  of  Rudin  or  Lavretsky,  the 
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old  problems  that  were  still  new — the  progress  of  the  Eussian 
people  and  their  real,  as  distinct  from  their  legal,  emancipation. 

Undoubtedly  the  earlier  stories  gave  Eussians  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  national  life  that  they  loved  best.  He  was  particularly 
acceptable  to  them  in  Rudin  and  Liza,  in  each  of  which  novels 
he  revealed  in  all  its  freshness  and  spontaneity  something  deep 
and  fundamental  in  the  national  character.  In  Kudin  himself, 
however  closely  he  may  resemble  Bakounine,  whom  the  novelist 
knew  well  in  his  student  days  in  Berlin,  there  is  at  least  some¬ 
thing  of  Turgenev.  Sanin  has  passed  from  living  like  a  plant  to 
enthusiasm  for  Goethe  and  Schiller,  but  there  is  much  of  the 
old  incapacity  to  cope  with  life.  The  shabby  middle-aged  man, 
half  student  and  half  Bohemian,  has  played  on  the  emotions  of 
an  exquisite  young  girl  as  upon  some  delicate  and  sensitive 
instrument  that  he  is  too  pre-occupied  to  comprehend.  He  who 
has  nothing  to  give  has  won  everything,  her  heart,  her  life,  her 
youth.  She  is  willing  to  follow  him  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  if 
he  will  only  lead  the  way.  But  her  mother  has  discovered  the 
idyll,  and  has  no  sympathy  with  this,  to  her,  grotesque  self- 
immolation.  The  girl  turns  to  the  man  of  her  heart ;  it  is  for 
him  to  decide.  “What  must  we  do?”  he  repeats.  “Of  course, 
submit.”  They  do  submit,  and  the  baffled  broken  figure,  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  for  the  dream  and  so  powerless  to  translate  it  into 
action,  wanders  on  alone,  to  die  at  last  on  the  barricades  of  Paris 
for  a  cause  in  which  he  had  neither  belief  nor  even  interest. 

In  Liza  we  have,  as  it  were,  the  elder  sister  of  Endin’ s  lost 
Natalia,  a  Eussian  girl,  who  is  national,  without  knowing  that 
one  can  be  anything  else  :  “  The  Eussian  turn  of  mind  gladdened 
her.”  And,  like  Natalia,  she  will  follow  willingly  and  silently  to 
the  death  the  man  who  can  lead  in  action  as  opposed  to  w’ords, 
the  man  who  is  sure  of  his  own  mind  and  his  own  heart.  Lavret- 
slcy  at  least  knows  his  own  mind,  and  best  of  all  his  own  heart, 
blithe  is  not  free.  And  in  that  last  despairing  glance  between  him 
and  Liza  we  have  a  love  scene  of  life  in  which  no  word  is  s|X)ken, 
in  which,  indeed,  no  words  are  possible.  The  great  novelist  was 
to  pass  on  to  more  complex  studies  of  Eussian  character,  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  it  was  that  Russians  at  least  loved 
the  earlier  novels  best.  Turgenev  was  himself  pervaded  always 
by  something  of  their  charm,  which  survived  sometimes  faintly, 
sometimes  poignantly,  even  in  the  after  atmosphere  of  disillusion. 
No  evocations  of  his  are  more  sensitively  responsive  than  those 
of  the.se  two  novels,  with  the  second  of  w'hich  his  youth  may  be 
said  to  have  finally  closed.  In  his  heart  there  survived  to  the 
very  last  two  Eussian  figures,  each  sombre,  one  weighed  down 
by  an  inner  coldness  of  his  own  and, the  other  by  the  external 
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irony  of  life.  These  figures  are  Rudin  and  Liza,  and  it  is  by 
no  accident  that  it  is  the  woman  who  expresses  that  tranquil 
confidence  in  the  kindness  of  poor  humanity  in  which  Turgenev 
persisted  to  the  end.  For  this  Russian  psychologist  never  yielded 
to  the  fatigue  of  those  who  see  too  closely  and  too  clearly.  He 
remembered  always  that  in  a  woman’s  love  there  is  something 
wonderful  and  strange,  and  he,  who  analysed  so  mercilessly  the 
tormented  rhetoric  on  Rudin’s  lips,  bowed  humbly  before  the 
candour  of  Liza’s  eyes. 

In  the  same  year  that  Liza  was  published  there  appeared  the 
first  of  those  more  consciously  national  novels  which  one  after 
the  other  were  to  be  met  by  the  scornful  ridicule  of  contemporary 
Russian  critics.  Of  On  the  Eve  it  has  been  observed  truly  enough 
that  when  Turgenev  at  last  created  a  hero  who  was  capable  of 
action  he  was  careful  to  make  him  a  foreigner.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Insarov,  the  Bulgarian,  is  by  no  means  divorced  from  the 
old  doubtful  hesitancy  that  pursues  every  Turgenevian  hero,  even 
on  the  verge  of  action.  In  this  book,  as  in  so  many  others,  it 
is  the  Russian  girl  who  decides  the  future  for  herself  and  the 
man  she  loves.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Insarov  tells  Elena  that 
the  Russians  have  hearts  of  pure  gold  and  that  for  him,  as  for 
Turgenev,  they  were  “the  strangest,  the  most  astonishing  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.”  Elena  is  a  deeper  reading  of  la  femme 
russe  than  either  Natalia  or  Liza  as  she  follows  this  dying  man 
to  the  front,  grateful  for  being  allowed  to  accept  a  bayonet  for 
her  marriage  portion.  But  it  is  only  “On  the  Eve,”  after  all,  and 
they  wait  in  Venice  until,  from  the  Slavonic  side  of  the  Adriatic, 
the  arrival  of  a  certain  Renditch  shall  sound  the  signal  at  last. 
In  the  meantime  they  listen  together  to  La  Traviata,  in  which 
an  unattractive-looking  girl  with  a  feeble  voice  is  taking  the  part 
of  Violetta.  Suddenly  she  “finds  herself,”  and  Elena  knows, 
as  she  listens  to  that  haunting  “  Morir  si  giovane,”  that  the  actress 
is  pleading  for  herself,  for  the  stricken  Insarov,  for  all  the  youth 
of  the  world  who  are  wounded  before  their  time.  It  seems  to 
her  terrible  that  the  cold  omen  of  death  should  be  spoken  in  the 
very  moment  of  hope.  But  the  omen  is  true,  and  when  Renditch 
arrives  in  Venice  it  is  only  to  find  Elena’s  Bulgarian  husband 
dead. 

For  Elena  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  now,  but  she  will  bury 
her  hero  in  Slavonic  soil,  and  she  leaves  for  Zara  with  his  corpse. 
From  that  moment  she  is  lost  to  us.  But  somewhere  in  that 
atmosphere,  so  impregnated  with  the  Latin  and  the  Slavonic 
genius,  Elena  must  have  continued,  while  life  was  in  her,  the 
splendid  traditions  of  her  race.  And  if  “Morir  si  giovane”  had 
become  the  motto  of  On  the  Eve,  it  was  still  left  to  this  Russian 
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I  girl  to  cherish  an  ideal  instead  of  inspiring  an  army,  and  to 
defend  the  memory  of  a  dead  lover  instead  of  the  cause  of  an 
oppressed  nation.  And  while  she  lived,  whether  on  that  Dal¬ 
matian  coast-line,  or  in  the  Herzegovina,  her  influence  must 
have  stolen  all  unknowingly  into  anonymous  dusty  lives.  She 
was,  indeed,  the  Russian  woman  incarnate  of  whom  Turgenev  said, 
at  one  of  the  Magny  dinners  :  “  Aucune  autre  ne  pent  aimer  d’un 
amour  aussi  absolu,  aussi  desinteress^.  Elle  aime  le  peuple,  et 
elle  va  dans  ses  rangs  sans  phrases ;  elle  va  et  elle  le  sert ;  elle 
s’enfouit  dans  un  village  ;  elle  oublie  sa  propre  personne,  se  refuse 
toute  affection  personnelle,  et  meme  la  maternity.” 

Nearly  twenty  years  after  the  publication  of  On  the  Eve  Tur¬ 
genev  gave  a  yet  more  sombre  comment  on  Russia’s  unprepared¬ 
ness  for  liberty.  Virgin  Soil  is  a  Turgenevian  tragedy  of  a 
Russian  Hamlet  who  shoots  himself  because  he  cannot  face 
realities.  Here,  as  usual,  it  is  the  girl  and  not  the  man  who  is 
efficient  in  confronting  life  as  it  is,  and  involuntarily  she  chooses 
as  her  leader,  not  the  stricken  will-less  poet,  but  a  veritably  new 
type  of  Russian,  who  had  absorbed  the  practical  qualities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Solomin,  the  factory  manager,  however,  was 
not  the  first  new  type  to  be  evolved  by  the  author  of  Smoke. 

In  1864  Turgenev  settled  down  in  Baden-Baden,  near  the 
Viardots,  to  continue  his  series  of  studies  of  the  national  character, 
which  won  for  him  a  place  at  the  dinner-table  of  the  hissed 
authors.  In  the  first  of  these,  published  in  1861,  he  exasperated 
two  generations  of  his  compatriots.  Only  his  old  enemy, 
Dostoieffsky,  seemed  to  him  to  comprehend  Fathers  and  Sons, 
and  he  replied  to  it  by  Demons,  a  novel  in  which  Turgenev  is 
viciously  caricatured.  Turgenev’s  creations  in  this  book  are 
without  the  demonic  energy  of  Dostoieffsky’s  possessed  ones,  but 
Bazaroff  has  undoubtedly  the  permanent  stamp  of  living  indi¬ 
viduality.  •  Asked  whether  he  had  photographed  him  from  con¬ 
temporary  life,  the  novelist  replied  :  “No,  that  is  not  true.  That 
particular  type  had  already  absorbed  me  for  a  long  time  when, 
in  1860,  while  travelling  in  Germany,  I  met  in  a  railway  carriage 
a  young  Russian  doctor.  He  was  consumptive,  tall,  with  black 
hair  and  a  bronzed  complexion.  I  made  him  talk,  and  was 
astonished  at  his  keen  and  original  opinions.  Tw'o  hours  after¬ 
wards  we  separated,  and  my  novel  was  done.” 

So  absorbed  was  Turgenev  by  the  conception  of  this  world- 
famed  Nihilist  type  that,  while  he  was  writing  Fathers  and  Sons, 
he  kept  a  journal  of  Bazaroff  :  “If  I  read  a  new  book,  if  I  met 
an  interesting  man ,  or  even  if  an  event  of  importance,  political  or 
social,  took  place,  I  would  enter  it  always  in  this  journal  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Bazaroff.  The  result  was  a  very  voluminous 
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and  curious  manuscript.  I  lost  it,  unfortunately.  Someone  or 
other  borrowed  it  from  me  to  read,  and  did  not  return  it  to  me.” 
The  result  of  this  intense  scrutiny  into  the  soul  of  a  man  was 
one  of  Turgenev’s  strongest  novels,  but  the  charm  of  the  Kussian 
woman  was  absent,  and  without  that  Turgenev’s  magic  was  not 
itself.  Of  Madame  Odintzoff,  who  lured  Bazaroff  for  a  little 
while,  only  to  drive  him  away,  Turgenev  has  given  in  one  of  his 
letters  the  last  analysis  :  “  Madame  Odintzoff  is  also  as  little  in 
love  with  BazarolT  as  with  Arcady.  How  is  it  that  you  do  not 
see  it?  She  is  yet  another  type  of  our  lazy  epicurean  ladies,  of 
the  women  of  the  noblesse.  The  Comtesse  de  Sallis  has  under¬ 
stood  her  very  well.  Odintzoff  wished  at  first  to  caress  a  wolf 
(Bazaroff)  so  that  he  might  not  bite  her,  then  to  caress  the  curly 
head  of  a  youth  and  to  remain  always  stretched  out  on  her  sofa.” 

Turgenev  admitted  that  it  was  precisely  the  spell  of  the  mon- 
daine  that  appealed  most  powerfully  to  himself,  but  undoubtedly 
he  is  at  his  best  when  portraying  the  young  Itussian  girl.  And 
it  was  because  she  w^as  not  the  heroine  of  Smoke  that  Bnssian 
critics  maintained  that  he  who  had  so  often  failed  to  give  them 
what  they  wanted  had  in  this  instance  failed  to  give  them  what 
they  expected.  Smoke  was  published  ten  years  before  Virgin 
Soil,  but,  none  the  less,  it  may  be  accepted  in  an  inner  sense  as 
the  final  word  of  experience  from  this  sombre  observer  for  whom 
Nature  remained  to  the  very  end  la  grande  indiff ('rente.  Unlike 
Fathers  and  Sons,  On  the  Eve,  and  Virgin  Soil,  there  is  in  it 
little  of  political  importance  beyond  what  attaches  to  caricature. 
Unlike  Rudin,  its  hero  is  wholly  detached  from  the  glamour  of 
generalities;  unlike  Lavretsky,  he  wanders  from  the  central  belief 
in  the  unostentatious  immediate  duty  which  lies  close  at  hand  for 
every  one  of  us.  Its  hero  is  not  the  detached  observer  of  The 
Annats  of  a  Sportsman;  still  less  is  he  in  harmony  with  the 
central  figure  of  The  Diary  of  a  Superfluous  Man.  But  in  the 
very  deepest  sense  this  novel  is  Turgenev’s  last  comment  of  emo¬ 
tional  experience.  At  once  personal  and  objective  it  shows  better 
perhaps  than  any  other  of  the  novels  his  curious  blending  of  intro¬ 
spection  with  the  most  remorseless  scrutiny  of  the  Russian 
character.  Not  for  nothing  bad  he  been  observing  in  Baden  the 
advance  guard  of  those  emancipated  exiles  whose  rage  of  rhetoric 
was  to  galvanise  Old  Europe  through  the  sluggish  arteries  of 
Holy  Russia. 

In  most  of  the  novels  we  are  plunged  almost  immediately  into 
the  curiously  seductive  but  enervating  atmosphere  of  Russia. 
Perhaps  a  traveller  has  returned  unexpectedly  after  a  long 
absence  in  Europe,  and  eaiiily,  imperceptibly  almost,  the  ideas 
of  the  New  Russia,  always  of  the  future,  come  into  lazy  contact 
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^fith  those  of  the  Old.  But  in  Smoke  the  point  d'appui  is  that 
Russian  tree  at  Baden-Baden  around  which  the  gossip  of  liberty 
makes  room  for  itself  between  the  gossip  of  the  tables  and  that 
of  chiffons.  Litvinov  is  on  his  way  back  to  Eussia,  where  he  is 
to  marry  Tatyiana,  his  cousin,  whom  he  has  known  from  child¬ 
hood.  She  and  her  aunt  are  to  meet  him  in  Baden-Baden,  and 
then  all  three  will  return  to  Eussia  and  live  peacefully  and 
happily,  as  it  seems.  Litvinov’s  position,  indeed,  is  almost  the 
same  as  Sanin’s  at  Frankfort,  years  and  years  before,  but  that 
is  only  on  the  surface.  Sanin  had  been  like  an  open  page  upon 
which  nothing  had  been  written,  but  on  Litvinov  there  had  been 
already  stamped  the  impress  of  a  complex  and  dangerous 
personality. 

He  had  known  and  loved  Irina  when  she  was  a  young  girl. 
She  had  failed  him  then,  and  now,  years  afterwards,  he  goes  back 
to  his  hotel  to  be  greeted  with  the  familiar  perfume  of  heliotrope, 
the  same  flower  that  he  had  given  her  at  the  very  moment  when 
she  was  passing  out  of  his  life.  The  perfume  haunts  him, 
dragging  him  back  with  physical  insistence  to  the  first  fresh  love 
of  youth.  The  next  day  he  meets  Irina  again.  She  is  the  wife 
of  a  rich  General  now,  but  she  has  room  in  her  heart  for  the  man 
whose  gift  of  heliotrope  she  has  returned  with  so  subtle  an  evoca¬ 
tion  of  mutual  memories.  Of  course,  he  forgets  the  ties  of 
honour,  the  path  of  duty,  and  everything  else  that  had  spelt 
out  the  meaning  of  manhood  to  him.  He  loves  her, and  her  only, 
and  together  they  must  burn  their  boats  and  fulfil  their  destinies. 
But  Irina,  who  had  hedged  in  the  lottery  of  love,  does  not  fail 
to  hedge  in  the  lottery  of  passion.  Certainly,  they  must  love 
one  another,  hut  wisely,  discreetly,  without  shame,  and,  above 
all,  without  sacrifice.  Litvinov,  however,  will  have  none  of  this; 
and  he  tells  her  abruptly  that  the  comedy  between  them  is  over 
and  that  he  is  going  away. 

The  next  morning,  wearing  her  maid’s  shawl,  and  with  her 
hair  dishevelled,  Irina  watches  him  at  the  station  as  he  takes 
his  seat  in  the  railway  caniage.  Her  eyes  plead  to  him  to  stay, 
promising  him  anything  and  everything,  if  only  he  will  stay. 
Without  a  word  Litvinov  points  to  the  seat  beside  him,  and  the 
woman  knows  well  the  meaning  of  the  challenge.  For  an  instant 
she  hesitates,  and  then  the  train  whistle  sounds,  and  the  man 
who  loves  her,  to  his  own  dishonour,  the  dishonour  that  means 
80  little  to  her,  is  borne  aw'ay  alone.  In  that  railway  journey 
there  is  symbolised  the  whole  life  and  work  of  Ivan  Turgenev. 

The  train  dashes  past  Eastadt  and  Carlsruhe ;  Bruhsal  is  left 
far  behind,  but  still  he  dreams  of  the  smoke  in  which  every 
aspiration  of  his  life  has  ended.  It  is  not  until  Heidelberg  is 
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reached  that  his  morose  reverie  is  broken  by  actualities.  These 
actualities  are  none  other  than  the  old  Baden  politicians  who 
have  migrated  to  Heidelberg  and  are  now  shouting  from  the 
station  platform  insults  at  this  sceptic'  who  has  refused  to  believe 
in  the  hopes  of  the  Russia  to  be.  Litvinov  answers  nothing. 
For  him  this,  too,  is  part  of  the  universal  smoke  of  life.  Let 
them  rage  and  fret  for  a  little ;  they  in  their  turn  will  be  swept 
like  so  many  smoke  eddies  into  nothingness.  And  as  hciis 
whirled  away  from  them  there  is  but  one  word  in  the  brain  and 
heart  of  Litvinov — smoke.  But  though  every  hope  seemed  to 
be  strangled  within  him,  there  remained  for  Litvinov  that  mer¬ 
ciful  renewal  which  man  is  permitted  by  nature  to  share  with 
her  other  manifestations  of  life.  Healing  comes  to  him  with 
the  certainty  of  spring,  and  his  heart  renews  itself  slowly  as  the 
seasons  themselves  are  renewed.  Gradually  the  old  poison  falls 
away  from  him  and  he  is  able  at  last  to  return  sane  and  healed 
to  the  faithful  compassion  of  the  young  girl  to  whom  he  had 
been  on  his  side  so  faithless.  She,  at  least,  in  this  world  of 
smoke  is  stainless  and  real.  I 

It  is  by  no  accident  that  in  one  novel  after  another  it  is  the  | 
purifying  love  of  a  young  girl  that  redeems  and  alleviates  and 
sustains.  The  novelist  himself  in  the  last  days  of  disillusion 
was  to  exclaim  :  “One  has  no  more  right  to  life,  no  more  desire 
to  live.  .  .  .  You  speak  of  rays  of  glory  and  of  enchanting  sounds. 
...  Oh,  my  friend,  we  are  the  vibrations  of  a  vase,  broken  long 
ago.”  And  when  he  detected  absolutely  the  beginning  of  the  i 
end,  Turgenev  uttered  these  words,  which  may  be  said  to 
illumine  his  work  as  well  as  his  life  :  “I  believe  that  I  can  find 
the  explanation  of  that  in  the  fact  of  my  inability,  now  absolute,  f 
to  love.”  ! 

In  Russia,  in  Baden,  in  Paris,  they  come  to  him,  these  heroines, 
who  are  like  no  others  in  modern  literature,  whispering  the  frozen 
secrets  of  the  steppes.  In  their  presence  the  cosmopolitan  analyst 
of  human  passion  loses  the  last  vestige  of  his  hesitating,  often 
morose,  irony,  filled  with  an  almost  shy  reverence  before  these  ‘ 
courageous  and  exquisite  beings  who  are  telling  the  world  through 
him  what  Russia  means.  In  no  one  of  his  books  has  a  heroine 
failed  her  lover  in  the  moment  of  danger.  In  no  one  of  his  books 
has  it  been  the  woman  who  has  hesitated  on  the  verge  of  action,  j 
Everything  that  Turgenev  denied  to  his  often  stricken  heroes  he  ' 
granted  in  full  measure  to  those  blonde  and  candid  daughters  of  , 
the  North,  for  whom  love  and  self-sacrifice  are  a  single  idea.  * 
But  of  English  sentimentality  in  the  ordinary  sense  Turgenev 
knew  nothing.  The  Russians  are  by  temperament  disdainful  of  . 
its  mild  concessions,  its  compromi.ses,  its  make-believe.  They  ! 
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reject  its  promises,  its  rewards,  and,  above  all,  its  theory  of  com¬ 
fort  as  the  goal  of  conduct.  With  the  Russian  novelists,  as  with 
their  only  equals  in  so  many  respects,  the  ancients,  love  is  almost 
always  associated  wdth  suffering.  Here,  again,  however,  the  three 
great  Russian  realists  of  the  nineteenth  century  differ  profoundly 
in  their  presentation  of  life.  To  Tolstoy  the  fugitive  blaze  of  a 
young  girl’s  love  was  always  merely  the  starting-point  of  the 
via  dolorosa  of  maternity.  To  Dostoieffsky  it  was  essentially  an 
abnormal  excitation  of  the  brain,  painful  whether  it  led  down¬ 
wards  to  the  depths  of  atavism  or  upwards  to  the  remotest 
spiritual  heights.  As  for  Turgenev,  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
respect,  he  remained  primarily  an  artist  and  clung  consistently 
to  his  delicately  merciful  analysis  of  that  couleur  toute  particu- 
liere  which  had  in  each  case  its  own  poignancy. 

It  was  for  Tolstoy  to  retell  the  love-story  of  Andromache.  It 
was  for  Dostoieffsky  to  reveal  again  the  soul  of  Phaedra.  But 
only  Turgenev  could  have  interpreted  the  noblest  unwritten  love- 
story  in  the  world — that  of  Antigone  and  Haemon. 

In  the  chaos  of  world  events  the  centenary  of  Turgenev’s  birth 
passed  almost  unnoticed  a  few  months  ago.  Perhaps,  when  the 
centenary  of  his  death  is  celebrated  in  less  troubled  days,  it  will 
be  realised  that  no  human  being  predicted  more  unerringly  the 
inner  failure  of  the  Russian  Revolution  than  did  the  author  of 
On  the  Eve  and  Virgin  Soil. 
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“If  I  had  no  duties  and  no  reference  to  futurity,  I  would  spend 
my  time  in  driving  briskly  in  a  post-chaise  with  a  pretty  woman.” 

No  one  could  have  said  that  unless  he  were  a  feminist,  by 
which  I  understand,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  man  who  is  really 
fond  of  women,  and,  like  all  men  who  are  fond  of  women,  John¬ 
son  was  content  with  them  as  they  are.  He  was  no  idealist  of 
the  sex,  and  would  have  subscribed  cheerfully  to  the  appeal  of 
the  distinguished  novelist  who  made  her  heroine  exclaim : 
“Love  me  for  my  faults  and  I  shall  never  disappoint  you.” 

The  monstrous  legend  of  ethereal  beings  who  flit  elusively 
superior  through  our  sordid  lives,  clamantly  superman  and  essen¬ 
tially  supernatural,  a  sort  of  compound  of  an  early  Victorian 
angel  and  one  of  Sir  J.  Barrie’s  fairies,  would  have  had  no  place 
in  his  philosophy. 

This  grotesque  fantasy  was,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say, 
invented  by  man — it  would  never  have  occurred  to  a  w'oman  to 
be  ashamed  of  her  sex — and  not  only  invented  by  men,  but  by 
men  who  disliked  women.  As  Voltaire  said  of  Providence,  if  he 
had  not  existed  it  w'ould  have  been  necessary  to  invent  him ;  so 
these  poor  creatures  to  whom  the  real  w'oman  means  nothing, 
met  a  similar  necessity  by  inventing  something  to  take  her  place 
and  evolved  this  highbrow  hybrid. 

The  learned  Doctor,  as  learned  in  human  nature  as  in  books, 
had  no  such  illusions.  He  knew  their  failings ;  their  perpetual 
envy  of  our  vices,  their  lack  of  integrity  in  matters  of  business; 
that  they  did  not  do  things  well,  but,  like  the  dancing  dogs,  the 
thing  was  that  they  did  them  at  all,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  No 
man  ever  understood  w'omen  better,  and  therefore  no  man  was 
ever  more  popular  with  women.  From  Kitty  Clive  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire  all  liked  him,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Mrs.  Boswell ;  and  what  woman  ever  really  cares 
for  her  husband’s  best  friend,  even  if  he  happens  to  be  a  man? 

Women  as  a  sex  are  material  and  unromantic,  and  naturally 
hate  being  idealised.  Nothing  is  more  tedious  than  to  be  put 
upon  an  unsuitable  pedestal.  A  halo  that  does  not  fit  is  almost 
as  bad  as  an  unbecoming  hat.  The  female  mind  likes  men  who 
like  women,  and  with  its  native  shrew’dness  it  sees  that  the  real 
though  unconscious  motive  of  the  idealist  is  hatred  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  just  as  unconscious  bad  manners  are  the  worst 
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manners  of  all,  so  the  unconscious  malignant  is  of  all  the  most 
dangerous. 

It  is  in  pursuit  of  ideals  that  wars  ravage  the  world,  and  every 
idealist  has  a  portable  rack  and  thumb-screw  in  his  dressing- 
bag.  As  Anatole  France  says  :  “Kobespierre  was  an  optimist 
who  believed  in  virtue.  If  you  want  to  make  men  perfect,  you 
end,  like  Kobespierre,  by  desiring  to  guillotine  them.  Marat 
believed  in  justice  and  demanded  200,000  heads.” 

Idealists  have  always  been  the  enemy,  social  and  national, 
from  Robespierre  to  the  German  Emperor. 

That  most  great  men  have  remarkable  mothers  is  a  popular 
theory,  and  Boswell  tells  us  Johnson’s  mother  was  a  woman  of 
distinguished  understanding.  An  understanding  manifest  more 
in  character  than  culture  it  would  seem. 

For  Johnson  says  of  her  :  “  My  father  and  mother  had  not 
much  happiness  from  each  other.  They  seldom  conversed,  for 
my  father  could  not  bear  to  talk  of  his  affairs,  and  my  mother, 
being  unacquainted  with  books,  cared  not  to  talk  of  anything 
else.  Had  my  mother  been  more  literate,  they  had  been  better 
companions.  She  might  sometimes  have  introduced  her  unwel¬ 
come  topic  with  more  success  if  she  could  have  diversified  her 
conversation.  Of  business  she  had  no  distinct  conception,  and 
therefore  her  discourse  was  composed  only  of  complaint,  fear, 
and  suspicion.”  At  any  rate,  she  had  enough  learning  to  teach 
him  to  spell. 

He  complains  :  “  She  was  ever  importunate  with  regard  to  her 
fears  of  spending  more  than  she  could  afford,  though  she  never 
arrived  at  knowing  how  much  that  was  ” ;  a  fault  common,  as 
the  Doctor  points  out,  to  most  women  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  economy.  She  was  certainly  of  a  careful  habit,  for  when, 
•as  a  child.  Dr.  Johnson  ate  so  much  of  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton 
at  his  Aunt  Ford’s  that  ‘‘she  used  to  talk  of  it,”  his  mother  was 
of  opinion  that  ‘‘it  would  hardly  ever  be  forgotten.”  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  her  mind  was  afterwards  enlarged.  To  this  end,  as  a 
child,  he  did  his  best,  for  coming  across  a  passage  in  one  of 
iEsop’s  Fables,  where  it  is  said  of  some  man  that  ‘‘when  he 
hated  another  he  made  him  rich” — this,  he  says,  I  repeated 
emphatically  in  my  mother’s  hearing,  who  could  never  conceive 
that  riches  could  bring  any  evil.  He  adds  :  ‘‘  She  remarked  it 
as  I  expected,”  whether  with  effect  or  not  we  can  only  surmise, 
but  we  know  this.  His  father  discouraged  his  wife  from  keep¬ 
ing  company  with  their  neighbours  on  the  ground  that  tea  was 
very  expensive,  and  that  Mrs.  Johnson  lived  to  say  that  if  her 
time  were  to  pass  again  she  would  not  comply  with  ‘‘such  un¬ 
social  injunctions.”  At  any  rate,  she  was  a  devoted  mother. 
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She  used  to  visit  the  child  every  day  when  out  at  nurse,  going 
different  ways  in  order  that  her  assiduity  naight  not  expose  her 
to  the  ridicule  which  maternal  care  in  those  days  would  appear 
in  general  to  have  excited ;  and  we  know  she  gave  her  son  coffee 
which  she  could  not  afford  because  he  happened  to  like  it.  In 
spite  of  her  financial  austerity,  she  must  have  been  a  popular 
woman,  if  it  is  true,  as  Mrs.  Piozzi  relates,  that  when  an  oppres¬ 
sive  neighbour  once  endeavoured  to  take  away  from  her  a  little 
field  she  possessed,  he  could  persuade  no  attorney  to  undertake 
the  case  against  a  woman  so  beloved  in  her  circle. 

On  the  whole  his  father  and  mother  seem  to  have  hit  it  off 
fairly  well ;  if  their  home  life  was  not  as  ideal  as  the  Burneys, 
of  whom  he  wrote  with  classical  dignity  :  “  Of  this  consanguineous 
unanimity  I  have  had  never  much  experience,  but  it  appears  to 
me  one  of  the  great  lenitives  of  life.” 

There  is  a  mysterious  phase  of  infantile  development  known 
as  “taking  notice,”  and  almost  Dr.  Johnson’s  first  recollection 
was  of  a  woman,  and  a  very  great  lady,  when  he  was  taken,  at 
the  age  of  two,  to  be  touched  by  Queen  Anne  for  the  King’s  Evil, 
whom  he  was  able  to  recall  in  a  confused  but  somehow  a  solemn 
recollection  of  a  lady  in  diamonds  and  a  long  black  hood. 

But  it  was  while  Johnson  was  at  Stourbridge  School,  where 
he  w^ent  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  that  he  had  his  first  romance. 
The  details  are  obscure.  The  young  lady,  from  internal  evidence, 
would  appear  to  have  had  the  agreeable  name  of  Belinda,  and  her 
birthday  inspired  the  following  lines  : — 

‘‘This  tributary  verse  receive  my  fair, 

Warm  with  an  ardent  lover’s  fondest  prayer — 

May  this  returning  day  for  ever  find 

Thy  form  more  lovely,  more  adorned  thy  mind. 

All  pains,  all  cares,  may  favouring  heaven  remove. 

All  but  tbe  sweet  solicitude  of  love.” 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  youth  was  a  wel¬ 
come  visitor  to  many  of  the  leading  families  of  Lichfield,  and 
it  was  in  the  agreeable  society  of  that  cathedral  city  that  his 
affections  became  maturely  engaged.  A  great  Lichfield  friend 
was  Gilbert  Warmsley,  who,  though  a  Whig  “with  all  the  viru¬ 
lence  and  malevolence  of  his  party,”  had  a  most  agreeable  sister- 
in-law,  Molly  Aston. 

The  Doctor  undoubtedly  had  a  very  tender  feeling  for  Molly 
Aston  and  with  good  cause  :  “  Molly  was  a  beauty  and  a  scholar 
and  a  wit,”  although  she  shared  the  deplorable  politics  of  her 
brother-in-law,  and  talked  “all  in  praise  of  liberty,”  which  pro¬ 
voked  the  Latin  epigram  which  Mrs.  Thrale  translated — and 
translated  very  well : — 
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“Persuasions  to  freedom  fall  oddly  from  you, 

If  freedom  we  seek,  fair  Maria,  adieu.’’ 

“She  was  the  loveliest  creature  I  ever  saw,”  he  declared,  and 
years  afterwards  confessed  that  the  happiest  period  of  his  past 
life  was  the  year  in  which  he  spent  a  whole  evening  with  Molly 
Aston. 

I  have  always  suspected  that  the  Stella  of  his  Odes  on  the 
Seasons  was  Molly  Aston.  The  poem  is  characteristic.  We  find 
his  common  sense  proof  even  against  the  tender  passion.  Con¬ 
trary  to  poetical  precedent,  there  is  no  love-making  in  an  English 
spring.  No  dalliance  for  reasonable  people  in  an  east  wind.  On 
the  contrary,  as  an  unhappy  victim  “whom  to  beds  of  pain 
arthritic  tyranny  consigns,”  he  implores  Wisdom  in  the  ab¬ 
stract  : — 

"  His  swelling  passions  to  compose 
And  quell  the  rebels  of  the  heart.” 

Let  US  do  the  lover  justice;  no  one  can  help  uric  acid,  but  he 
is  only  waiting  for  the  warm  weather. 

In  midsummer  a  far  different  note  is  struck  : — 

“  Come,  Stella,  queen  of  all  my  heart. 

Come,  born  to  fill  its  fast  desires.  .  .  . 

“  Let  me  when  nature  calls  to  rest 
And  blushing  skies  the  morn  foretell. 

Sink  on  the  down  of  Stella’s  breast, 

And  bid  tbe  waking  world  farewell.’’ 

Autumn  does  not  cool  his  ardour,  but  like  a  prudent  tactician 
he  brings  up  his  reserves  : — 

“The  grape  remains. 

My  Stella  with  new  charms  shall  glow 
And  every  bliss  in  wine  shall  meet.” 

So  in  winter  : — 

“  Let  love  his  wonted  wiles  employ 
And  o’er  the  season  wine  prevail.” 

And  above  all  we  are  implored  to  remember  : — 

“  That  Time  life’s  dreary  winter  brings  ” — 

and  the  moral  not  forgotten  : — 

“  Catch  then,  oh  catch  the  transient  hour 
Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies, 

Life  a  short  summer,  man  a  flower — 

He  dies,  alas  I  how  soon  he  dies.” 

Nothing  will  persuade  me  that  these  are  not  the  seasons  of 
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that  famous  year — “the  happiest  period  of  his  life,”  when  he 
spent  a  whole  evening  with  Molly  Aston. 

Mrs.  Thrale,  with  the  courage  of  her  sex,  asked  what  Mrs 
Johnson  thought  of  Molly  Aston.  “She  was  jealous,  to  be  sure," 
said  he,  “and  teased  me  sometimes  when  I  would  let  her,  and 
one  day,  as  a  fortune-telling  gypsy  passed  us  .  .  .  she  made  the 
wench  look  at  my  hand,  but  soon  repented  her  curiosity — for  so 
said  the  indiscreet  sybil — ‘  Your  heart  is  divided  between  a  Betty 
and  a  Molly.  Betty  loves  you  best,  but  you  take  most 
delight  in  Molly’s  company.  When  I  turned  about  to 
laugh  I  saw  my  wife  was  crying — pretty  charmer,  she  had  no 
reason.” 

And  at  any  rate  Molly  married  a  naval  officer,  but  I  fancy 
Mrs.  Johnson  must  have  been  more  nervous  of  Molly  than  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  to  whom  Johnson  turned  for  consolation,  although 
Miss  Aston’s  successor  had  “the  best  understanding”  the  Doctor 
had  ever  met  with  “in  any  human  being.” 

What  knowledge  of  the  sex  Johnson  shows  in  his  epitaph  upon 
her  !  How  well  one  knows  the  type  ! 

She  died,  and  her  husband  felt  at  once  afflicted  and  released. 
One  hardly  needs  to  be  told  :  “Her  beauty  had  more  in  it  of 
majesty  than  attraction,  more  of  the  dignity  of  virtue  than  the 
vivacity  of  wit.”  Not  that  Johnson  liked  foolish  w'omen  :  “Some 
cunning  men  choose  fools  for  their  wives  thinking  to  manage 
them,  but  they  always  fail.  .  .  .  Depend  upon  it,  no  woman 
is  the  worse  for  sense  and  knowledge. ”  Even  his  posting  com¬ 
panion  “should  be  one  who  could  understand  me  and  could  add 
something  to  the  conversation  ” ;  but  there  are  limits.  “  Sup- 
|X)sing  a  wife  to  be  of  a  studious  or  argumentative  turn ,  it  would 
be  very  troublesome.  For  instance,  if  a  w'oman  should  con¬ 
tinually  dwell  upon  the  Arian  heresy,”  and  |>orbaps  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
herbert  was  one  of  those  men  “wdio  in  general  is  better  ])leased 
when  he  has  a  good  dinner  on  his  table  than  when  his  wife 
talks  Greek !  ” 

Next  there  came  in  virginal  succession  Miss  Hill  Bootby,  who 
looked  after  the  children  at  Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  death.  Johnson 
says  she  somewhat  disqualified  herself  for  the  duties  of  this  life 
by  her  perpetual  aspirations  after  the  next.  But,  none  the  less, 
he  contended  with  Lord  Lyttelton  for  her  favour.  The  peer 
gained  the  temporal  advantage,  but  Johnson  criticised  his  poetry, 
so  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  drawn  battle ;  and  we  hear  that 
at  her  death  he  was  distracted  with  grief,  and  his  friends  about 
him  had  much  ado  to  calm  the  violence  of  his  emotion. 

Johnson  himself  told  Bosw'ell  that  his  first  love  was  a  Mrs. 
Careless,  a  clergyman’s  widow.  It  dropped  out  of  his  mind 
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imperceptibly,  “but  she  and  I  shall  always  have  a  kindness  for 
each  other.” 

Of  her  he  says  again  :  “If  I  had  married  her  it  might  have 
been  as  happy  for  her.” 

Like  the  man  who  disbelieved  in  ghosts  because  he  had  seen 
80  many,  his  affections  had  been  too  often  engaged  for  him  to 
accept  the  theory  of  affinities  in  love.  “One,  and  one  only,” 
was  no  part  of  his  lover’s  creed.  And  it  was  with  reference  to 
Mrs.  Careless  that  he  answered  Boswell’s  “Pray,  Sir,  do  you 
not  suppose  that  there  are  fifty  women  in  the  w'orld  wdth  any 
one  of  whom  a  man  may  be  as  happy  as  with  any  one  woman 
in  particular?  ”  “  Aye,  Sir,  fifty  thousand  !  ”  and  adds  a  belief  that 
marriage  would  in  general  be  as  happy  as  if  they  w'ere  all  made 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  upon  considered  judgment,  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  parties  concerned. 

In  spite  of  this  admirable  theory,  “his  own  was  a  love  match 
on  both  sides,”  but  though  Johnson  lost  his  heart  he  kept  his 
head.  It  appears  “Mrs.  Porter  w^as  a  romantic  woman  and  had 
got  into  her  head  that  a  woman  of  spirit  should  use  her  lover 
like  a  dog.”  So  w'hen  they  rode  from  the  church,  “at  first  she 
told  me  I  rqde  too  fast  and  she  could  not  keep  up  with  me,  and 
when  I  rode  a  little  slower  she  passed  me  and  complained  I 
lagged  behind.” 

This  w'as  the  critical  moment  in  Johnson’s  married  life.  How 
admirably  it  is  met.  “If  it  is  commonly  a  weak  man  who 
marries  for  love,”  he  was  not  one  of  them.  “I  was  not  to  be 
made  the  slave  of  caprice,  and  I  resolved  to  begin  as  I  meant 
to  end.  T  therefore  pushed  on  briskly  till  I  was  fairly  out  of 
her  sight  .  .  .  and  I  contrived  that  she  should  soon  come  up  wdth 
me.  When  she  did  I  observed  her  to  be  in  tears.”  The  victory 
was  won  and  his  married  happiness  placed  on  a  firm  basis.  He 
was  cruel  only  to  be  kind ;  he  remembered  in  his  moment  of  trial 
that  women  “give  great  offence  by  a  contemptuous  spirit  of  non- 
compliance  on  petty  occasions.  The  man  calls  his  wife  to  walk 
with  him  in  the  shade ;  she  feels  a  strange  desire  at  that  moment 
to  sit  in  the  sun.  He  offers  to  read  her  a  play  or  sing  her  a  song, 
and  she  calls  in  the  children  to  disturb  them  or  addresses  him 
to  seize  that  opportunity  of  settling  the  family  account.  Twenty 
such  tricks  will  the  faithfullest  wife  in  the  world  not  refuse  to 
play,  and  then  looks  astonished  when  the  fellow  fetches  in  a 
mistress.” 

As  far  as  one  can  ascertain  they  w’ere  very  happy  together. 
She  would  sweep  his  house,  which  annoyed  him,  and  he  did  not 
always  like  her  dinners ;  still ,  there  were  the  makings  of  a 
successfiil  husband  in  one  who  said  :  “No  money  is  better  spent 
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than  what  is  paid  out  for  domestic  satisfaction — a  man  is  pleased 
his  wife  is  drest  as  well  as  other  people  and  a  wife  is  pleased  she 
is  drest”;  hut,  as  he  points  out  with  admirable  sense:  “Love 
and  marriage  are  different  states.  Those  who  are  to  suffer  the 
evils  together  and  to  suffer  often  for  the  sake  of  one  another, 
soon  lose  that  tenderness  of  look  and  that  benevolence  of  mind 
which  arose  from  the  participation  of  unmingled  pleasure  and 
excessive  amusement.”  That  they  disputed  perpetually,  as  he 
told  Miss  Thrale,  I  think  is  merely  the  literary  emphasis.  One 
of  those  phrases  which  so  often  misled  the  faithful  about  literary 
households. 

He  always  impresses  on  those  contemplating  matrimony ; 
“Now  you  are  going  to  marry  do  not  expect  more  from  life  than 
life  will  afford.  You  may  often  find  yourself  out  of  humour  and 
you  may  often  think  your  wife  not  studious  enough  to  please  you, 
and  yet  you  may  have  reason  enough  to  consider  yourself  as  upon 
the  whole  very  happily  married.” 

Practical  always,  as  he  liked  women  for  what  they  are,  so  he 
tolerated  marriage  because  he  entered  into  it  with  his  eyes  open. 
He  had  no  illusions.  “It  is  so  far  from  being  natural  for  a  man 
and  woman  to  live  in  a  state  of  marriage,  that  we  find  all  the 
motives  which  they  have  for  remaining  in  that  connection  and 
the  restraints  which  civilised  society  imposes  to  prevent  separa¬ 
tion,  are  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  them  together.” 

Still,  his  view  is:  “Even  ill-assorted  marriages  were  prefer¬ 
able  to  cheerless  celibacy,”  for,  as  he  points  out  elsewhere: 
“  Marriage  has  many  pains,  but  celibacy  no  pleasures.”  And  as, 
touching  men,  “Marriage  is  the  best  state  for  man  in  general, 
and  every  man  is  a  worse  man  in  proportion  as  he  is  unfit  for 
the  married  state.”  On  the  duties  of  married  life  he  is  com- 
mendably  sound.  Excuses  for  infidelity  are  “miserable  stuff”; 
the  erring  wife  is  what  she  is,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  “To  the 
contract  of  marriage,  besides  the  man  and  the  wife,  there  is  a 
third  party.  Society,  and,  if  it  be  considered  as  a  vow,  God,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  dissolved  by  their  consent  alone.  Laws 
are  not  made  for  particular  cases,  but  for  men  in  general.” 

Apart  from  the  religious  aspect,  a  woman  who  breaks  her 
marriage  vows  is  much  more  criminal  than  a  man  who  does. 

His  admirable  common  sense  points  out :  “Confusion  of  pro¬ 
geny  is  the  essence  of  the  offence.  A  man,  to  be  sure,  is  criminal 
in  the  sight  of  God,  but  he  does  not  do  his  wife  a  material  injury 
if  he  does  not  insult  her.  If,  for  instance,  from  mere  wantonness 

of  appetite  he  steals  privately  to  her  chamber-maid.  Sir,  a  wife 
ought  not  greatly  to  resent  this.  I  would  not  receive  home  a 
daughter  who  had  run  away  from  her  husband  on  that  account. 
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On  the  question  of  beauty  he  is  conclusive  :  “  Sir,  it  is  a  very 
foolish  resolution  to  resolve  not  to  marry  a  pretty  woman. 
Beauty  is  of  itself  very  estimable.  No,  Sir,  I  would  prefer  a 
pretty  woman  unless  there  are  objections  to  her.  A  pretty 
woman  may  be  foolish,  a  pretty  woman  may  be  wicked,  a  pretty 
woman  may  not  like  me.  But  there  is  no  such  danger  in 
managing  a  pretty  woman  as  is  apprehended.  Sho  will  not  be 
persecuted  if  she  does  not  invite  persecution.  A  pretty  woman,  if 
she  has  a  mind  to  be  wicked,  can  find  a  readier  way  than  another,* 
and  that  is  all.” 

About  Mrs.  Johnson  there  is  a  great  conflict  of  evidence ; 
Macaulay  describes  her  as  a  “short,  fat,  coarse  woman,  painted 
half  an  inch  thick,  dressed  in  gaudy  colours,  and  fond  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  provincial  airs  and  graces.” 

Yet  Mrs.  Thrale — and  one  may  surely  trust  a  woman  to  be 
impartial  in  her  criticism  of  a  friend’s  wife-^says  a  picture  she 
saw  of  her  at  Lichfield  was  very  pretty  and  that  her  daughter  pro¬ 
nounced  it  very  like.  A  contemporary  describes  her  as  still  hand¬ 
some  at  the  time  of  her  second  marriage,  a  lady  of  great  sensi¬ 
bility  and  worth,  and  so  handsome  that  his  associates  in  letters 
and  wit  (with  doubtful  tact  one"  would  have  thought)  were  often 
very  pleasant  with  him  on  the  strange  disparity  which  in  this 
respect  subsisted  between  husband  and  wife. 

There  is  a  coloured  print  dated  1768  in  a  collection  of  the 
correspondence  of  Samuel  Eichardson,  edited  by  Anne  Letitia 
Barbauld,  of  the  Pantiles  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  which  Dr. 
Johnson  and  his  wife  appear.  The  lady  certainly  makes  a 
handsome  figure. 

Her  detractors  assert  that  this  is  another  Mrs.  Johnson,  the 
wife  of  a  local  doctor  of  the  period,  but  T  believe  the  balance 
of  testimony  is  against  them. 

She  must  have  been  what  is  known  as  a  good  sort,  because 
the  £800  she  brought  Johnson  as  a  fortune  he  lost  in  the  school. 
They  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  penury,  and  she  never  seems 
to  have  reproached  him  with  the  fact,  and  the  best  tribute  to  her 
memory  is  his  grief  at  her  loss.  We  all  remember  how  he  could 
only  work  after  her  death  in  one  room  in  the  house,  because  it 
was  the  only  one  she  had  never  used.  Those  who  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  a  love-match  should  remember,  of  his  four  qualifications 
for  a  wife,  the  first,  virtue,  was  hers  undoubtedly.  Money  she 
had,  the  last.  There  is  evidence  of  her  wit,  and,  if  the  above 
extracts  are  correct,  she  had  some  claims  to  the  third — beauty. 

On  her  tombstone  his  epitaph  includes  “formosa,”  and  although 
I  we  know  “in  lapidary  inscriptions  a  man  is  not  on  his  oath,”  I 
think  the  balance  of  evidence  is  on  the  decorative  side. 
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Her  view  of  Johnson  was  that  he  was  the  most  sensible  man 
she  ever  met.  Johnson’s  treatment  of  her  was  kindness  itself, 
so  kind  that  Hawkins  could  only  explain  it  by  the  theory  that, 
if  “not  dissembled,  it  was  a  lesson  he  learnt  by  rote,  and  that 
when  he  practised  it  he  knew  not  where  to  stop  till  he  became 
ridiculous.”  But  then  we  know  what  Hawkins  was.  In  a  con¬ 
troversy  with  an  old  friend  he  made  devastating  use  of  the 
accident  that  his  opponent  had  a  red-haired  parlour-maid,  and  a 
*  man  who  is  capable  of  that  is  capable  of  anything,  and  it  is  an 
admitted  fact  that  he  never  saw^  Mrs.  Johnson.  Hawkins  even 
insinuates  that  there  was  a  separation  between  them  at  the  time 
of  Johnson’s  association  with  Savage.  An  idea  which  prob¬ 
ably  arose  from  the  fact  that  owing  to  poverty  Johnson  was 
unable  temporarily  to  keep  house,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  was  har¬ 
boured  by  a  friend  in  lodgings  near  the  Tower. 

Boswell,  it  is  true,  suggests  that  Johnson’s  conduct,  after  he 
came  to  London  and  met  Savage,  was  not  as  celibate  as  it  had 
been  and  subsequently  was.  Boswell,  however,  seems  to  have 
attached  undue  importance  to  Johnson’s  expressions  of  remorse 
and  apprehension  on  the  approach  of  death. 

Johnson  had  a  meticulous  conscience  always,  and,  unduly 
severe  on  himself,  was  in  his  moods  of  melancholy  inclined  to 
be  morbid  in  his  retrospection. 

His  wide  tolerance  and  human  sympathy  inclined  him  to  com-  , 
pany  of  all  sorts.  His  friendship  wdth  Bet  Flint,  “generally 
slut  and  drunkard,  occasionally  whore  and  thief,”  could  easily 
be  misunderstood. 

Johnson’s  attitude  towards  women  of  the  town  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phases  of  his  attitude  towards  the  sex.  They 
interested  him ;  he  would  take  them  to  taverns  and  hear  their 
stories,  and,  one  may  be  sure,  helped  them  when  he  could  on 
their  way,  and  tried  to  make  the  crooked  way  straighter.  What 
a  splendid  instance  of  his  fearless  generosity  is  the  story  of  his 
picking  up  the  half-naked  and  apparently  dying  woman  in  Fleet 
Street  and  carrying  her  home.  When  excellent  reasons  were 
given  him  for  turning  her  out,  how  fine  his  answer  :  “  That  may  ! 
be  as  much  her  misfortune  as  her  fault ;  I  am  determined  to  i 
give  her  the  chance  of  a  reformation.”  As  Goldsmith  said,  “the  | 
fact  of  being  miserable  was  enough  to  ensure  the  protection  of 
Dr.  Johnson.”  } 

How  he  kept  his  word  and  with  what  success  is  known  to  all  i 
students  of  his  life.  : 

The  appeal  of  these  women  was  feminine  and  not  professional.  I 
To  this  indefatigable  student  of  his  fellow-creatures  none  were  r 
alien.  A  rake  only  in  the  sense  of  a  sifter  of  human  waste.  We  j 
know  what  he  said  himself,  and  he  was  no  hypocrite. 
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“No,  Sir,  we  never  proceeded  to  the  magnum  opus.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  been  rather  disconcerted  and  shocked  by  the 
replies  of  these  giddy  wenches  than  flattered  or  diverted  by  their 
tricks.” 

Johnson  was  human ;  we  know  the  silk  stockings  and  white 
bosoms  of  the  actresses  in  Garrick’s  green-room  “excited  his 
amorous  propensities,”  but  one  thinks  not  in  that  way.  Have 
we  not  on  record  his  famous  manifesto  of  the  affections  :  “Sir, 
if  I  had  an  amour,  it  should  be  with  a  countess.  It  would  fire 
the  imagination.” 

Popular  as  Johnson  was,  and  attractive  as  his  personality 
appears  in  its  various  settings,  nowhere  does  he  appear  to  such 
advantage  as  in  the  pages  of  Fanny  Burney  and  Mrs.  Thrale. 

The  contest  w^as  over,  the  battle  won.  His  character  not 
merely  survived  the  severest  of  all  tests,  success,  but  emerged 
mellowed  by  its  autumn  sun. 

In  the  daughter  of  his  old  friend.  Dr.  Burney,  he  surprised  to 
his  delight  an  intellectual  equal,  and  in  the  sunny  humour  of 
Mrs.  Thrale  he  found  an  ever  sympathetic  companion.  Like  all 
men  who  like  w^omen,  their  company  brought  out  the  best  that 
was  in  him.  The  rivalry  of  sex  was  absent,  he  could  afford  to 
be  merciful.  The  struggle  for  victory  was  no  longer  essential. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  do  not  get  the  real  man  better  in  Fanny 
Burney’s  Memoirs  even  than  in  Boswell.  The  picture  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  agreeable.  His  good  humour  and  gaiety  light  up 
her  pages. 

“Now  for  this  morning’s  breakfast !  ” 

“Dr.  Johnson,  as  usual,  came  last  into  the  library  (what  a 
pleasant  touch)  :  he  was  in  high  spirits  and  full  of  mirth  and 
sport.” 

She  emphasises  his  “love  of  social  converse  that  nobody,  with¬ 
out  living  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  would  suspect.” 

Again  :  “Dr.  Johnson  came  home  to  dinner.  In  the  evening 
he  was  as  lively  and  full  of  wit  and  sport  as  I  have  ever  seen 
him  ” ;  so  full  of  sport  that  we  know  on  one  occasion  he  was  “  so 
facetious  that  he  challenged  Mr.  Thrale  to  get  drunk.”  When 
Miss  Burney  reproached  him  with  not  speaking  to  her,  his  retort 
was  eminently  practical  :  “  ‘  My  dear,’  he  cried,  taking  both  my 
hands,  ‘  I  was  not  sure  of  you.  I  am  so  near-sighted  and  I  appre¬ 
hended  making  some  mistake.’  Then  drawing  me  unexpectedly 
towards  him  he  actually  kissed  me.” 

Mrs.  Thrale  laughed  and  said  she  could  go  for  a  walk  if  she 
did  not  fear  for  Miss  Burney’s  reputation  if  left  alone  wdth  the 
Doctor. 

When  someone  mentioned  Mrs.  Montagu,  Dr.  Johnson  began 
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to  see-saw  with  a  countenance  strongly  expressive  of  inward  fun, 
and  after  enjoying  it  some  time  in  silence,  he  suddenly  and  with 
great  animation  turned  to  me  and  cried  : 

Down  with  her,  Burney  !  Down  with  her  !  Spare  her  not! 
attack  her,  fight  her,  and  down  with  her  at  once.  You  are  a 
rising  wit  and  she  at  the  top,  and  when  I  was  beginning  the 
world  and  w'as  nothing  and  nobody,  the  joy  of  my  life  was  to 
gibe  at  all  the  established  wits,  and  then  everyone  loved  to 
Hallo  me  on  ;  but  there  is  no  game  now,  everybody  would  be  glad 
to  see  me  conquered ;  but  then,  when  I  was  new,  to  vanquish  the 
great  ones  was  all  the  delight  of  my  poor  little  soul ;  go  at  her, 
Burney,  at  her,  and  down  with  her.’  ” 

We  hear  how  interested  he  is  in  women’s  dress,  and  how 
severe  on  poor  Miss  Browne’s  taste.  All  trivial  enough,  but 
what  an  agreeable  picture  these  trifles  make  of  the  greatest 
pleasure  life  affords,  congenial  intimacy.  We  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Musgrave,  “an  Irish  gentleman  of  fortune  and 
member  of  the  Irish  Parliament,”  but  who  owes  his  immortality 
to  Miss  Burney’s  friendship  rather  than  those  distinctions— that 
no  one  but  a  fool  or  a  rogue  had  any  need  to  be  afraid  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

At  any  rate,  at  the  Thrales’  house  at  Streatham  the  hostess, 
in  Miss  Burney’s  w’ords,  was  all  good  humour,  spirits,  sense  and 
agreeability.  We  are  told  her  anecdotes  are  untrustworthy,  but 
what  excellent  reading  they  are  and  how  frankly  written.  It  is 
true  she  complains  of  his  becoming  tiresome  after  Mr.  Thrale’s 
death,  but  this  was  written  when  she  had  married  Piozzi,  and 
the  subsequent  quarrel  which  was  not  of  her  making. 

The  marriage  annoyed  Johnson,  and  annoyed  him  beyond 
reason  and  without  reason.  Nothing  can  justify  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  her  on  hearing  the  fatal  news. 

Mrs.  Thrale  had  a  perfect  right  to  marry  whom  she  willed. 
Ill-natured  people  said  Johnson  wanted  to  marry  her  himself.  I 
do  not  believe  it ;  there  is  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary,  but 
he  had  a  sincere  regard  and  admiration  for  Thrale  and  resented 
the  fiddler,  and  was  sufficiently  human  to  feel  the  annoyance 
common  to  all  men  who  see  a  woman  they  like  marry  someone 
else,  even  if  they  have  no  desire  to  do  so  themselves.  As  he 
says  somewhere  : — 

“I  do  not  see,  Sir,  that  it  is  reasonable  for  a  man  to  be  angry 
at  another  whom  a  woman  has  preferred  to  him,  but  angry  he 
is,  and  he  is  loth  to  be  angry  at  himself.”  I  could  wish  he  had 
confined  his  anger  to  Piozzi.  For  once  Dr.  Johnson  was  un¬ 
generous  in  his  treatment  of  a  woman,  and  a  woman  to  whom 
his  debt  was  great. 
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I’auny  Burney  reminds  us  how  catholic  his  taste  was ;  but  for 
her  we  might  not  have  heard  of  a  lady  called  Laurinda,  who  wrote 
verses  and  stole  furniture,  but  “was  a  lady  who  had  high  notions 
of  honour,”  and  Hortensia,  who  walked  up  and  down  the  Park 
*  repeating  Virgil. 

Mrs.  Williams  who  kept  house  for  him  has  been  somewhat 
harshly  treated  by  Boswell,  who  was,  I  suspect,  jealous  of  her. 
Dr.  Percy  says,  so  far  from  being  a  constant  source  of  disquiet 
and  vexation  to  him,  although  she  was  totally  blind  for  the  last 
thirty  years  of  her  life,  her  mind  was  so  cultivated  and  her  con¬ 
versation  so  agreeable,  that  she  much  enlivened  and  diverted  his 
solitary  hours. 

Her  claim  upon  him  was  her  infirmity  and  the  friendship  of 
his  wife.  She  seems  to  have  kept  his  house  well,  and  one  cannot 
blame  her  for  disliking  Bet  Flint,  especially  when  she  brought 
a  lady  friend  to  call. 

I  fancy  Mrs.  Demoulins  was  rather  trying ;  she  had  the  chief 
management  of  the  kitchen  and  quarrelled  with  Mrs.  Williams. 
“They  quarrelled  incessantly,  but  as  they  were  both  of  occasional 
service  to  each  other  and  had  no  other  place  to  go  to,  their 
animosity  was  not  centrifugal.” 

How  admirably  humorous  is  the  use  of  centrifugal.  There  is 
no  better  instance  of  one  of  Johnson’s  best  weapons,  a  sense  of 
comicality  in  words — not  even  the  woman  who  was  “funda¬ 
mentally  sensible.” 

Her  father  had  been  one  of  Johnson’s  earliest  friends  at  Lich¬ 
field,  and  having  lost  his  money,  the  daughter  naturally  drifted 
I  to  Gough  Square. 

Perhaps  cooking  joints  with  string  upset  her  temper.  We 
know  Dr.  Johnson  had  some  thought  of  buying  a  jack, 
“because  a  jack  is  some  credit  to  a  house,”  but  it  never  came  to 
anything. 

There  was  a  mysterious  lady  called  Poll,  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
liked  very  well  at  first,  but  who  would  not  do  on  a  nearer  examina¬ 
tion.  Neither  Johnson  nor  Mrs.  Williams  could  remember  how' 
she  came  to  join  them,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  they  could 
spare  her  very  well. 

It  appears  “Poll  was  a  stupid  slut.  I  had  some  hopes  of  her 
at  first,  but  when  I  talked  to  her  tightly  and  closely,  I  could 
make  nothing  of  her.  She  was  wiggle-waggle,  and  I  could  never 
persuade  her  to  be  categorical.” 

One  cannot  help  wondering  with  Mrs.  Thrale  how  all  these 
vagabonds  managed  to  get  at  Dr.  Johnson. 

His  explanation  was:  “Oh,  the  dear  creatures,  I  cannot  but 
be  glad  to  see  them.”  There  was  nothing  smug  about  him. 
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Their  vagabondage  was  their  charm.  But  Mrs.  Williams  was 
always  on  a  different  plane. 

To  Miss  Reynolds  Johnson  writes  upon  Mrs.  Williams’  death : 
“To  my  other  afflictions  is  added  solitude.  Mrs.  Williams,  a 
companion  of  thirty  years,  is  gone.”  • 

He  speaks  of  her  as  a  very  great  woman,  and  much  lamented 
her  loss.  It  came  when  he  could  ill  spare  her,  just  before  the 
end.  It  was  surely  fitting  that  the  last  conscious  act  of  a  life 
which  had  meant  so  much  to  so  many  women  should  have  been 
an  act  of  kindness  to  another. 

We  read  :  “  On  Monday,  the  13th  of  December,  the  day  on 
which  he  died,  a  Miss  Morris,  daughter  to  a  particular  friend  of 
his,  called  and  said  to  Francis  that  she  begged  to  be  permitted 
to  see  the  Doctor,  that  she  might  earnestly  request  him  to  give 
her  his  blessing.” 

Francis  went  into  his  room,  followed  by  the  young  lady,  and 
delivered  the  message. 

The  Doctor  turned  in  bed  and  said  :  “God  bless  you,  my  dear.” 
These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke,  as  kindly  as  the  life  they 
closed.  H.  C.  Biron. 


CONSTANTINE  AND  HENRY  VIII. 

To  the  Editor  of  Thk  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — My  friend  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  is  much  puzzled  by  a  perfectly 
accurate  remark  of  mine  that,  “  Like  our  Henry  VIII.,  Constantine 
made  himself  the  official  head  of  the  new  Church.”  If  he  will  read 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  Gibbon  Mr.  Lilly  will  find  the  solution  of 
the  mystery.  As  Gibbon  says,  Constantine  and  ‘‘  the  emiieim 
still  continued  to  exercise  a  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  order;  and  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian  code  repre¬ 
sents,  under  a  variety  of  titles,  the  authority  which  they  assumed 
in  the  government  of  the  Catholic  Church.” 

I  did  not  say  that  Constantine  claimed  all  of  Henry’s  prerogatives, 
or  did  everything  that  Henry  did.  For  instance,  he  did  not  marry 
six  wives.  If  IMr.  Lilly  sees  a  chance  of  having  another  dig  at  the 
Church  of  England  I  can  assure  him  that  I  am  the  last  person  who 
has  any  call  to  attempt  its  defence. 

I  am.  Sir,  etc., 

Bath.  Frederic  Harrison. 

The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 

article. 


